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Scenes from the Universal Feature Film “Heads Win!” 





Heads Win!” 


Traffic jammed at the rush hour! Crowds thronging station platforms! A‘ 
mile of stalled trains! The swing-bridge would not close and all because down 
in the power house something had gone wrong and nobody knew what—until 


Jim came to the rescue. 


Each night thousands are seeing unfolded on the screen the thrilling story of Jim Godfrey, 


who, in the hours after supper, with the help 
of the International Correspondence Schools, 
had put a trained head on his shoulders—a 
head that knew what to do in an emergency. 


There are thousands of Jims in real life. You will find 
them in offices, shops, stores, factories, in mines and on 
railroads. For in every city and town and in every line 
of industry there are men who have gained in spare mo- 
ments, with I. C. S. help, special training in the work o! 
their choice. 

There are men like Jesse G. Vincent, who rose from a tool- 
maker’s apprentice to inventor of the Liberty Motor; men like 
Joseph G. Tynan, the laborer who became the world’s greatest 
ship builder ; men like Robert E. Ramsay, the clerk who became 
editor of Advertising and Selling. There are carpenters’ helpers 
who became architects, bookkeepers who became general man- 
agers, men and boys who rose from nothing at all to responsible 
positions of splendid salaries. It’s simply a question of training. 
Your hands can’t earn the money you need, but — head can if 
you'll give it the chance. ‘‘Heads win’’ every time 

More than two million men and women in the last 28 years 

have let the I. C. S. help them win better jobs, make more money, 
enjoy happier homes. Over one hundred thousand right now are 
posite” their spare moments to profit. Hundreds are starting 
every day. 
Can you still go on, putting in your days at the same grind, 
getting the same pay envelope with the same insufficient sum, 
keeping up the constant fight against a soaring cost of living, 
when a little on your part could be the means of changing 
your whole li! 

It is easily possible for you to have the position you want fn 
the work you like best, to have a salary that will give you and 
your family the kind of a home, the comforts, the little luxuries, 
the enjoyments that you would like them to have. No matter 
what your age, your occupation, your education or your means 

ou can do it! All we ask is the chance to rove it. That’s fair, 
isn’ tit? Then mark and mailthis coupon. There’s no obligation 
and nota penny of cost. But it may be the most important step 
you ever took in your life. 
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3018-B SCRANTON, PA. 
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miss any number of this magazine. 





To Readers of DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE: Owing 
to labor difficulties, during which our entire plant was 
shut down, it will be necessary to issue DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE 
more frequently than weekly, in order to make up for lost time. 
DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE will be published about every five days, and 
we strongly advise our readers to wateh the news stands so that they will not 


Hereafter 








CHAPTER I. 
AN IRREGULAR HOLDUP. 


O relate how “Nifty” Burke 
became the right-hand man 
of Joe Carden, the famous 
crook comedian, is to betray 
no confidence. Every man and woman 


of standing in the underworld knows 
the story now, and even Nifty Burke 


himself can tell it and laugh as he does 
so, which he did not do at first; but 
time has taken the edge off what Nifty 
once thought a disgrace, and his asso- 
ciation with Joe Carden has more than 
repaid him for losing his standing as 
a holdup man of skill and courage. 
He was not Nifty Burke then; he 
was “Shorty” Burke, and there was 
nothing “nifty” about him. He lived 
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like a rat in a hole, crept out now 
and then to gain sustenance through 
nefarious methods, always feared the 
touch of an official hand on his shoul- 
der because he had neither money nor 
influence with which to fight through 
court, and was miserable generally. 

There came an evening, dark and 
misty, when Burke slipped from the 
room he called home, went straight 
down a flight of rickety stairs, jour- 
neyed through a foul alley that was 
in total darkness, and so came to a 
side street where there were few 
pedestrians save furtive men who 
dodged into the shadows when they met 
one another. 

Along this street he hurried, and so 
on into another, and reached a tiny 
rark with curving walks that were 
bordered with trees and shrubbery. 
Crouching behind a clump of brush, 
Burke tied a black handkerchief around 
his neck in such a manner that he 
could draw it up quickly over his chin 
and nake a mask, pulled his cap down 
low over his eyes, and took a revolver 
fron: beneath his left arm under his 
coat. Burke hated to admit it to him- 
self, but that revolver always worried 
him. He needed it in his business, and 
yet his standing—or lack of it—in the 
community was such that he scarcely 
dared apply for a permit to carry a 
gun; and carrying a gun without a 
permit is a thing both sinister and 
dangerous. 

Burke never had fired the revolver, 
and was not sure whether it was a 
certain shot. He did not have the 
slightest intention in the world of firing 
it. The revolver was used only as a 
menace. Burke was a common holdup 
man. 

Others in the game declared that 
Burke had courage and possessed a 
sort of sixth sense that caused him 
to pick the right victims. He had been 
incarcerated but once, and then only for 
six months on a charge of vagrancy. 


Burke admired the plaudits of others 
of his ilk, but his existence was not 
pleasing. He never seemed to get far 
ahead. His enterprises were dangerous 
and productive only of enough to fur- 
nish a meager living. Burke was not 
satisfied, 

His journey to the little park to-night 
was in an effort to replenish his purse. 
On one side of the park was a cluster 
of short streets lined with studios, and 
Burke knew that certain gentlemen who 
lived there often walked across the 
park and along the dark paths after 
having dined at a big hotel on the 
avenue on the opposite side of the little 
square of green. 

It was almost midnight now. Burke 
shivered a bit because of the cold mist, 
and crept closer to the clump of brush. 
A short distance away there was a sud- 
den gleam beneath one of the lights. 
Burke knew the gleam. It came from 
the shield and buttons of a policeman. 

Burke almost held his breath. He 
dropped the handkerchief around his 
neck and put the revolver beneath the 
clump of brush; and then he waited, 
crouching close to the ground, scarcely 
daring to breathe. The patrolman 
swung past within half a dozen feet of 
Burke, and went on across the square. 

Almost immediately another man 
came along the path, the sort of man 
Burke was expecting. But Burke did 
not dare step from his place of conceal- 
ment and attempt a holdup. The patrol- 
man was too near. A single squeal of 
fright from the victim might be enough 
to bring the officer back on the run. 
And Burke was not ambitious to spend 
a term of years behind the walls of the 
big prison up the river, to wear a de- 
grading uniform, and be known by a 
number—and to be known to the police 
always thereafter as a person to be 
suspected of all things at all times. 

Fifteen minutes longer Burke waited, 
crouching behind the clump of brush 
in the drizzle of rain. He felt sure 








now that the patrolman had gone down 
the street, that he merely had been 
cutting across the park to get to some 
report box at the appointed hour. 

Burke began to despair. It was 
getting rather late, and the mist and 
drizzle cut down the chances of a 
pedestrian coming along the path. And 
then, beneath the light in the distance, 
Burke saw his man. 

He watched carefully. The one who 
approached wore evening dress, had his 
hat on the back of his head, and was 
carrying an umbrella at a rakish angle. 
Burke liked that. It meant that the 
man was not alert, that he was think- 
ing of pleasant things, and did not have 
his mind concentrated on the possibili- 
ties of danger. Catching a man off 
guard that way was half the battle; 
a man taken by surprise rarely thinks 
and acts quickly. 

The path forked, and Burke held 
himself ready to dodge to the other 
branch of it if his prospective victim 
elected to take it. But his man came 
straight on. 

Now Burke prepared for business. 
He glanced down the walk in the other 
direction and made sure that nobody 
approached. He pulled the handker- 
chief up over his chin, settled his cap, 
picked up the revolver, and braced him- 
self for a quick step to the edge of 
the walk. 

On came the victim. Burke judged 
the distance correctly, and at the proper 
time darted forward, the revolver held 
in a menacing manner before him. 

“Put ’em up!” he snarled. 

The man before him stopped in- 
stantly and allowed the umbrella to tip 
backward. 

“Quick! Up with them hands, or I'll 
plug you!” Burke declared, a mean and 
threatening hiss in his voice. 

The man standing before him did 
raise his hands, but to close the um- 
brella carefully and deliberately and 
then to toss it one side on the grass. 
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But he did not put up his hands after 
the time-honored fashion of men con- 
senting to be robbed. He rested them 
against his hips, bent forward quickly, 
and began chuckling. 

“Up with ’em!” Burke ordered once 
more, wondering at his victim’s man- 
ner. “This ain’t a comedy!” 

“P-pardon me, but it is a comedy,” 
the other replied. “You'll appreciate 
it yourself in a minute or two. Holdup 
man, are you? Ought to be ashamed 
of yourself! Lowest order of the ani- 
mal kingdom—holdup men!” 

“Say! Up with them mitts o’ yours, 
and no more talk! I mean business!” 

“And suppose I don’t put them up?” 
the other wanted to know, still chuc- 
kling. 

“Tf you don’t, I’ll plug you!” 

“You haven’t the nerve,” the victim 
declared. ‘Pardon me while I laugh 
again. This is an excellent joke. And 
allow me to ask you one question—just 
one. Did you ever hear of Joe Car- 
den?” 

“The comedian ?” 

“T believe he also is known by that 


name. Well, my young friend, I am 
Joe Carden! And you are trying to 
hold me up. Fancy that! You 


wouldn’t shoot in a million years.” 

“The comedian, are you? And I’m 
the King of Siam!” Burke said. 

“T see that you do not believe me. 
Do you know anything about this Joe 
Carden ?” 

“Only what I’ve heard,” Burke ad- 
mitted. “But I know that he’s got a 
long blue scar across his left wrist es 

“Very good! Suppose you take a 
look at my left wrist, then.” 

The arm was extended quickly, and 
Burke, keeping a close watch on his 
man, pulled back the sleeve. The scar 
was there. 

“’Course, I didn’t know ” Burke 
began. It was his attempt at apology. 
It is not ethical for one crook to steal 
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from, another, save under most peculiar 
circumstances. 

At the moment of speaking, Burke 
experienced a sensation. Something 
happened to him that he often had 
declared could not happen—a man got 
away with his gun. 

Joe Carden made a_lightninglike 
movement, Burke felt a quick pain in 
his wrist, the revolver was torn out of 
his grasp and Joe Carden, the crook 
comedian, was chuckling once more. 

“You’re not even a good holdup 
man,” Joe Carden sneered, stopping his 
laughter suddenly and getting a new 
note in his voice. “Now, what do you 
suppose I am going to do with you?” 

Burke had heard certain tales about 
Joe Carden—that everything was as a 
joke to him, that he was utterly with- 
out fear, and that he rewarded friends 
and punished enemies in a way that 
caused him to be spoken of frequently. 
There was considerable mystery about 
him, too. His crimes were all un- 
usual, and he kept the police half insane 
trying to apprehend him when they 
“had the goods on him.” 

Fear came to Burke now, for he im- 
agined Joe Carden was about to give 
him punishment. He began cringing. 

“Honest, I didn’t know,” Burke said. 
“T wouldn’t have tried it on you; you 
know that. Gee, I just supposed you 
was some swell goin’ home from the 
hotel dinin’ room.” 

“Possibly I'll overlook it this time,” 
Carden said. ‘\What’s your name?” 

“Burke.” 

“T’ve heard of you—an artist in your 
particular line. Yet I got your gun 
away from you.” 

“I—I was a bit surprised.” 

“Tt’s a bad thing to allow yourself 
to be surprised when you are engaged 
in such an enterprise. On _ second 
thought, I don’t think I’ll let you escape 
entirely.” 

“T never guessed 





” 





“Stop sniveling!”’ Joe Carden com- 
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manded. “I think I can use a man like 
you, Burke—possibly make something 
of you before I’m done. I’ve had a 
man for a couple of years, and only 
yesterday, catching him stealing from 
me, I suggested that he leave town and 
remain away. I am informed that he is 
on his way West. And I want a man 
to take his place.” 

“What’s the job?” Burke asked. 

“Obeying orders. I live like a gentle- 
man, and a gentleman has a servant. 
You'll be valet e 

“T wasn’t cut out to be any he-maid.” 

“Um! If you are worrying about 
the job being too effeminate for your 
taste, you may cease worrying. It will 
have stern moments—even violent ones, 
perhaps. You’d be my right-hand man, 
and there’d be good pay and—er—a 
certain amount of prestige. How about 
it?” 

“Looks good, but I never aimed to 
hook up with anybody.” 

“Understand me—you’ll be an assis- 
tant, not a partner,’ Joe Carden said. 
“T don’t hook up with anybody either, 
as you so aptly express it. Well?” 

“T dunno!” 

“T do,” Carden said. “You'll come 
with me right now—and leave that silly 
cap pistol there on the grass. Pick 
up my umbrella and come along.” 

‘“Ain’t I got anything to say about 
it ?” 

“Not a word,” Carden replied hap- 
pily. “You may refuse, if you wish, 
and J’ll spread it all over town how 
you tried to hold me up, and how I 
took your gun away. And, in addition 
to that, I may be tempted to handle you 
myself.” 

Burke noticed at that instant that 
Joe Carden had bent forward, and that 
his eyes were glittering. Burke did not 
like the glitter. It would be a good 
job, too, to work for a_ topnotcher. 
The misery of his existence might be 
removed. Perhaps he would have 
ample funds with which to purchase the 




















fashionable raiment he craved. Even 
at that day Burke longed to be Nifty 
Burke. 

“Well?” Carden snapped. 

“You’ve got a man,” Burke an- 
swered. “Where is that umbrella?” 

Carden motioned toward it, and 
3urke picked it up and opened it, and 
held it over the head of his new em- 
ployer. They walked quickly along the 
path toward the nearest exit of the 
park. Burke watched Joe Carden 
from the corners of his eyes; Carden 
was humming as happily as though 
out strolling on a charming afternoon. 

Burke had heard a lot about Carden. 
Where he had come from, no man 
knew. He was more than a match for 
the police, and some of his escapades 
kept the underworld in throes of 
laughter. He was a peculiar sort of 
individual, “hard as nails” at times, and 
at other times going far out of his way 
to aid some unfortunate who was de- 
serving. He had supplied attorneys’ 
fees for more than one man, had cared 
for families of men sent up the river. 
He made few close friends, and played 
the game alone. That was one reason 
the police could not catch him, though 
they knew him well. 

Once Joe Carden had been arrested 
on a charge of vagrancy, and he had 
gone into court and proved that he had 
a snug fortune properly invested, and 
lived on the proceeds. They traced the 
fortune and discovered that it was 
honest money that had_ been inherited 
from an uncle who had been a recluse. 

So Joe Carden had laughed at the 
officers, and laughed at them now, even 
at those who knew him for what he 
was and yet could not prove it, and 
Detective Sam Marter, who had ar- 
rested him for vagrancy and had thus 
let himself in for a lot of ridicule, 
swore to get him if it took years. 
Marter even went as far as to construct 
elaborate traps, all of which Joe Carden 
dodged with consummate skill. 
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Burke thought of these things as they 
went from the park and then along the 
avenue. Presently, Carden led the way 
into a cross-street, and after a time 
stopped before a doorway and let him- 
self in with a latchkey. He bade Burke 
close the door, and showed him how 
to snap on the lights. They went up 
the stairs and unlocked another door. 
Burke found himself in the living room 
of a suite furnished in an artistic man- 
ner. 

“Here we are,” Joe Carden an- 
nounced. “And kindly remember that 
from this time forward you are my 
man. I'll break you in gradually. If 
you turn out to be valuable to me, you'll 
not regret it. But watch your step, 
Burke! There are some peculiar things 
in these rooms, and curiosity is pun- 
ished at times.” 

“T getcha!” Burke said. 

“Um! I may say that your language 
is scarcely elegant, Burke. And your 
clothing is not of the best, either. We 
can attend to the clothing to-morrow, 
but I suppose it will take me some time 
to change your language.” 

Joe Carden tried it for six months, 
and then gave it up as a bad job. Burke 
continued to use a language of his own, 
not exactly a bad language, but one 
through which idiomatic remarks were 
scattered generously. 

But Burke was not dismissed. He 
formed a sincere attachment for the 
crook comedian, and became a man 
of value to him. Burke did have gen- 
uine courage, as Joe Carden soon dis- 
covered, and also a certain amount of 
originality and ability. They worked 


well together, and profitably. 


CHAPTER II. 

A DEAL IS MADE, 
AlMos?t every city in the United 
States, except a few of the 


quickly-built ones of the West, has a 
few narrow, crooked streets that have 
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resulted from paths made in haphazard 
fashion in the old days. 

On a certain afternoon six months 
after his meeting with Burke, Joe Car- 
den stood at the curb in such a street. 
He was dressed in inconspicuous cloth- 
ing and wore a cap instead of a hat. 
He stood with a cigarette drooping 
from one corner of his mouth and with 
shoulders stooped. He did not look 
at all like the debonaire Joe Carden that 
sO many men knew—and he did not 
wish to so look. 

Carden glanced down the street as 
he held his cupped hands before his 
face and lighted the cigarette afresh. 
Ragged children were playing happily 
between the two sidewalks, pushcart 
vendors were making their way slowly 
through the throng, on the alert to catch 
thieving young fingers. Here and there 
fat, foreign women leaned from second- 
story windows and shrieked to one an- 
other concerning the unimportant hap- 
penings of the day. 

Halfway down the block, on the op- 
posite side of the street, was an old 
antique shop with a battered sign over 
its door and crusted dirt on its win- 
dows. The shop had been there for 
years, and was the property of an 
old man known as Razelus. 

The police often had entertained cer- 
tain suspicions regarding this Razelus, 
but never had they been able to catch 
him at a moment when he was break- 
ing the law. He was suspected of being 
a “fence,” and in reality was one, 
though not a fence of the ordinary 
variety. Razelus did not deal in stolen 
rings and purloined plate; he dealt in 
antiques, as the sign said. He was 
known to many wealthy collectors, 
some of them men who did not care 
how they obtained an object of art 
so long as they got it. 

It was the shop of Razelus that the 
crook comedian was watching as he 
pretended to be loafing near the curb 
while enjoying his cigarette. Before 


the shop in the narrow street was a 
gorgeous limousine that took up almost 
half the_width of the thoroughfare. 
Joe Carden knew that the car was the 
property of one Roger Belcher, a new 
millionaire regarding whose operations 
in the realm of business many nasty 
things were being said. 

Roger Belcher, having made his pile 
and formulated plans for keeping it a 
big one, was attempting to break into 
the inner ranks of worthy society by 
the art route. In his great mansion 
far uptown, Roger Belcher had a gal- 
lery that contained some of the world’s 
masterpieces. Some of them had been 
acquired by shady means, but that did 
not annoy Belcher. 

As Joe Carden watched, the man 
came from the shop of Razelus, and 
Razelus himself, carrying a_ small 
bundle, followed at his heels. Roger 
Belcher got into the limousine, old 
Razelus handed him the package and 
stood bowing and rubbing his hands, 
and the big car dashed suddenly up 
the street, scattering the playing chil- 
dren and causing several mothers to 
shriek in foreign words their fear and 
anger. 

Joe Carden waited until the street 
had regained its normal aspect, and 
then he yawned and tossed his cigarette 
away. He glanced up and down the 
thoroughfare as if expecting some ac- 
quaintance to meet him—and so made 
sure that no officer of the law to whom 
he was known was in the neighbor- 
hood. 

Then Joe Carden walked to the cor- 
ner, crossed the street, and went down 
the other side, came to the door of 
the antique shop of old Razeius, and 
darted inside. <A little bell tinkled 
somewhere in the back as the door 
was closed. 

Razelus was not in sight ; Joe Carden 
supposed that he was in the little rear 
room that he used as office and living 
quarters. Carden never had been in- 

















side the shop before, but he had heard 
about that little rear room—the major- 
ity of those in the underworld knew 
about it. The walls could have told 
police officials many interesting facts, 
could they have spoken. 

While waiting for the antique dealer, 
Joe Carden glanced rapidly around the 
shop. Old furniture, objects of art, 
paintings, ancient books, bits of statu- 
ary—all were jumbled together and 
covered with dust. The crook come- 
dian smiled a bit as he looked at the 
stock, and then he turned around 
quickly at the sound of the old dealer’s 
step behind him. 

Razelus walked forward slowly, 
rubbing his hands, his little eyes glit- 
tering in a peculiar way. He was 
dressed in a rusty black coat that was 
much too long for him, and he wore a 
black skull cap and enormous spec- 
tacles. 

“The gentleman wishes to look at 
something in my stock?” old Razelus 
asked. 

Joe Carden stood with his fists 
against his hips looking down at him, 
trying to size up his man. He had 
spent considerable time, and Nifty 
3urke had spent time and money, pre- 
paring for this affair, and the crook 
comedian did not care to make a mis- 
take that would endanger the success 
of his plans. 

“Yes, I wish something,” Carden 
said. 

“In the furniture line, perhaps?” 

“I wish to talk to you, first.” 

A sudden gleam of suspicion came 
into the eyes of old Razelus just long 
enough for Joe Carden to see it, and 
then fled again. 

“You wish to leave me an order for 
some certain thing?” Razelus asked. 

“Well, I wish to talk to you regard- 
ing some certain thing,” Joe Carden 
answered, “But I’d rather not talk to 
you in here. Suppose we go into that 


little back room of yours.” 
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“To my office? My dear sir, I never 
take strangers into my office, you see,” 
Razelus said, with a trace of fear in 
his manner. 

“T don’t care to talk any other place,” 
Joe Carden told him. “I’m no more 
anxious to have the police overhear me 
than you are. Do you understand?” 

“The police? I have nothing at all 
to do with the police,” old Razelus 
declared. “I think that you have made 
some sort of a mistake. I am an old 
antique dealer trying hard to make my 
living r 

“I can hear better comedy than that 
in a cheap vaudeville theater any day,” 
Joe Carden interrupted. “Suppose we 
get down to business.” 

“But I do not understand 

“Do you happen to know a tall man 
who squints his left eye all the time 
when he talks?” the crook comedian 
asked. “Well, I am a friend of his.” 

Carden spoke of a character well- 
known in the underworld, from whom 
he had obtained certain valuable infor- 
mation regarding old Razelus. And 
the manner of the dealer in antiques 
changed suddenly as he stepped nearer 
Carden. 

“Well, why did you not say so in 
the first place?” Razelus asked. “I am 
particular with whom I talk, especially 
when they want to talk in my office.” 

“Are you going to take me to your 
office, or are we going to stand here all 
day and blab?” Carden demanded. 

“Come this way, sir. I really can- 
not imagine what you wish to speak to 
me about in such a mysterious fashion, 
but if you are a friend of my old 
friend i 

Razelus led the way behind the coun- 
ter and to the little room in the rear 
of the store, where there was a bat- 
tered desk, two old chairs, more 
antiques, and more dust. Joe Carden 
happened to know that a hidden safe 
was there, too, and that old Razelus 
kept his wealth in it. 
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The crook comedian sat down at one 
end of the desk, on one of the old 
chairs, and reached into his coat pocket 
to pull out a section of newspaper. 

“Razelus, do you ever read the Sun- 
day papers?” he asked. 

“At times, sir—at times.” 

“In the illustrated section of one of 
them yesterday was an article about 
some rare art treasures a certain well- 
known collector obtained recently. 
Did you read it?” 

“T seldom look at such things,” 
Razelus declared. “Generally such 
articles are written by reporters who 
know nothing at all-about art. In most 
cases I know more about the treasures 
than the men who describe them.” 

“I suppose that is right,” Carden 
assented. As a matter of fact, he knew 
that old Razelus was an expert on ob- 
jects of art. There had been a time 
when Razelus had been an honest man 
and had worked in a big museum in 
Europe. ‘Well, I want to ask you some- 
thing. This article says that Mr. Gor- 
don Burlington, a wealthy man and a 
scholar, has just purchased a certain 
Chinese vase.” 

“T know of that vase, and I have 
heard of his purchase of it,’ Razelus 
said. 

“Good enough! Therg is a picture 
of the vase here in the paper. And the 
article says that it is worth twenty 
thousand dollars at the least. Is that 
true?” 

“The value of such a thing scarcely 
can be set accurately,” old Razelus ex- 
plained. “It is worth the highest bid 
a collector will make. That vase is 
the only one of its kind in the world, 
as far as is known. It is typical of an 
era in art But you would not un- 
derstand if I explained.” 

“And I don’t care particularly for 
any of that stuff,’ Carden told him. “I 
did not come here to listen to a lecture 
on Chinese art. What I want to know 
is this: Is the vase valuable?” 
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“Undoubtedly! It is a rare treas- 
ure.” 

“If you had it, could you sell it?” 

A sudden gleam came into Razelus’ 
eyes again. “Half a hundred collectors 
were after it, and Mr. Burlington hap- 
pened to get ahead of the others,” he 
said. 

“T see. Then, if you had that vase, 
you could sell it easily. Razelus, what 
would that vase be worth to you, put 
right down here before you on your 
desk?” . 

Razelus straightened his shoulders 
suddenly and blinked his eyes rapidly 
behind his big spectacles. 

“You mean—er—stolen goods?” he 
asked, in a lower tone. “I can have 
nothing to do with such things, my 
dear sir.” 

“Rats! You're talking to a man who 
knows a few things, Razelus. You've 
handled stolen art treasures before. 
That is your big game. There are 
wealthy collectors who get crazy to own 
certain things, and they’ll buy them 
when and where they can, stolen or 
not, even if they have to hide them 
away afterward. You've dealt with a 
lot of them. Don’t try to bluff me, 
Razelus!” 

“But I assure you 

“Tf you want to assume this attitude, 
I may as well go somewhere else and 
talk business,” the crook comedian 
declared ; and he got up, put the news- 
paper into his pocket, and _ started 
toward the door. 

“One moment!” Razelus called. 
“Come back and sit down. This vase— 
you have it?” 

“T can get it.” 

Razelus chuckled. “I am_ afraid 
not,” he said. “I happen to know that 
Gordon Burlington’s art treasures are 
very well protected indeed. If he has 
that vase in his house, where I suppose 
it is, no ten thieves in the world could 
get it. And anybody who tried to get 
it would be nabbed, young man.” 
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“That part of it is my business,” Joe 
Carden replied. “I said that I can get 
the vase—and I can. Do you want it?” 

“But how could I dispose of it if I 
_ felt inclined to do business with you? 
It is a famous vase, and every collector 
in the world knows it. The theft of 
it would get wide publicity. If I sold 
it to anybody and it was traced back 
to me 2 

“You listen to me! I know a few 

things,” Joe Carden said. “I know, for 
instance, that Roger Belcher and Gor- 
don Burlington are bitter enemies. 
Belcher hates Burlington because the 
latter has beaten him to a lot of art 
stuff and has made the remark that 
Selcher is ignorant and uncultured. 
And Burlington hates Belcher because 
he knows that Belcher is not a genuine 
art lover, but only a rich man trying 
to buy his way into select circles.” 

“And what of it?” Razelus asked. 

“This vase Burlington owns has been 
well advertised. He has been con- 
gratulated on getting it. Nothing would 
please Belcher more than to have that 
vase. Maybe he’d find it necessary to 
hide it, but he’d have the satisfaction 
of knowing that Burlington couldn’t 
show it. And he’d pay a mighty good 
price to get that vase, too—and you 
know it! Now, do you want to talk 
business with me? You could sell that 
vase to Roger Belcher within twenty- 
four hours after you got it in your 
hands.” 

“It is rather risky, young man.” 

“I suppose you never took risks 
before?” Joe Carden said, grinning a 
bit. “Maybe I’d better go elsewhere.” 

“Wait a moment. Just what is it 
that you are proposing?” Razelus 
asked. 

“Now we're getting at it. Do you 
want that vase? If you do, I'll get 
it for you, and quickly, if you pay 
my price. Razelus, what is that vase 
worth to you, put right before you 
here on your desk?” 


es 
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Razelus blinked his eyes rapidly again 
and regarded Joe Carden carefully. 

“How soon could you get it?’ he 
asked. 

“Tither to-night or to-morrow night.” 

“If you try it and fail, I must not 
be involved.” 

“You'll not be—but I am not going 
to fail,” Joe Carden said. “How much 
will it be worth to you? Talk sense— 
and talk quick! My time is valuable.” 

“It is a risky business,” Razelus de- 
clared. ‘I may fail to sell it again, 
you see, and then my money would be 
lost. I couldn’t offer it for sale openly. 
I'll give you five hundred dollars.” 

Joe Carden smiled, got up again 
quickly, and started toward the door. 

“Five hundred? I can see plainly 
that I’ve been wasting my time here,” 
he said. 

“Wait a moment, my dear young 
man! How much money do you want 
for the thing ?” 

Carden bent down toward him. “Two 
thousand dollars—and not a cent less,” 
he declared. “You'll probably sell it 
within twenty-four hours for fifteen 
thousand, or more. And your risk is 
small—you can sell it, all right.” 

“But I couldn’t think of paying you 
two thousand dollars. Perhaps 
one——” 

“Good-by, Razelus!” Joe Carden ex- 
claimed, and he started toward the door 
again. 

“Wait—wait!” Razelus 
getting to his feet quickly. “I—I am 
willing to make the deal. Two thou- 
sand dollars if you bring that vase to 
me here—two thousand as soon as I 
look it over and am sure that it is the 
right vase.” 

“You'll get the right vase, all right.” 

“When will you bring it to me?” 

“At four o’clock in the morning. 
I’ll come to this little alley door. If I 
am not here at four o’clock, watch for 
me at the same time the morning fol- 
lowing. And you have that two thou- 


implored, 
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sand dollars ready, Razelus. This is 
going to be a quick deal. Don’t try to 
get cheap, for it’ll not work!” 

“T'll pay you the money the moment 
I have my hands on the vase,” Razelus 
replied. “But you haven’t told me your 
name? I don’t know the man I’m deal- 
ing with.” 

“Oh, Smith will do,” Joe Carden an- 
swered, grinning again. “Names aren’t 
necessary sometimes.” 

As he spoke, he put a fresh cigarette 
in his mouth. For a moment his left 
sleeve slipped back. Old Razelus saw 
the purple scar on Joe Carden’s wrist, 
and blinked his eyes rapidly once 
more. 

“Smith, eh?” he chuckled, after he 
had ushered Joe Carden to the front 
door and had watched him up the street. 
“Not with that scar, young man! I’ve 
heard a lot about that scar. So I’m 
dealing with the famous crook come- 
dian, am I? Well, the vase will be 
worth the money, and more, if he can 
get it for me!” 


CHAPTER III. 
A PECULIAR ROBBERY. 


R. GORDON BURLINGTON 

stirred in his sleep, rolled over 

in the bed, fought against slumber like 

a man who half realizes that he is in 
danger, and finally opened his eyes. 

A dazzling light was shining straight 
into them. Burlington gave an ex- 
clamation and sat up in the bed, blink- 
ing his eyes to keep out the glare. He 
could not understand what it meant. 
Something seemed to be wrong. And 
then a voice came to his ears from 
behind the bright light. im 

“Take it easy! And don’t speak a 
word, unless you want a bullet in your 
system where it’ll do the most harm!” 

Burlington shuddered. His presence 
of mind was returning. He sensed, 
now, that there was an intruder in his 
chamber, and he felt a bit of fear. 


what might be termed a “sheltered 
life.” He guessed that the intruder 
was a criminal, and Burlington knew 
nothing of criminals except what he 
had read. He had an idea that all law- 
breakers went. around with revolver 
held ready, eager for an excuse to take 
a human life. 

““What—what 
aged to stammer. 

“No talk at present, please! Put 
your hands up above your head and 
hold them there until I snap on the 
lights !” 

Burlington did as he had been or- 
dered. He heard the other man walk 
across the floor, there came a soft click, 
and the lights in the room flashed on, 

Gordon Burlington saw a man stand- 
ing near the wall by the light switch: 
The man was tall and slender, wore 
ordinary dark clothes, and had a black 
mask over his face. Burlington shud- 
dered when he saw the mask. It con- 
firmed his worst fears. The intruder 
was a criminal, and Burlington -was in 
grave danger. 

“What—do you—want?” the man in 
the bed gasped. 

“Take it easy, now! Get up and put 
on your dressing gown and slippers, and 
be quick about it. And remember that 
I am holding this revolver, and that I 
am a dead shot.” 

Burlington shuddered again. He 
swung his legs out of the bed, and with 
trembling hands picked up the dressing 
gown and drew it on, then managed 
to get the slippers on his feet. He 
looked up at the other man. 

“You are—er—a_ criminal?” he 
asked. 

A chuckle came from behind the 
mask, and the full, even voice replied 
to him. 

“I’m called that in certain circles. I 
call myself something else, but it isn’t 
necessary to mention it now.” 

“And what—do you want?” 





” Burlington man- 


















“T came here for valuables, natu- 
rally.” 

“And how—how did you get into the 
house—and into this room?’ Gordon 
Burlington asked suddenly, remember- 
ing something. “I didn’t think that a 
criminal i 

“Didn’t think anybody could get into 
your house at night, eh?” Joe Carden 
asked him. “I don’t suppose an or- 
dinary sneak thief could, my dear sir, 
but I am not an ordinary sneak thief, 
I assure you. I am always well pre- 
pared when I start out on a certain en- 
terprise. I did not attempt to raise one 
of your windows, sir, and so turn in an 
alarm that would have brought the 
police down on me.” 

“Indeed?” Burlington gasped. 

“T merely cut out a pane of glass, and 
when I got through I was careful not to 
touch the casement. You see, Mr. Bur- 
lington, I know practically all there 
is to know about your burglar alarms. 
And when I came up the stairs a few 
minutes ago, I was very particular to 
avoid stepping on the fourth step from 
the bottom. Nor did I touch the 





railing on the landing, just where 
nine men out of ten would touch 


it. Your alarms are excellent, sir, but 
useless when a man has knowledge of 
them.” 

“And how did you discover these 
things?” 

“Sorry, but I can’t answer that,” Joe 
Carden told him. ‘And I haven’t time 
to talk about it, either. I am here for 
business, not for a visit.” 

“What do you wish?” 

“You are going down the stairs with 
me, to your library, or whatever you 
call that big room where your safe is. 
You are going to walk one step ahead 
of me, and warn me regarding any 
traps you may have in the house. I 
think that I know all of them, but I’m 
not sure. And you are going to be 


very careful, for if you allow an alarm 
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to be given I’m going to fill you full 
of lead. Do you understand ?” 

“T—T’ll be careful about the alarms,” 
Burlington promised. 

“Very well; then we'll start. I'll 
snap out these lights and use the elec- 
tric torch. If we should happen to 
run across a prowling servant, you'll 
call out immediately that everything is 
all right. And do not forget the re- 
volver I’m holding.” 

Gordon Burlington shuddered again 
as he started toward the door. Joe Car- 
den snapped out the lights and fol- 
lowed at the other man’s heels. Down 
the broad stairs they went, Burlington 
being careful to warn Carden, in whis- 
pers, about the alarms they passed on 
the way. 

On the lower floor they marched 
along the hall, and Burlington opened 
the door of the library and walked in- 
side. 

“Do not step on that small rug,” he 
whispered. “There is an alarm plate 
beneath it.” 

“Good thing you warned me!” Joe 
Carden replied. “If an alarm goes in, 
they may get me, but I’ll get you first— 
and don’t you forget it. Draw all the 
shades and snap on the lights!” 

Gordon Burlington did as Carden 
commanded. He was growing more 
frightened every minute. Perspiration 
was standing out on his forehead, and 
he was trembling. He recalled all the 
stories he had ever read about the bru- 
talities of criminals, and of wealthy 
men being found dead in their own 
homes, nobody knowing the assassin or 
the motive. Gordon Burlington was 
not ready to die, though he was close 
to sixty. 

The shades drawn and the lights 
turned on, Burlington faced Joe Carden 
and trembled as he saw the latter’s eyes 
glittering through the mask. 

“What—what do you want to steal?” 
surlington asked. “If it is money you 
want a 
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“Thanks, but I don’t want any of 
your money,” Joe Carden said. 

“Then e 

“You have other things worth the 
taking, haven’t you? A certain Chinese 
vase, for instance 

“The vase!” Burlington gasped. 
“Surely you would not take my vase? 
I will give you money—much money.” 

“T came for the Chinese vase, and I 
want nothing else,” Joe Carden de- 
clared. 

“Do not take it, man!” Burlington 
begged. “I have been trying for sev- 
eral years to get it, and finally suc- 
ceeded. A hundred men were after it. 
It isn’t only its value. Perhaps you 
would not understand. But I love that 
vase. I look at it by the hour. To me 
it is one of the greatest works of art 
in the world.” 

“T know all about it.” 

“Tl give you its value in other 
things. But please do not take the vase. 
And what good would it do you?” Bur- 
lington asked. ‘You would not dare 
offer it for sale. It is the only one 
of its kind in the world. Every col- 
lector would know it was stolen. You 
couldn’t sell it.” 

“T’ll take care of that part of it. All 
you have to do is get me the vase,” 
Carden said. “And I don’t intend to 
stand here and talk about it, either. If 
you force me to use this revolver e 

“Wait—wait!” Burlington implored. 
“Won't you take money ?” 

“T came for the vase, and that is 
what I want!” 

Gordon Burlington sighed and 
turned away. He walked across the 
room to a little cabinet. In the cabinet, 
on a shelf, was a vase that Joe Carden 
identified at once from the pictures he 
had seen. 

“Be quick about it!’ he urged. 
“And remember what I said about set- 
ting off alarms. I'll fill you full of 
lead * 

Burlington shuffled back to his desk 
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and got a key from a drawer there. He 
unlocked the cabinet and took out the 
vase, and carried it carefully to the 
table in the middle of the room. 

He sat down, the vase in his hands, 
and gloated over it. There were tears 
in his eyes as he looked up at Joe 
Carden again. 

“T don’t suppose you understand what 
it means for a man to love things like 
that,” he said. ‘Let me ask you again 
to take something else, and leave me 
this vase. I can get you money, or 
jewels e 

“No use in arguing with me,” Carden 
said. “I came for the vase, and that’s 
all. And I do know how you feel. I 
know that you are a genuine art lover. 
But I’ve got to have the vase.” 

“You can’t sell it.” 

“Don’t worry about that. And let’s 
have an end of thjs talk. Wrap that 
vase up in a piece of newspaper.” 

“That precious vase in newspaper?” 

“That’s the way I want it,” Carden 
declared. “I don’t care to advertise 
what I’m carrying around. And keep 
on remembering what I said would hap- 
pen to you if you try any tricks on me. 
I may mention that my assistant is 
standing just outside the window 
through which I entered, in case he is 
needed.” : 

Burlington started to beg and plead 
again, but Joe Carden would not listen. 
The art lover wrapped his precious vase 
in newspaper, and Carden took the 
package from him. 

“Now you'll walk with me to the 
window, and there I'll tell you some- 
thing interesting,” Joe Carden said. 
“Snap off the lights, and we'll use my 
torch again.” 

Burlington was almost sobbing now, 
and the crook comedian knew that he 
had nothing to fear from him. But 
he wanted to make sure. 

“In case you should touch anything 
that will send in an alarm, the vase will 
be gone forever,” he said. “If I am 
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disturbed while I am here, I shall 
simply smash this vase into a thousand 
pieces.” 

“You'd smash the precious vase—the 
only one of its kind in the world?” Bur- 
lington gasped. 

“Into a thousand and one bits, if I am 
bothered. So don’t set off any alarms.” 

“T'll not! I'll not attempt it!” Bur- 
lington said. “Though I cannot have 
my vase, I do not want it destroyed and 
lost to the world. But, if you’d let me 
give you money or jewels—things that 
you could sell ai 

“We've had enough of that talk? 
Come along!” 

Once more they went through the 
hall, this time to the front of the 
house, and into a room to one side. 
There was the window that had been 
cut cut, the shade pulled down and 
fastened. Joe Carden stopped just in 
front of it, and hissed peculiarly. On 
the outside, Nifty Burke answered. 

Then Carden turned and _ stepped 
close to Gordon Burlington again. 

“T’ll make a deal with you, Mr. Bur- 
lington,” he said. “It would be natural 
if you telephoned the police as soon as 
I went away. You may, if you wish. 
But, if you do not report this affair to 
the police for three days, I'll return 
your vase.” 

“Return it!” Burlington 
“What do you mean?” 

“Just that. Forget this incident for 
three days, and on the third night from 
now I’ll come back with your vase, else 
telephone you and return it in some 
other manner. I want your vase for 
only a few days, understand.” 

“But——” 

“No argument! 


cried. 


And T'll tell you 
nothing more! In fact, I insist on this 
deal. I need the vase for a time, but 
you are a genuine collector and should 
not be robbed of it for always. Keep 
this robbery to yourself, and I’ll return 
the vase as soon as possible—say three 
nights from now. Telephone the police 


—and you'll never see the vase again, 
nor will any other man. For I’ll smash 
it to bits and throw the bits into some 
trash can 2g 

“No—no! I'll do as you say!” Bur- 
lington gasped. 

“Very well. I know you are a man 
of your word. Go back to bed, now, 
and don’t worry about your vase.” 

“You'll take good care of it?” 

“You may be sure of that. And I'll 
keep my word, too. I may be what 
you call a criminal, but I always keep 
my word.” 

Joe Carden extinguished his torch, 
raised the shade slowly and carefully, 
and got through the window. Nifty 
Burke was waiting for him in the dark- 
ness close to the side of the house. 

“Get it?” he asked. 

“Easy!” Joe Carden declared. 
“Everything running along according 
to plans. Now we'll get down to the 
Razelus shop and begin to collect. 
This is going to be some stunt, Nifty.” 

“You said it, boss.” 

“And, in the end, nobody will be 
stung except dirty thieves. I wouldn’t 
steal from a regular crook, of course, 
Nifty. But take a man like Razelus, 
who pretends to be an honest citizen 
and is not—I certainly do love to sting 
a man like that. And Roger Belcher, 
with his fortune and his big house, pre- 
tending to be one of the big men of 
the city, yet as crooked as you can 
find them—I certainly do love to sting 
that sort of man, too. An honest crook 
comes out in the open—admits he is 
a crook and sticks to it. But men like 
Razelus and Roger Belcher 

“Serve ’em right!” said Burke, 


CHAPTER IV. 
DETECTIVE SAM MARTER, 
OE CARDEN and Nifty Burke 
slipped away from the Burlington 
mansion and hurried down a side street, 
keeping in the shadows as much as 
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possible, alert for the sight of a patrol- 
man. 

They darted across a wide avenue 
and went down another side street, 
walking block after block rapidly, 
speaking but little. And after a time 
they came to a car line and waited for 
an owl car. They rode toward the 
lower end of the city. 

Leaving the car, Joe Carden went 
ahead some distance until he reached 
the narrow, crooked street where Raze- 
lus had his shop. He paused in front 
of the shop to light a cigarette, stepped 
close tothe window, and tried to see 
inside. There was not even a light in 
the front of the shop. 

He went around the corner and came 
to the mouth of the alley, into which he 
darted. Along it he slipped in the dark- 
ness, stopping now and then to listen. 
Nifty Burke, entered the alley from the 
other end, met the crook comedian 
within a dozen feet of the rear door 
of Razelus’s shop. 

“A quarter to four, boss,” he whis- 
pered. 

“T told him four o’clock, so we'd 
better wait a few minutes. I suppose 
you remember your instructions ?” 

“Sure. Never forget orders,” Nifty 
Burke said. 

“Did you prowl your end of the 


alley ?” 
“Certain. Not as much as a cat in 
it, boss. If this old bird tries to 
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double cross us 

“T don’t think there is much danger, 
Nifty. Razelus really wants this vase. 
He pays me two thousand for it, and 
he probably will sell it for fifteen thou- 
sand, or more. There’ll be no double 
cross when Mr. Razelus has a chance 
to make a fortune like that on a quick 
deal. And he’d think twice, I believe, 
before trying iton me. You see, Nifty, 
when I left him, I accidentally exposed 
the scar on my left wrist and let him 
know my identity.” 

“T getcha, boss.” 
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“He'll be afraid of a trick—afraid 
I'll try to sell him a fake vase, or some- 
thing like that—but he’ll not call in the 
police, you may be sure. There'll be 
a trick, all right, but not the one he is 
planning on.” 

Joe Carden chuckled softly, and an 
answering chuckle came from Nifty 
Burke. They made themselves com- 
fortable and waited, watching the ends 
of the alley, ready to get in a more se- 
cure positiqn if an officer on the beat 
came walking through. 

Finally Joe Carden pressed Burke’s 
arm, and they got up and went to the 
rear door of the shop. Carden knocked, 
waited a moment, and knocked again. 

There was a short wait, and then the 
door was opened softly, and for a space 
of six inches. Carden saw that a chain 
held it in that position; Razelus was 
not the man to take chances at that 
hour. 

“Tt’s Smith,” Carden said. 

“Oh, yes—Smith!” Razelus grunted. 
“You've got it?” 

“I have. Let me in and I'll put it 
on your desk, as I said.” 


Razelus took off the chain and 
opened the door wider. Joe Carden 
darted inside. Razelus would have 


closed and bolted the door again, but 
Nifty Burke held it open and squeezed 
through. 

“My assistant,” Joe Carden ex- 
plained. “It’s all right, Razelus. We 
mean to deal fairly with you, and ex- 
pect you to-do the same with us. If 
you've tipped this to the police——” 

“T haven't!” 

“It is fortunate for you that you 
have not. My assistant is a keen one 
with a knife, and always carries a pet 
knife around with him. Now, let’s get 
down to business. We're in a hurry to 
get away from here. Turn on more 
light.” 

There was a candle burning on the 
battered desk. Razelus turned on a 














single incandescent light and blew out 
the candle. 

“Let’s see it! 
Razelus said. 

“Take it easy,” Carden advised him. 
“You’re going to see it, all right. But 
I’m not forgetting our little deal, 
You’ve got the money ready ?” 

“You can have it the minute I’m sat- 
isfied that the vase is all right.” 

“It’s all right. I don’t deal in fake 
antiques,” Joe Carden said, laughing 
lightly. 

He unwrapped the vase and put it on 
the desk. Razelus sat down and 
clutched the precious art object in his 
hands. Into his eyes came a gleam of 
pleasure; Razelus knew an object of 
value when he saw it. 

“Well, is it the vase?” Joe Carden 
demanded. 

Razelus did not answer at the time. 
He turned the vase up and inspected the 
bottom of it. Near one edge was a 
tiny mark that Razelus knew should be 
there if the vase was genuine. 

“Yes, it is the vase,” he replied. 
“How on earth did you get the thing?” 

“That’s none of your business, 
Razelus. But I don’t mind telling you 
that Mr. Burlfigton gave it to me,” 
Carden replied,.chuckling once more. 

“Gave it to you? I see him!” 

“Nevertheless, he did. Well, if 
you’re satisfied that the vase is all right, 
suppose we end the deal. Two thou- 
sand was the price, Razelus.” 

“Yes; but I was sorry ten minutes 
after you had gone that I had promised 
to pay that much,” Razelus declared. 
“I am running a great risk.” 

“It won’t do you any good to talk 
along that line—you’ll only be wasting 
time. I’ve delivered the goods, and I 


Let’s see the vase!” 


expect you to pay for them. And hurry 
up about it!” 

Razelus sighed and arose. He picked 
up the vase and went to a corner of 
the little rear room, and put the vase 
on a packing case there. 

2C ps 


And then he 
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went back to them, fumbling in an in- 
ner pocket of his coat. 

“T am a man of my word,” he said. 
“But how do I know that you won't 
take the vase away again after I give 
you the money?” 

“And I’m a man of my word!” Joe 
Carden returned in decisive tones. 
“T’m not known as a double crosser, 
Razelus! And I’d advice you not to 
intimate as much again!” 

Razelus trembled and pulled the 
money out of his pocket. He sat down 
and counted it, and handed it to Joe 
Carden, who counted it for himself. 

“Correct,” Carden - said. “And 
you’ve got a bargain.” 

“Now that our deal is over, I don’t 
mind telling you that I think I have.” 

“But the deal isn’t ended,” Carden 
told him. 

“Not ended? Not ended? What do 
you mean? You have your money. 
And you promised uf 

“That part of the deal is ended, 
Razelus. I have the money and you 
have the vase. We're quits there, all 
right. But the deal isn’t ended, for all 
that. You'll understand later, Raze- 
lus.” 

“If you try any tricks 

“Serve you right if I did!” Joe Car- 
den told him. “You're the worst kind 
of a crook, Razelus. You pose as an 
honest man, and you’re anything but 
that. You haven’t the nerve to come 
out openly and admit that you're 
crooked. Serve you right if I stung you 
good and plenty! And before I am 
done with you, I’m going to do just that 
thing!” 

“What do you mean?” Razelus cried 
again. 

“You'll find out one of these days. 
But don’t worry about the vase. Only, 
I’d advise you to get rid of it as soon 
as possible. It’s a bad thing to have 
around, Razelus.” 

“Oh, I'll get rid of it!” 

“And at a handsome profit, I sup- 
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pose. However, that is none of my 
business. I don’t care if you sell the 


thing for a million. Now we'll leave 
you, Razelus.” 

“T don’t like the way you spoke a 
moment ago.” 

“Threw a scare into you, did I? 
Well, I’m glad of it, Razelus. You’rea 
dishonest crook! Take my advice—get 
that vase out of your hands as soon 
as possible.” 

Joe Carden and Nifty Burke walked 
across to the door, and Razelus snapped 
off the electric light and took off the 
chain. He opened the door a couple of 
inches and listened; then he opened it 
wider, and the crook comedian and his 
assistant slipped into the dark alley. 

They walked down it slowly, alert, 
listening as they approached the street. 

“We scared the old boy,” Burke 
whispered, 

“Think our little scheme will work?” 

“You know it will, boss. He’ll break 
his neck to sell that vase as soon as 
he can.” 

“Well, that’s what we want him to 
do,” Carden said. “We’d better part 
here, Nifty. Get home as quickly as 
you can—and be careful.” 

Nifty Burke hung back in the shad- 
ows. Joe Carden stepped into the street 
and hurried along the walk. He kept 
in the darkness as much 4s possible 
until he reached the first wide avenue. 
He did not care to be observed in that 
part of town. 

Down the avenue he hurried toward 
the place where he had his rooms. And 
suddenly, around a corner, came the 
man he wished most to avoid—Detec- 
tive Sam Marter. 

There was no chance for Joe Carden 
to dodge the officer without attracting 
attention. So “he walked forward 
boldly, puffing at a cigarette, as though 
he did not care whether a score of 
detectives were in the neighborhood. 

Marter stopped and watched him ap- 
proach. Joe Carden looked up at him. 
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“Hello! How’s the boy sleuth?” the 
crook comedian asked. 

‘Out a little late, aren’t you?” Marter 
countered. “Taking a walk for your 
health, I suppose.” 

“You've guessed it.” 

“The night air is bad at times,” the 
detective insinuated. 

“I’m not afraid of it, Marter. 
you’re out in it, you know.” 

“I’m out on business. Are you?” 

“Oh, I’d not say that,” said Carden. 
“No law against a gentleman walking 
around at four in the morning, is 
there ?” 

“No law against a gentleman doing 
it, I believe.” 

“Inclined to be nasty, are you? Want 
to arrest me for vagrancy again?” 

Detective Marter’s face grew purple 
with sudden wrath. He stepped closer. 
“Have your little joke while you can,” 
he said. “I know you for what you 
are, Carden, and sooner or later I’m 
going to catch you with the goods. I’m 
going to see you up the river in the big 
stone house one of these days. No 
crook can get fresh with me, and get 
away with it.” 

“Insinuating that I am a crook?” 
Carden asked. 

“T don’t mean to insinuate it—I’m 
telling you to your face!” the detective 
declared. “I’m willing to admit that 
you're clever, but other clever men are 
behind the bars. And that’s where I’m 
going to put you, Joe Carden, before 
I’m done with you.” 

“A valiant ambition, I’m sure,” Car- 
den said, laughing. 

“Laugh while it’s in your system. 
You'll not be laughing one of these 
days,” Marter told him. 

“You amuse me, Marter,” Carden 
said. ‘However, it grows late, and I 
must be on my way. Farewell, Mar- 
ter, and don’t let your anger give you 
a stroke of apoplexy. It would be a 
sad loss for the police department. 
There'd be nobody left to give your fel- 
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low officers a good laugh now and then. 
Since you don’t intend to arrest me for 
vagrancy again, I’ll be on my way.” 

Joe Carden chuckled again and 
whirled around to continue up the 
street. He felt that he had carried off 
the encounter very well indeed, but he 
would rather have avoided it. Marter 
was a man of talent in his chosen pro- 
fession, Joe Carden knew. He was no 
ignorant police detective. Marter had 
both courage and brains. 

“Rather have some other chap on my 
trail, but I’m not worrying any,” Car- 
den told himself. 

One thing bothered him, however. 
He was certain that Marter did not 
know his present place of residence, 
and he did not want him to know it. 
He could not be having the detective 
shadowing his domicile continually and 
knowing every time he went in and 
came out. If Marter discovered Car- 
den’s address, the crook comedian 
would have to move; and he was com- 
fortably situated. 

So, if Marter made an attempt to 
follow him now, Joe Carden would 
have to dodge him. And at the corner 
he made sure that Marter would make 
such an attempt. 

“Shadowing me, is he?’ Carden 
mused. “Have to dodge him—that’s 
all.” 

He darted up the street and turned 
the next corner. And he knew that he 
had not shaken off Marter. The detec- 
tive was shadowing him with all the 
skill of which he was master, on a trail 
and determined to follow it to the end. 

Joe Carden went on along the street, 
in a direction away from his rooms. 
He turned down a cross street, seeking 
a place where he could hide until Mar- 
ter had passed him, and finding nothing 
that would serve for the purpose. 


Into another street he went, and 


finally back to the avenue, and there he 
stepped into an all-night restaurant and 
purchased a package of cigarettes he 
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did not need. But Marter did not lose 
him. Carden saw the detective across 
the street waiting. 

“Determined to stick, is he?’ the 
comedian said to himself. “Well, I 
can’t be running around all night 
dodging him.” 

Out into the street he went again, 
and straight up to Marter. 

“Hanging around this street regu- 
larly?” Carden asked. “I thought cops 
walked beats.” 

“Oh, I’m walking a beat, all right.” 

“Trying to shadow me, are you? 
Want to know where I live? I don’t 
care much, Marter, but I like to annoy 
you. Follow, if you like. I can stay 
awake as long as you.” 

“Yes?” 

“You heard me.” 

Carden paused to light a cigarette, 
and then swung off up the street. Mar- 
ter followed deliberately, openly, not 
caring whether Joe Carden observed 


him or not. Nor did Carden walk 
swiftly. He prowled around the neigh- 


borhood for half an hour, walking 
around block after block, with Detec- 
tive Sam Marter always less than half 
a block behind. 

And suddenly the crook comedian 
came to an open doorway that led to a 
cheap lodging house. He darted in- 
side and hurried up the stairs. There 
he reconnoitered. Nobody was in the 
tiny office. 

Carden darted down the hall noise- 
lessly, opened the window there, got 
out upon the fire escape landing, and 
closed the window again, then went 
swiftly down the steel ladder. He 
found himself in a court which had 
an outlet to an alley. Through the 
darkness Joe Carden hurried, and so 
came to the street again. Marter was 
not to be seen. 

“Talking to the landlord, I suppose, 
and describing me,” Carden thought. 
“Well, that will keep him out of mis- 
chief for a few minutes.” 
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Down the cross street he hurried 
again, and back to the avenue. He 
made sure that Marter was not shad- 
owing, and then he hurried to the build- 
ing where he had rooms. Nifty Burke 
was already there, pacing the floor nerv- 
ously. 

“T was beginnin’ to wonder what had 
happened to you, boss,” he said. 

“Brother Marter was trying to find 
out where we lived, that’s all,’’ Carden 
replied. 

“That guy makes me feel shivery at 
times,” Nifty Burke admitted. “The 
other day he gave me the stony stare.” 

“Well, watch out for him. We don’t 
want to move, you know, and that’s 
what we'll have to do if he discovers 
where we live. Now I’m going to get 
some sleep. And you get up early and 
do as I told you.” 

“You can depend on me, boss,” 
Burke replied. 

“You haven’t forgotten orders?” 

“You can bet I haven't.” 

“And don’t forget to telephone as 
soon as you know about things,” Car- 
den added. 

“Tl be on the job, boss.” 

“And I'll be waiting for that phone 
message. If it doesn’t come in a rea- 
sonable length of time, I’ll join you. 
You can get three or four hours’ sleep, 
if you turn in now.” 

Nifty Burke hurried to his own bed- 
room, and Joe Carden undressed slowly 
in his, now and then looking at his 
reflection in the mirror and grinning 
at himself. Joe Carden was well satis- 
fied with the way things were going. 


CHAPTER V. 

ANOTHER SORT OF DEAL. 

[rt was noon when Joe Carden crept 
from bed and hurried to his bath. 
He ordered breakfast sent up from the 
near-by restaurant that supplied meals, 
and ate it slowly and with evident 
relish. Nifty Burke, he knew, had been 
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gone for several hours. Nifty had 
work to do, and after it was done he 
could rest while Joe Carden did his 
share. 

Just as the crook comedian finished 
dressing, the telephone rang. 

“Hello!” he called. 

“Boss?” Nifty’s voice asked. 

“Yes.” 

“Good guessing, boss. I even fol- 
lowed our man home, and he’s there 
now. I'll meet you where you said.” 

“Be there in less than half an hour, 
Nifty.” 

Carden hung up the receiver and ob- 
served himself in the full-length mir- 
ror in his bedroom. He was dressed 
in a blue suit of conservative cut, wore 
wide black shoes and a soft black hat. 
From a pocket of the coat he took a 
policeman’s shield, glanced at it, and 
returned it.. Then, chuckling again, he 
started toward the door. Once more 
the telephone rang. 

Carden looked disconcerted as he 
took down the receiver. He feared 
what the message would be. 

“Hello!” he called. 

“How is Mr. Carden to-day?” 

It was a woman’s voice that asked the 
question, and Joe Carden shuddered as 
he heard. 

“Who is this?” he asked. 

“This is the Nameless One, silly boy. 
You know perfectly well. I don’t want 
to bother or annoy you, but I just 
thought I’d call up and say that I’m 
glad you were successful last night.” 

“What do you mean?” Carden cried. 

“You know—the vase. I hope you 
sold it for a good round sum, Or per- 
haps you have turned art lover and are 
going to keep it for yourself.” 

“Pardon me, but I do not know what 
you are talking about,’ Carden said. 

“Naughty boy! You know very 
well,” 

“When are you going to let me see 
you?” Carden demanded, changing his 
tone, 

















“Some day, perhaps, but not now. 
Good-by !” 

And there came a soft “snap” from 
her end of the line that told she had 
hung up the receiver. 

Joe Carden dropped weakly into the 
nearest chair, almost unnerved. More 
than three months before it had 
started. This woman had called and 
said that she was the Nameless One. 
She seemed to know every move the 
comedian made. 

Every two or three days she would 
get Joe Carden on the telephone and 
speak of things he believed no person 
knew save Nifty Burke and himself. 
He had tried to trace her calls, and had 
found that they came from public pay 
stations. 

What was her object? She had not 
attempted blackmail, or anything of the 
sort. She had refused to let Carden 
meet her. She had said that she ad- 
mired many of the things he had done, 
but did not care to meet him person- 
ally. 

Joe Carden was beginning to fear 
her. She seemed to know everything 
that he did. And he was haunted by 
the idea that some fine day she would 
make demands that he would have to 
grant to protect himself. But as yet 
she had been nothing but pleasant, 
had voiced no threat of any nature. 

“She must be shadowing me closer 
than Sam Marter ever did,’ Carden 
told himself. “Well, I suppose I'll 
understand it some day. And I'll 
wager that I’ll not like it when I do!” 

Take this last message of hers, for 
instance. The affair of the Chinese 
vase had been planned carefully, and 
Joe Carden failed to understand how 
she could have learned anything con- 
cerning it. The more he thought about 


it, the more he worried. It would have 
been bad enough to have had some 
person he knew aware of his nefarious 
actions; it was a great deal worse to 
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be at the mercy of some mysterious 
stranger. 

Carden left his apartment and hur- 
ried down to the street. Two blocks 
away he engaged a taxicab, and in this 
he rode uptown to a certain square. 
There he paid the chauffeur and dis- 
missed the cab, and walked another 
block, where Nifty Burke met him on 
the corner. 

“Well?” Carden asked. 

“Razelus must have got busy early 
this morning,” Burke reported. “I 
was on the job early and watched. 
Roger Belcher got down there about ten 
o'clock, and was inside the shop for an 
hour. He drove away and went to his 
bank, me after him in a taxi. Then 
he went back to the old shop again. 
That bird of a Razelus probably made 
him pay in cash instead of with a 
check.” 

“Undoubtedly,” Carden said. 

“Belcher came from the shop the last 
time with a small package that was 
about right to hold the vase. I fol- 
lowed him again, and he drove straight 
home. He. was there a few minutes 
before I telephoned, and I think he’s 
there yet.” 

“Good enough! 
and get some sleep. 
in a couple of hours or so. 
thing of Marter?” 

“Not a glimpse, and I was keepin’ 
my eyes open for him, too.” 

Nifty Burke hurried away, and Joe 
Carden walked to the other corner of 
the square and .got another taxicab. 
The address he gave the chauffeur was 
within a block of the residence of 
Roger Belcher. 

Carden sank back against the cush- 
ions and puffed at a big black cigar. He 
wanted to look like an ordinary police 
detective, and he hoped that he did. 
He was going to call on Mr. Belcher 
and tell that gentleman a few things, 
and maybe ask a question or two. 

Reaching his destination, he paid the 


Go home, Burke, 
I’ll be back there 
See any- 








chauffeur and walked slowly up the 
famous avenue. The mansion of 
Roger Belcher had an atmosphere of 
money about it, yet to Joe Carden, who 
knew a few things about architecture, 
it was no less than an atrocity. 

Carden did not hesitate. He passed 
through the bronze gates and hurried 
up the front steps, having made sure 
that there was nobody in the neighbor- 
hood as he did not want any one to 
observe him. He rang the bell, and 
waited. 

“T want to see Mr. Belcher,” he told 
the servant who answered the ring. 

“I am afraid that he is busy, sir,” the 
servant retorted, sizing up Joe Carden 
and sniffing a bit. 

“He’s not too busy to see me,” Car- 
den persisted. “Tell him that it is a 
man from police headquarters who 
wants to warn him about his art stuff.” 

His statement seemed to impress the 
servant, who immediately ushered Joe 
Carden into a waiting room and de- 
parted. Within five minutes he had re- 
turned. 

“Mr. Belcher will see you, sir,” he 
said. 

Joe Carden followed him through the 
hallway and up the stairs to the second 
floor. The apartment into which he 
was shown was a sort of glorified 
office, with valuable tapestries on the 
walls and furniture of the heaviest 
mahogany. 

Roger Belcher sat before his massive 
desk, puffing at a cigar and frowning 
after the accepted manner of a king 
of finance. Joe Carden, however, 
failed to be impressed. He chuckled 
softly to himself, though his manner 
was courteous in the extreme as he 
crossed the room and bowed to the 
master of the house. 

“The servant says that you are from 
police headquarters,” Belcher snapped. 
“What do you wish with me, please?” 

Joe Carden sat down leisurely and 
glanced across the long desk at his man, 
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“Mr. Belcher, you are known as a 
patron of the arts,” he said. “It is 
common knowledge that you purchase 
art treasures whenever you have the 
chance, and now have quite a collec- 
tion.” 

“Got the finest private collection in 
town, bar one, and I’ll have that beaten 
inside another year,” Belcher growled, 

“Exactly, sir. I want to warn you 
that there are some clever thieves at 
work who make a specialty in art 
treasures.” 

Belcher threw 
laughed raucously. 

“Young man, I do not worry about 
such persons,” he said. “I have my 
collection well protected.” 

“Of course, I know exactly how it 
is protected,” Joe Carden said. “Your 
scheme of protection is an excellent 
one, but these thieves are unusually 
clever, I am given to understand.” 

“My dear sir, I defy any thief in 
the world to get away with any of my 
treasures without sounding an alarm 
that will cause a riot,” Belcher de- 
clared. “I have paid special attention 
to the matter of protection, an addi- 
tional precaution to the insurance I 
carry. Some of my things are worth 
more than any amount of money, and 
insurance would scarcely compensate 
me were they stolen. I’m pleased that 
your department should take this in- 
terest in me, but I feel confident that 
I shall suffer no loss.” 

“Pardon me, Mr. Belcher,” Joe Car- 
den said, “but you are not the only 
collector in the city who has that idea, 
And just last night a certain one suf- 
fered a great loss.” 

“You amaze me!” 

“It is the truth, I assure you. You 
are acquainted with Gordon Burling- 
ton, are you not?” 

“Oh, I know of him,” Belcher ad- 
mitted, showing plainly that the men- 
tion of Burlington’s name annoyed him. 

“Recently he purchased a certain 
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Chinese vase, the only one of its kind 
in the world, and one of great value.” 

“T know of it.” 

“And last night it was stolen,” Joe 
Carden said. 

“Stolen!” Belcher cried. 

He overacted a bit, and Joe Carden 
was quick to notice it. The crook 
comedian knew at once that Belcher 
was aware of the theft of the vase, and 
that Nifty Burke had guessed correctly 
when he said that Belcher had pur- 
chased it. 

“Yes, it was stolen,” Carden: said. 
“And we are informing all collectors 
and lovers of art objects to be careful 
in their purchases in the near future.” 

“No real collector, no man who 
knew about such things, would buy 
that vase,” Belcher declared. “They’d 
know, of course, that it was stolen 
goods.” 

“Um!” Joe Carden grunted. “Some 
man with money enough might buy it 
just to possess it, though he would not 
dare show it to his friends or exhibit it 
in a museum.” 

“That might be possible, of course.” 

“Some man who hated Gordon Bur- 
lington, let us say, might purchase it 
just to have the laugh on Burlington. 
For imstance, you might do such a 
thing.” 

“I beg your pardon?” 

“It is well known in certain circles 
that you have no love for Burlington, 
Mr. Belcher.” 

“I have not—that is true. I think 
he’s an ass, if you want to know.” 

“And you’d buy the vase, if you got 
the chance, eh?” 

“But it is stolen goods, you know. 
I’d have small protection if I did such 
a thing.” 

“Mr. Belcher, I happen to know that 
you did just that thing!” 

Joe Carden’s voice rang out, and 
Belcher sat up straight in his chair. 
“What do you mean?” he cried. “Do 
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you want me to call a servant and have 
you shown the door?” 

“T scarcely think you'll do that, Mr. 
Belcher. It is not necessary that what 
I know goes further.” 

“Um! Suppose you explain your- 
self.” 

“T know of the deal, that is all. I 
know where you got the vase—but do 
not blame Razelus, for he did not 
betray you. He is afraid for his own 
skin, if you ask me.” 

“And you think that I have bought a 
stolen vase—is that it?’ Roger Belcher 
demanded. 

But neither his words nor his man- 
ner appeared to disconcert Mr. Joe Car- 
den. 

“T know that you bought it,” Carden 
said. ‘And I don’t care a lot. I can 
forget it, of course. And I’m really 
making the rounds of all collectors of 
art objects to sound a warning. So— 
if you just be careful - 

“Young man, I have some influence 
in this city. Suppose I take a notion 
to have you kicked out of your job?” 

“You might do it, sir. But there is 
a district attorney who happens to be 
honest, and I understand that he has 
small love for you. I believe he re- 
cently made the statement that you 
were a business crook, and that he’d get 
you sooner or later. Yes, you might 
have me kicked out—in time. But, be- 
fore you did “ 

Joe Carden stopped in the middle of 
the sentence, took a cigarette from his 
pocket, and lighted it deliberately. 

“So you are here to blackmail me?” 
Belcher asked. 

“My dear sir, I am here to do noth- 
ing of the sort. I am here to warn you 
about that vase. As a friend, let me 
give you a tip to keep it well hidden. 
I’m the only man, in addition to 
Razelus and yourself, who knows about 
the affair. One other may have an idea, 
but he is a friend of mine—also a busy 
man.” 
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“Well, we may as well come down to 
cases,” Belcher said. “I find it always 
is the better way. How much do you 
want?” 

“IT haven’t said that I want any- 
thing.” 

“Nonsense! What’s your price? 
Since we are alone, I don’t mind telling 
you that I have the vase, but all the 
cops in the world couldn’t find it.” 

“Possibly not; but old Razelus could 
be forced to confess that he sold it to 
you—to save his own hide.” 

“I have plenty of money. I could 
take care of Razelus if he was threat- 
ened.” 

“Not if he had the proper amount of 
fear in his heart,” Joe Carden said. 
“He could go on the stand and make a 
jury believe that he was an innocent 
purchaser, and that he had sold the 
thing to you for a small sum, not know- 
ing what it really was—but that you 
did know when you bought it.” 

“Small sum, eh?” 

“You paid in cash, didn’t you? That 
was a mistake. How can you show 
that it was not a small sum?” Carden 
asked. 

“All right! 
stay bought ?” 

“T don’t want you to buy me. You 
may pay me a fee for profesional ad- 
vice, if you like.” 

“What’s the advice?” Belcher wanted 
to know. 

“Keep that vase where it cannot be 
found readily, until this thing blows 
over. Let me show you how to hide 
the thing.” 

“T’'ll take care of the vase. 
the fee?” 

“Suppose you mention it.” 

“A thousand dollars,” Belcher said. 
“I’ve bought police officers before, and 
that is the standard price.” 

Joe Carden looked serious for a mo- 
ment. He had fought against police 
officers all his life, yet he respected 
them for a body of hard-working, 


If I buy you, do you 


What’s 
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honest men, save for a scoundrel now 
and then such as might be found in 
any line of work. And he did not like 
to hear a man like Roger Belcher in- 
timating that police officers could be 
bought wholesale. 

“Very well,” he replied. “Cash, of 
course. And I'll see that everybody 
follows a blind trail. Ill have them 
looking for that vase in Europe within 
ten days.” 

“Good enough! Come here to-mor- 
row at this time, and I’ll have the coin 
for you.” 

Joe Carden grinned. “I’m not mak- 
ing any deals to-morrow—it’s my day 
off,” he announced. 

“Very well. But the thousand is all 
that you get, young man. Don’t come 
running to me every week or so for 
funds.” 

“The thousand closes the deal,” Car- 
den said. 

Belcher crossed the room to his safe, 
opened it, and returned with a sheaf of 
bills in one hand. He counted out a 
thousand dollars and tossed the cur- 
rency across the table to Joe Carden. 

“Don’t even know your name,” he 
growled. 

“Smith will do,’ Carden replied, 
grinning. “And now that we are part- 
ners in crime, you’d better listen to my 
advice. Where are you keeping the 
thing ?” 

“T’'ll attend to that.” 

“And I'll bet you’re keeping it just 
where a cop would look the first thing. 
Give me a glance at it, will you? It 
must be a peach to be worth so much. 
I saw something about it in the paper 
Sunday.” 

Belcher regarded him for a moment, 
and then got up and went to another 
big desk in one corner of the room. 
He opened a lower drawer and took 
out the vase. 

Joe Carden looked at it carefully, ex- 
claiming at its beauty, and handed it 
back. 

















“T’d have to have a lot more money 
than I’ve got now before I’d pay a big 
sum for a thing like that,” he said. 

“Perhaps you don’t understand such 
things.” 

“Possibly I do not,” Carden replied, 
grinning a little. “Well, I’ll leave you 
now—no use wasting any more of your 
time. And don’t you worry too much, 
Mr. Belcher—don’t worry at all. 
Everything will be strictly all right!” 

There was a double meaning to that 
last remark, but Roger Belcher knew 
nothing of it. And Joe Carden went 
from the mansion and walked to the 
nearest corner, where he signaled the 
chauffeur of an unengaged taxicab. 

“That Chinese vase has netted me 
three thousand dollars already, and I’ve 
only started,” he told himself as the 
taxi carried him downtown. “Some 
little vase!” 


CHAPTER VI. 
MARTER ON THE TRAIL. 


HE firm of Carden & Burke rested 
the remainder of the day and spent 

the night in innocent slumber. In the 
morning Joe Carden took his usual 
exercise, bath, and breakfast, and then 


grinned across the room at Nifty 
Burke. 

“Time for the next move in the 
game,” the crook comedian said. “I'll 


write the letters now, Burke, and then 
you'll go out and send them by mes- 
sengers. To-morrow should be our big 
day.” 

“Tll say so!” Nifty Burke remarked. 

Joe Carden chuckled and turned to 
his desk. When he wrote, it was with 
his left hand, and in large characters, 
a handwriting so disguised that no ex- 
pert could have attributed the author- 
ship to him. The first letter was ad- 
dressed to Razelus, and read as fol- 
lows: 

The writer of this letter knows all con- 
cerning a recent deal made by you, and re- 
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garding a famous Chinese vase. You have 
escaped prosecution heretofore, but you have 
gone a step too far this time. The details, 
if given to the police, would be enough to 
send you up the river for ten years or more, 
and a certain well-known rich man with you. 
If you wish to escape this, put one thousand 
dollars in an envelope addressed to George 
X. Z. Brown, General Delivery, and mail it 
this evening. The letter will be called for 
at noon to-morrow. The matter ends if you 
do as I say; if you do not, the district attor- 
ney will be given some interesting informa- 
tion. Do not fail; nothing can save you if 
you do, for the evidence is conclusive. 


Joe Carden addressed and sealed the 
note, chuckled again, and looked across 
at Nifty Burke. 

“A certain gentleman by the name of 
Razelus is going to throw a fit when he 
gets this,” he said. 

“Think he’ll mail the coin?” 

“Yes,” Carden replied. “Either he’ll 
mail it immediately through fear, or 
he’ll try to work some game with the 
police, in connection with Belcher, and 
throw all blame on me. In that case, 
Nifty, the coin will be mailed—marked 
bills probably. You see, the police 
know that to catch me they must get 
me with the goods. I could call for 
mail addressed to George X. Z. Brown 
and declare that was a name I used in 
certain business matters. There is no 
law against using a name not your own 
unless you do it to defraud, public 
opinion to the contrary. To nail me, 
Nifty, they’d have to send money and 
afterward find it in my possession. 
Now I'll write another letter.” 

He took another sheet of paper and 
indicted an epistle to Roger Belcher. 


So you bought a stolen Chinese vase, did 
you? I know all the details. If you care 
to escape prosecution, put five thousand dol- 
lars in an envelope addressed to George X. 
Z. Brown, General Delivery, and mail it 
late to-night. The letter will be called for 
by noon to-morrow. If it is not received, 
the district attorney will learn several in- 
teresting things. The five thousand is in 
addition to the one thousand you so gens 
erously gave me yesterday. 
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“Here you are, Nifty,” Carden said, 
when he had finished. “Go uptown 
some distance, get messengers from 
some central messenger station, and 
send these letters on their way. Then 
return here and we'll pose as estimable 
citizens for the remainder of the day. 
Understand ?” 

“T getcha, boss!” 

“Your language is nothing if not 
expressive.” 

“Gosh, boss, I never could learn to 
sling good talk,” Nifty Burke declared. 
“Polite language don’t seem to have any 
punch, anyway. Slang for mine—a 
man can understand it.” 

Joe Carden grinned. Nifty Burke 
was hopeless when it came to a proper 
regard for the English language, and 
the crook comedian knew it. 

Burke hurried away with the letters, 
and Joe Carden paced the floor of his 
living room puffing at a cigarette, and 
began planning things to be done after 





the affair of the Chinese vase was 
closed. 
He told himself that he was a 


peculiar sort of crook, since the robbery 
of honest men did not appeal to him. 
He was trying to justify his mode of 
life. 

“T don’t steal from honest men, and 
I wouldn’t steal from a genuine crook,” 
he declared to himself. ‘Razelus is 
an old scoundrel who poses as a decent 
citizen, and Belcher is a high-class thief 
who lives an outwardly respectable life. 
I’m glad I’m putting over this little 
deal. But I must get that vase back 
to Burlington; if he’s honest and 
decent, I don’t want to sting him!” 

He stood before one of the windows 
looking down at the street and watch- 
ing the seething traffic. The telephone 
rang, and he hastened across the room 
to answer it, hoping that Nifty Burke 
was not reporting any trouble. 
“Hello!” he called. 
“Good morning, Mr. Carden!” 
It was the voice of the Nameless One 
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again, and Joe Carden once more felt 
an unexplainable fear tugging at his 
heart. 

“Well?” he snapped. 

“We are not very polite this morning, 
are we? How is the genial crook come- 
dian?” 

“What do you want?’ Carden de- 
manded. 

“Merely to ask how you are, and if 
you had an excellent breakfast,” the 
soft voice replied. 

“See here!” Carden cried into the 
transmitter, “this thing has to stop. If 
you wish to meet me, say so, and I'll 
make an appointment. I can’t be hav- 
ing you call up like this P 

“Oh! Somebody is grouchy this 
morning, is he?” said the soft voice. 
“He doesn’t like to talk to a mysterious 
woman ?” 

“T do not!” Carden said. “How you 
happen to know all about my affairs is 
more than I can figure out, but I sup- 
pose you’re going to blackmail me some 
day.” 

“So you think I’m 
woman, do you?” 

“Well, I’d like to come to an under- 
standing with you. What is it that you 
want? Why do you call me up on the 
telephone continually just to inform me 
that you know all about my affairs?” 

“T don’t want to talk to you when 
you're grouchy. I’ve never threatened 
you, have I? Perhaps this is just a 
lark with me, Mr. Joe Carden.” 

“I don’t fancy it,” Carden said. 

“By the way, be careful in this vase 
affair, will you? I'd hate to have the 
police get you, you know. I probably 
would have difficulty telephoning you if 
you were in prison.” 

And then the receiver at the other 
end of the line was put on the hook, 
and Joe Carden turned to pace the floor 
again, angrily this time. Confound the 
woman! He had a feeling that some 
day she would make demands, and that 





that sort of 














the longer they were delayed the greater 
they would be. 

“Take a week or so off and run her 
to earth,” he growled to himself. 
“Have to learn her identity—that’s all. 
Worries the life half out of me!” 

Meantime Nifty Burke had jour- 
neyed uptown by means of the subway, 
traveling in a leisurely fashion and 
seemingly without important destina- 
tion, though he was continually alert 
for sight of Marter or any other offi- 
cer. He was careful, too; he did not 
care to be arrested on any charge what- 
ever, searched, and those blackmail let- 
ters found in his pocket. That would 
lead to disaster for both himself and 
Joe Carden. 

Up on the street, finally, he walked 
into a hotel and called for two tele- 
graph messenger boys. When they ar- 
rived, he gave them the letters and 
generous fees, saw them depart, and 
then left the hotel by another exit. 

Nifty Burke’s work was done for 
the day, according to the plans Joe Car- 
den had made. He walked down the 
street for some distance, went down- 
town on a surface car by way of diver- 
sion, and left the car about four blocks 
from home. 

Burke was thinking, now, of a suit 
that he intended ordering, a gorgeous 
suit of ultrafashionable cut with which 
he expected to startle his friends and 
acquaintances. And so he did not ob- 
serve that Detective Sam Marter saw 
him, and began shadowing him. 

Marter knew very well that Nifty 
Burke was a sort of valet to the crook 
comedian, and guessed that he also was 
an assistant in nefarious schemes. 
Where Burke lived, there Carden lived, 
and that was what Sam Marter wanted 
to discover. If he could iearn Carden’s 
whereabouts without the comedian 
knowing it, he could watch, and he 
felt sure that there would come a time 
when Carden would make a wrong 
move, when Sam Marter could catch 
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him with the goods and have revenge 
for that vagrancy fiasco. 

Nifty Burke was not in a hurry to 
get home, having ample time and noth- 
ing important to do, and so he led Sam 
Marter a merry chase. The detective, 
standing where he could not be seen, 
chewed his cigar and curled his lips in 
scorn as he watched Nifty Burke, in a 
haberdasher’s, select some cravats that 
shrieked with color. 

He followed Nifty on down the street 
and to a shoe store, and waited patiently 
while Nifty Burke looked over the 
stock and finally decided that there was 
nothing classy enough for him. He 
went on after Nifty again, and watched 
that young gentleman go into a pool 
hall and play billiards with a friend 
for an hour. 

Marter was growing disgusted, but 
he had no idea of leaving the chase. It 
had been said of Marter that he never 
quit until he had his man. He was 
known as one of the bulldogs of the 
force; given a hold, he held on like 
grim death until the very last. 

Out on the street again, Nifty Burke 
touched a match to a cigarette and de- 
cided that he would go home. Sam Mar- 
ter followed at a distance, sensing that 
he was about to the end of the chase, 
careful that he was not observed now, 
lest his work be ruined. 

Into a side street went Nifty Burke, 
and Marter, standing at the corner, saw 
him let himself in a certain door with 
a latchkey. 

“So that is where the crook comedian 
hangs out, is it?” Marter asked himself. 

He knew the building, a three-storied, 
narrow one that housed only six 
tenants. He did not approach it now, 
for he was afraid that Joe Carden 
might see him, or come out in time to 
face him, and he knew that Carden 
would move overnight if that happened. 
Marter did not care to see the comedian 
at present; he wanted to know where 
he lived and so be prepared for the 
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future. He would get permission from 
his superiors, he would glue himself to 
Joe Carden, and he would run him to 
earth at a moment when the evidence 
would be such that the crook comedian 
would surely be convicted. 

“Make an ass out of me, will he?” 
Detective Sam Marter said, as he 
started back down the street. “I’ll in- 
vestigate that house to-night and be 
sure he’s there, and then——” 


CHAPTER VII. 
A LITTLE SURPRISE. 


OGER BELCHER read Joe Car- 
den’s letter, received by special 
messenger, then cursed loudly because 
the messenger had gone and none of 
the servants could tell whence he had 
come. 

For a time Belcher sat before his 
big desk, his hands clenched, his brow 
wrinkled, thinking it out. The more he 
thought, the angrier he became. 

“Sting me, will he?’ Belcher thun- 
dered to the four walls of his library. 
“Not much! I’ve beaten better men 
than this fellow, whoever he is. I was 
a fool to give him that thousand yes- 
terday—he was no cop, of course. I 
must be getting old and slowing up!” 

For half an hour he considered the 
situation from all angles, and then he 
went to his private telephone and 
talked to Razelus, ordering him to get 
a taxicab and journey to the Belcher 
residence as quickly as possible. 

Razelus was greatly disturbed by that 
message. He seldom got more than a 
couple of blocks from his old shop, and 
a journey uptown held terrors for him, 
but he knew better than to disobey. 

He locked the shop and hurried up 
the narrow, crooked street, engaged a 
taxicab, and whispered the address to 
the chauffeur as though it had been a 
crime; then he sank back against the 
cushions and wondered what was going 
to happen. 


There had been no chance to tell 
Belcher over the telephone that he also ° 
had received a note regarding the 
Chinese vase, for Belcher had merely 
issued his orders and then had hung 
up the receiver. And Razelus was 
beginning to feel a great fear. A 
vision of prison was before him. He 
told himself that he had been a fool 
to make the deal for the vase, especially 
after he had seen the scar and knew 
that he was dealing with the crook 
comedian. He might have known that 
Joe Carden would come out of it the 
victor; he had heard enough about 
Carden’s operations along different 
lines. 

By the time the taxicab stopped 
before the mansion of Roger Belcher, 
old Razelus was almost a_ nervous 
wreck. He paid the charges without 
argument, something highly unusual 
for him, and tottered up the steps to 
ring the bell. His voice quavered when 
he gave the servant his name. 

But he blinked his eyes when he saw 
the magnificence in that house, and 
felt a certain amount of courage return 
to him. Surely a man who commanded 
such wealth as this could take care of 
himself and those involved with him. 
Perhaps the great Roger Belcher had 
some excellent plan for turning the 
tables on Joe Carden. 

The servant returned and ushered 
him along the hall and up the wide 
stairs to the library. selcher was 
sitting before his desk, his face like a 
thundercloud. 

“Sit down, Razelus!”” he commanded. 
“And read this!” 

He tossed Joe Carden’s letter on the 
desk, and Razelus picked it up with 
trembling fingers and read. 

“I—I have one, also,” he said, and 
proffered his. Belcher read it swiftly 
and put it down on the desk beside his 
own. 

“Well?” he asked. 

“IT don’t know what to make of it.” 
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“T do. We’ve been played!” Belcher 
declared. “And no cheap crook can do 
that and get away with it.” 

“What shall we do? Shall we send 
him the money?” Razelus asked. 

“Ass! Send him money to-day, and 
next week he’ll be after more. I want 
to know, all about this, Razelus—just 
how you got that vase. You told me 
part of it, but I’m sure that you didn’t 
tell all, If you want to get out of 
this scrape and save your money, talk, 
and don’t admit a single detail.” 

Razelus talked. In his thin, quaver- 
ing voice he told of the visit of Joe 
Carden to his store, explained about the 
deal, even admitted that he had obtained 
the vase for two thousand dollars. 

“Very good,” Belcher said, when he 
had concluded. “You'll have to pay 
me my money back, of course, and lose 
your two thousand. It’ll teach you to 
be careful after this. Now describe 
this man to me.” 

Razelus did, even to the scar, and 


Belcher sat up straight in his chair. 
“That’s the man who came here yes- 
terday and impersonated an officer and 
got a thousand from me!” he said. “It’s 
the same man, working his little game 


on both of us. 
to get him.” 

“There’s a detective been after him 
for a long time—name of Marter,” 
Razelus said. “But how can we call in 
the police without getting into trouble 
ourselves ?” 

“Fix up a story, you fool. Leave it 
to me. The less talking you do, the 
better. And here is the story. This 
Joe Carden, as you say he is known, 
came to your shop and said that he had 
an old vase for sale. You were sus- 
Picious at first, but he told you that he 
needed funds, and offered to sell it for 
two thousand dollars. So you bought 
it, 

“You did not know that it was stolen, 
of course—did not think that it was 
especially valuable. And when I called 


Razelus, we’re going 


to see about some old paintings, you 
showed me the vase, and I bought it for 
—twenty-five hundred, let us say. 
Neither of us supposed that the thing 
had been stolen. 

“Then this man came to me, pre- 
tending to be an officer, and I gave him 
bribe money, thinking to land him later. 
Then we got the letters and saw that 
he was no officer, but that he was a 
man trying to work a game on us. 
After receiving the letter, I examined 
the vase carefully and then sent for 
you, and we decided that it was the 
famous vase that recently was pur- 
chased by Gordon Burlington. So we 
called in the police!” 

“If you think it will be best 

“Tt’s the only thing, Razelus. Turn 
the tables on him, and get him arrested 
for theft and sent up. If we do any- 
thing else, he’ll be bleeding us for years 
to come. We can get him, all right— 
and a good job if we do!” 

They debated it fora longer time, 
and then Belcher called police head- 
quarters, gave his name, and said that 
he wished to speak to Detective Mar- 
ter. 

Marter was in the office, and an- 
swered the call at once. What he heard 
brought a smile to his lips. 

“T'll be right up, Mr. Belcher,” he 
said; and went to get permission to 
attend to the matter. 

Marter grinned openly when he had 
heard the stories of Belcher and Raze- 
lus had to tell. He looked suspiciously 
at Razelus at first, but considered that 
the important thing was to get Joe Car- 
den “with the goods.” 

“Now, what have you to suggest?” 
Belcher asked. “We want to land this 
man.” 

“So do I,” Marter answered. “I’ve 
been after him for some time. He’s 
clever—no use denying that—but we'll 
get him this time, for he’s gone too 
far. I'll tell you this much—we have 
to get him right! He made a monkey 
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out of me once, and I don’t care to 
have him do it again.” 

“Well, what’s your plan?’ Belcher 
asked. 

“You men must mail the money as 
he demands. Mark the bills, of course, 
so they can be identified. And you'll 
have to send the exact amount—you 
five thousand and Razelus the one thou- 
sand.” 

“Why not just a blank letter?” Raze- 
lus asked. 

“Suppose you did and I got him when 
he asked for the mail? He’d say he 
used that name now and then, but that 
he did not expect anything from either 
of you. You can work that game with 
some men, but not with Carden, for he 
has money enough to put up a fight— 
and I want to get him right. But sup- 
pose we send the correct amount in 
marked bills. Then I can nab him 
while he has the money on him, and 
we can show these letters to prove that 
he expected to get the blackmail when 
he called at the post office. It'll make 
the evidence stronger, and it has to be 
strong. As for your coin—you'll get 
that back after the trial.” 

“T suppose that is the best way,” 
Belcher agreed. “We'll mail the let- 
ters and the correct amount to-night, 
then.” 

“And there’s something else to be 
done, so our skirts will be clean,” Mar- 
ter said. 

“What’s that?” 

“You say that the vase belongs to Mr. 
3urlington? It must be returned—and 
we'll learn when it was stolen. No re- 
port has been made of the theft.” 

“No report made?” Belcher ex- 
claimed. “Burlington lost a thing like 
that and made no report? That sounds 
incredible! Do you suppose Burling- 
ton is in the game, too?” 

“We may be able to tell that when we 
talk to him.” 

“By George, if he is 

“T suggest, sir, that we take the vase 
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over to his house now,” said Detective 
Marter. “And then I will complete my 
plans for landing Joe Carden. Both 
of you are sure about that scar on his 
wrist, I suppose ?” 

They answered that they were. 

“T’ve heard about that long, purple 
scar, but never saw it,’ Marter said. 
“You see, that will be the means of 
identifying him. He was alone with 
you, Razelus, and he was alone here 
with Mr, Belcher. He could simply 
deny the conversations, say it was 
somebody who looked like him, and a 
clever lawyer might make a jury believe 
it. But if you can swear to that scar, it 
will be different.” 


“We can swear to it, all right,” 
Belcher said. 
“Then suppose we take the vase 


home now.” 

Belcher ordered his car, got the vase 
from its hiding place, and they drove 
to the residence of Gordon Burlington. 
To say that Burlington was surprised 
at the visit would be to use weak 
language. He was astounded that 
Belcher, his enemy, would enter his 
house. He glared at Belcher, who re- 
turned his glare, nodded to Razelus, 
from whom he had purchased things 
from time to time, and looked to Mar- 
ter to talk. Marter did. 

“Mr. Burlington, we’ve got a vase 
here that belongs to you,” the detective 
said. ‘That is, we think it does.” 

He unwrapped the vase, and Bur- 
lington uttered an exclamation as he 
examined it. 

“Does it belong to you?” 

“Yes,” Burlington said. 

“Razelus purchased it from a man 
for a ridiculous sum, and sold it to 
Mr. Belcher. It appears that neither 
of them knew its real value.” 

“That is not surprising,” Burlington 
said. “Not every man knows the real 
value of objects of art.” 

Belcher snorted in disgust and was 
about to speak, when Marter prevented. 











“Let me handle this,” he begged. 
“Mr. Burlington, we are on the track 
of the thief, and we wanted to return 
your vase immediately. And let me 
ask you a question—when was the vase 
stolen ?” 

Burlington told him. 

“Can you tell me about it? How was 
the theft discovered, and by whom?” 

“T was on the spot at the time,” Bur- 
lington said. “The thief got into my 
house—seemed to know all about the 
alarm system. He woke me up and 
pointed a gun at me. He was masked 
and spoke in a low voice. He forced 
me to go downstairs and get him the 
vase, and then to walk with him to the 
window through which he escaped.” 

“And how is it that you have not re- 
ported the robbery?” Detective Marter 
demanded. ‘ 

“Because he said that, if I did not 
report it, he would return the vase in 
three days. And I wanted to spring a 
little trap of my own.” 

“What do you mean by that?” 

“T mean that there are some jealous 
collectors who are not souls of honor,” 
Burlington said, letting his eyes rest 
upon Belcher for a fraction of a sec- 
ond. “I gained the impression that the 
thief was stealing the vase for a man 
like that, one who could afford to pay 
him well for his work. He asked for 
the vase immediately and would take 
nothing else. I offered him money and 
jewels, and he refused. That looked 
rather suspicious.” 

“And what did you think—what did 
you intend doing?” Marter wanted to 
know. 

“I thought he was going to return a 
replica, and that my vase would be re- 
tained by the man who had hired him. 
I was going to call in some private 
detectives and make an effort to catch 
the man and learn the name of his 
employer. In fact, I believed that Mr. 


Belcher was the employer.” 
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“What’s that?” Belcher cried. 

“I have nothing more to say,” Bur- 
lington declared. “You are in my 
house, sir.” 

“Well, there’s 
Belcher snarled. 

“What do you think of it?’ Burling- 
ton asked, smiling. 

“Great vase, of course. Like to own 
it myself. But I’m not dealing in stolen 
goods,” Belcher said virtuously. 

“Do you think that it is worth twenty 
thousand dolars?” 

“I’d pay that for it,’ Belcher said. 

“Tl sell it to you for a thousand,” 
was Burlington’s astounding statement. 

“Are you insane?” 

“No; merely gratified to know that 
you do not recognize an object of art 
when you see one, sir. This vase is 
a fake, pure and simple.” 

“Fake ?” 

“And if I sold it for a thousand I’d 
be something like five hundred dollars 
ahead.” 

“Trying to make a fool of me, are 
you?” Belcher asked. “It’s no fake, 
and you know it!” 

Gordon Burlington smiled again, 
picked up the vase—and dashed it to 
the floor. It was shattered into a 
thousand pieces. 

“That is how much I think of it,” 
he said. “I did quite a bit of acting 
when the thief was here, for I wanted 
him to report to whoever had sent him 
that the vase was genuine. I’m not 
saying, now, that anybody sent him. 
Perhaps he was merely a thief who 
thought he could sell such a_ thing 
readily—and it appears that he did.” 

Burlington looked at Razelus suspi- 
ciously, and Razelus began growing 
nervous. 

“Well, let’s get out of here!” Belcher 
said. “The atmosphere is none too 
agreeable.” 

“Perhaps that is because it is an 
atmosphere of art,” was Gordon Bur- 
lington’s comment. 


your old vase!” 








CHAPTER VIII. 
A NARROW ESCAPE, 


ACK at police headquarters, Detec- 
tive Sam Marter asked for the as- 
sistance of another detective named 
Jones, who often had worked with him, 
and it was granted. He took Jones 
aside and told him the entire thing, and 
they began formulating plans for the 
capture of Joe Carden when he had the 
marked bills in his possession. 

“He said noon, and so we'll be on 
the job as early as ten o’clock in the 
morning,” Marter said. “We don’t 
want to slip up*on this, Jones, and so 
we'll take nobody else into our confi- 
dence. We'll not even speak to the 
general delivery clerk beforehand. 
Either Carden or Nifty Burke will call 
for that mail, and we know both of 
them by sight. Here is where we get 
the crook comedian.” 

Later in the day, Marter telephoned 
both Belcher and Razelus and made 
sure that the money had been put in 
the mail. Marter was well satisfied 
with the way things were Soing. He 
had a vision of Joe Carden being sen- 
tenced to the big prison up the river, 
of brother ‘officers saying they were 
sorry they laughed when Carden had 
made a fool of him before. 

But he might not have been so satis- 
fied had he known everything that was 
in Carden’s mind. The crook comedian 
was not a man to leave things to chance. 
He was up at an early hour the fol- 
lowing morning, and had a long talk 
with Nifty Burke, who immediately 
went into the little dressing room and 
put on clothing that caused him to look 
anything but “nifty.” When he ap- 
peared before Joe Carden again he had 
the appearance of a down-and-outer. 

Burke received further instructions, 
and then he left the place and hurried 
uptown. He approached the general 
post office cautiously, yet not in a man- 
ner to arouse suspicion. He loitered 
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across the street, walked around the 
block, and came up from an opposite 
direction. And shortly after ten o'clock 
he saw Detective Marter, and Jones not 
far away. 

Nifty Burke knew them both, and he 
was careful that they did not recognize 
him. He watched them for a time. 
Marter and Jones were on guard, yet 
Burke was able to tell, within a short 
time, that they were not at the post 
office accidentally. He hurried to a 
telephone and called Joe Carden, and 
gave him the news. 

“T half expected it, Nifty,” the crook 
comedian said. “Belcher called him 
into the case, I suppose. So you go 
ahead with those plans I told you, and 
watch for me exactly at noon. Careful 
now, Burke.” 

“T getcha, boss!” Burke said. 

He felt no fear for Joe Carden, for 
the comedian had demonstrated on sev- 
eral occasions that he could care for 
himself. And Burke liked this game 
with Marter and others of the police, 
liked close calls and narrow escapes. 
He got another taxicab and journeyed 
downtown to a district where men could 
be hired for small amounts to do any- 
thing, including murder. He searched 
for some time until he found the men 
he desired, and then he talked to them 
carefully, and finally gave them their 
instructions. 

One was an elderly man and the other 
a common-looking thug. They grinned 
when told what was expected of them, 
and their eyes bulged at mention of 
the money they were to receive. They 
were given to understand, too, that they 
would have to carry out the program, 
else incur the enmity of one powerful 
in the underworld. Nifty Burke men- 


tioned no names, but his manner car- 
ried conviction. 

As for Joe Carden, he did an amaz- 
ing thing after receiving Nifty Burke's 
He went into the 
self, and 


message of warning. 


dressing room his usual 














emerged again an old man, stooped of 
shoulder, with shaggy hair, dressed in 
a rusty suit that made that of Razelus 
look like the latest in gentlemanly 
adornment. 

He slipped from the house through 
the alley, hobbled down the street, and 
got on a surface car. It took him con- 
siderable time to reach the post office, 
and when he did approach it, he did so 
with extreme caution. 

Nifty Burke passed him on the cor- 
ner. 

“Marter inside the door, tryin’ to 
hide by the big desk, and Jones on the 
front steps,” Nifty whispered from one 
corner of his mouth. 

“Exactly at noon, 

“T getcha, boss!” 

They passed; Nifty continued around 
the block and Joe Carden went up the 
street. It lacked half an hour of noon. 
Carden turned his back on the post 
office building and went slowly along 
the avenue through the crowds, like an 
old man with small interest left in life. 

Five minutes to noon he was back 
at the post office corner, and saw Nifty 
Burke standing at the bottom of the 
steps. He saw Detective Jones loiter- 
ing at the top of the flight, but he did 
not see Marter. Nifty signed to him 
that he was ready. 

Joe Carden went up the steps of the 
side entrance and stepped just inside 
to fumble in an inside pocket, as though 
searching for a letter. He looked over 
his spectacles, and saw Marter. The 
detective was not far from the general 
delivery window, standing so that he 
could dodge behind a pillar. 

“Wants to nab me all by himself, 
does he?” Carden mused, chuckling a 
bit. “Marter is growing too ambitious. 
And we all know what happened to 
Cesar when he got ambitious.” 

Carden looked up at the big clock on 
the wall. It was within a minute of 
twelve. He stepped to a window and 


Nifty !” 


glanced down at the street and as Nifty 
3C Ds 
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Burke looked up, Joe Carden passed 


‘one hand across his eyes. 


It was the signal for which Nifty 
Burke had been waiting. He immedi- 
ately faced in the other direction and 
made a similar signal Two men 
started up the front steps from the 
street—the two Nifty had engaged. 
Each man had fifty dollars in bills in 
his pocket; Nifty had presented the 
money. 

Up the steps they went, approaching 
each other, going directly toward De- 
tective Jones. 

Inside the post office, Joe Carden 
shufiled down the wide corridor toward 
the general delivery window. 

The men on the steps did not act 
as though they knew each other. They 
met just before the swinging doors, 
and within six feet of Detective Jones, 


who had given them a single gla ince and 
then had ened away. 
And suddenly a brawl started. The 


elderly man, who carried a stick, struck 
at the one who looked like a thug. 
Blows fell thick and fast. Detective 
Jones sprang forward, and the thug 
thrust him away and caused him to go 
whirling down the steps. Marter, look- 
ing through the window, saw it. 

Marter acted on impulse. It flashed 
through his mind that Jones was at 
the mercy of Nifty Burke, or perhaps 
Joe Carden himself. Marter sprang 
through the door to grapple with the 
fighting men, just as Jones charged up 
the steps again. 

At that instant, Joe Carden stepped 
to the general delivery window. 

“Any mail for George X. Z. Brown?” 
he asked. 

Carden was a bit nervous about it, 


and the delivery clerk seemed very 
slow. But presently he tossed out the 
two letters, and Joe Carden thrust 


them into his pocket and hobbled on 
through the corridor. 

Marter, at that instant, seeing that he 
knew neither of the men who had been 
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fighting, sensed a trap. He whirled 
around and dashed into the building, 
hurried to the window, and exhibited 
his shield. 

“Tf anybody 
George X. Z. Brown 

“He just got it 
clerk said. 

Marter whirled around again. Joe 
Carden was almost at the end of the 
corridor. At that instant he turned and 
knew that Marter was after him. He 
did not think that Marter had recog- 
nized him, but he guessed the detective 
had just spoken with the clerk. And 
he did not want Marter to be sure that 
the old man and the crook comedian 
were the same. 

Joe Carden threw aside his old-age 
manner and charged up the steps to- 
ward the second floor, Marter shriek- 
ing and taking after him. In the cor- 
ridor above, Carden dashed like the 
wind for the other end, and went down 
the steps there just as Marter reached 
the second floor. 

To the street Joe Carden hurried. 

Ie darted around the corner to where 
Nifty Burke had a taxicab waiting, 
jumped into it, and the chauffeur, who 
had his instructions, drove rapidly 
away. Nifty Burke walked noncha- 
lantly down the street to the next cor- 
ner, there to get a cab of his own. 

Detective Sam Marter met Jones as 
he emerged from the post office, but 
Jones had seen nobody answering the 
description of the old man. 

“He’s put one over on us!” Marter 





for mail for 
” he began. 


an old man,” 


asks 





the 





cried. “He can’t be far away. Old 
man—rusty coat—stooped shoulders. 
I'll bet he’s the comedian—or else 


Burke. Take that side street and I'll 
take this, and watch the exits!” 

They searched for fifteen minutes, 
and without result. Belcher, 
who had been waiting with Razelus 
not far away, put in an appearance, for 
he was to have identified Carden. 
“Got away, did he?” Belcher roared. 


Roger 
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“And with our money, too! You're q 
hot sketch of a detective!” 

“Oh, we'll get him, all right,” Mar- 
ter said. “Where’s your car? Signal 
the chauffeur. I know where he lives, 
and we'll go down there right now and 
take him in!” 

Belcher signaled, and his big car 
drew up to the curb. They all got in— 
Belcher, Razelus, Marter, and Jones— 
and Marter issued orders to ignore 
traffic regulations, and gave the chauf- 
feur the address. 

But Joe Carden had had a good start, 
and so had Burke. Carden left his cab 
a block from the house, paid the chauf- 
feur handsomely, hurried through the 
alley, and let himself into his rooms. 
His wig came off, also his trousers and 
his old coat, and all went into the dumb 
waiter and were sent below. Carden 
got into his usual things quickly, and 
then took the two letters and hid them 
in a place that he knew was safe. 

Burke came rushing in, changed his 
clothes, and put the old ones in the 
dumb-waiter. 

“Good stuff!’ Carden said. “I'll bet 
they'll be here in a few minutes. I have 
a hunch, as you might say, Nifty, that 
Marter knows where we live. And 
that reminds me that I have something 
yet to do.” 

He went into the bathroom and 
closed the door. Burke could hear the 
water running. And when Joe Carden 
came out again, he was grinning. 

“Now we are ready for them,” he 
said. “Everything natural, Burke, 
please.” 

“T getcha, boss!” 

CHAPTER IX. 
SURPRISE, 
HE doorbell rang. Carden nodded, 
and Burke released the catch and 
went out to stand at the head of the 
stairs. Sam Marter came up first, his 
hand in one coat pocket clutching his 


A GREATER 

















automatic pistol, Jones at his heels, 
Belcher and Razelus followed closely. 

“Well, Burke, the jig’s up,’ Marter 
said. “I want Joe Carden!” 

“Mr. Carden is in, sir,” Burke said, 
in the voice of a perfect servant. 

“In, is he? Going to bluff it out, is 
he? We'll see about that!” 

Marter strode into the living room, 
followed by the others. The crook 
comedian was sitting near a window, 
in dressing gown and slippers reading 
a book. He looked up coolly, and then 
stood, 

“Hello, Marter!” he said. ‘And you, 
Jones! But I don’t believe that I know 
the other two gentlemen.” 

“Oh, I’ll introduce you, if it will help 
your comedy any. This is Mr. Roger 
Belcher, and this other is Razelus, who 
runs a junk shop.” 

“Antique shop!” Razelus corrected 
nervously. 

Marter faced Belcher. 

“Is that the man?” he asked. 
ae 

“And what do you say, Razelus?” 
“Tt’s the man, sir.” 


“And so he doesn’t know us, eh?” 


Belcher sneeringly asked, stepping 
forward a bit. 
“Pardon me, but isn’t your attitude 


was 
“These are my 
Marter, what is all 


rather singular, Mr.—Welcher, 
it?” Joe Carden asked. 
rooms, you know. 
this about?” 

“You might as well cave in, Carden. 
We've got the goods on you.” 

“That sounds interesting. 
you explain.” 

“You’re wanted for theft, blackmail, 
and impersonating an officer,” Marter 
told him. 

“Aren’t you leaving out highway rob- 
bery and murder? What is this—a 
farce? Confound it, Marter, explain 
yourself !” 

Belcher stepped forward again and 
thrust Marter aside. 

“Let’s have an end of this floose 


Suppose 
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talk!” the financier exclaimed. “You 
may be able to try a bluff on a cop, 
but you can’t do it to me. You went 
to the residence of Gordon Burlington 
a few nights ago and stole a Chinese 
vase. That is, you thought so—but it 
was only a replica, a fake. You sold 
that vase to Razelus for two thousand 
dollars, and I bought it from him. 
Then you came to my house and tried 
to blackmail me. I gave you a thou- 
sand to make you believe I was going 
to stand for blackmail, hoping you’d 
try to get more later and that I could 
have you caught then. Then you wrote 
letters to both Razelus and me, de- 
manding more blackmail, and a short 
time ago you got those letters at the 
post office. We've got you, Carden.” 

“Yes, we've got you this time, my 
pretty comedian crook,” Marter said. 

“T never heard anything more ridicu- 
lous in my life,” said Joe Carden. “I 
am quite sure that I can furnish an 
alibi.” 

“T saw you myself at four o’clock in 
the morning the night that vase was 
stolen,” Marter declared. 

“But that does not prove that I stole 
a vase. I often go out in the early 
morning hours for a walk.” 

“Stop this nonsense and arrest your 
man, Marter!” Belcher thundered. 
“Put him in a cell where he belongs.” 

“T trust that Marter will make no 
mistake,” Joe Carden said evenly. “It 
might cost the city something. Suppose 
we look into this thing a bit first. This 
man Razelus says that he bought the 
vase from me?” 

“He does,” Marter said. 

“And I say that he did not. Any- 
body else see me sell it to him?” 

“I said you’d try to get away with 
that,” Marter declared. 


“And Mr. Belcher says that I called 
at his house ?” 

“You did, you scoundrel, and you 
went away with a thousand dollars of 
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my money! 
identify you.” 

“One of your servants might say that 
some man resembling me was in your 
house,” said Carden. “And you might 
say the same. But, as for it being 
oe 

“Didn’t I tell you that he’d say: that ?” 
Marter asked Belcher. ‘And we are 
ready for you there, Joe Carden. You 
might make a jury believe that it was 
not you, only somebody who looked a 
lot like you—but we have further iden- 
tification.” 

“T’d be interested in hearing it,” Car- 
den said. 

“Razelus,” Marter demanded, “did 
the man who dealt with you regarding 
that vase have on his left wrist a scar?” 

N68; Sir,” 

“What sort of a scar?” 

“A peculiar purple one running 
across the inside of the wrist, a scar 
about six inches long.” 

“Mr. Belcher, did the man who called 
on you and got that thousand dollars 
have such a scar on his left wrist?” 

“He did!” Belcher shouted. 

“And so we have you, Carden,” Mar- 
ter continued. “There may be another 
man who has something of your ap- 
pearance, but scarcely one who would 
have the same sort of scar. I’m not 
afraid to take you in this time, Carden. 
We've got you. Here!” 

He grasped Joe Carden by the arm. 
Nifty Burke felt sick at heart, for this 
was to be the end, he supposed. Detec- 
tive Marter thrust back Joe Carden’s 
sleeve. 

And he gasped, and turned purple in 
the face again. On the left wrist of 
Joe Carden there was not the faintest 
suggestion of a scar! 

“W-what ?” Marter gasped. 

“All this is beyond me,” Carden said, 
smiling faintly. “Can it be possible 
that some crook who resembles me is 
getting me into trouble? You have 





One of my servants can 


sworn to the scar, and I hold you to it. 
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Arrest me if you like, and I'll sue you 
in every court in the land, Belcher! 
I'll make it cost you a lot of money 
and some publicity that you'll not like, 
And I'll sue you, Razelus! And I'll 
sue you, and the city, as well, Marter! 
Now, I’m sick of this! Arrest me and 
take the consequences—or get out!” 

They stared at him in amazement. 

“One or the other—and quickly!” 
Joe Carden cried. “I’ve had about all 
this nonsense I can endure.” 

Detective Sam Marter guessed that 
he had been tricked in some manner, 
but he did not dare make the arrest. 
They had put a great deal of import- 
ance on that scar, and the thing had 
turned against them. 

“We'd lose out, Mr. Belcher,” Mar- 
ter said. “I'll not make the arrest on 
my own responsibility.” 

“But I tell you this is the man!” 

“And you told me about the scar— 
and he has none on his wrist,” Marter 
said. “I think we’d better get out of 
here.” 

“Search the place first! Look for 
those letters and that money! Look 
for the old clothes you say he wore!” 

“Glad to have you—in case you have 
a search warrant,” Joe Carden said, 
grinning again. 

“Bah!” Marter cried. “We can’t do 
it, Mr. Belcher. This man is a crook, 
and I know it, but he has honest money 
in the bank and can fight us. We can’t 
take the law into our own hands here, 
You said he had a scar 4g 

“T think you’d better leave me now,” 
Carden said. “And, if you find the 
chap who looks like me and is stealing 
vases and things, telephone me, and 
I’ll go down and have a look at him 
myself.” 

Carden was still grinning as Burke 
ushered the four gentlemen to the 
door. 





Burke came darting back into the 














he whispered. “I 
That scar “i 


“Boss !” 


room. 
thought they had you. 

“Was a fake, like the vase, Burke. 
I’ve painted it on my wrist daily for 
some time, and I’ve been waiting for 





just such an occurrence as this. Well, 
Burke, we win again. Nine thousand, 
altogether. I can pass those marked 
bills, all right, without being caught. 
Glad they didn’t search the place and 
find those clothes in the dumb waiter. 
I didn’t think Marter would have the 
nerve. But he'll be after us now, 
Burke, harder than before. He knows 
very well that he has been tricked. Did 
you take care of those two chaps who 
staged the fight?” 

“Sure—gave them fifty each and ar- 
ranged for a lawyer to handle their 
cases.” 

“Good enough! 
have come out all right. 


Everything seems to 
There is only 


one thing that bothers me, Burke. | 
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That woman who calls herself the 
Nameless One—I wonder how much 
she knows about this, and about other 
things. I’m—I’m a bit afraid of her 
at times, Burke.” 

“You needn’t be, boss.” 

“Why not?” 

“She won't hurt you. Listen, boss!” 
And then Nifty Burke smiled and 
cocked his head to one side, and said: 
“And how is Mr. Carden this morn- 
ing ?” 

“You!” Carden exclaimed. 

“T’m somethin’ of a crook comedian 
myself,” Burke said. “I started it in 
fun and kept it up because I knew it’d 
keep you alert. Can’t a man have his 
little joke?” 

Joe Carden looked at him seriously 
for an instant, and Burke began to fear 
that he had gone too far. And then 
the crook comedian grinned, and Nifty 
Burke realized that it was all right. 











THIEF HID IN TURKISH BATH 
LTHOUGH only seventeen years old, Elias Treman, messenger for a broker- 
age firm in New York, led the police on a long chase before he was finally 


captured in Detroit. 


In August, 1919, Treman disappeared with thirty-two 


thousand dollars worth of Liberty Bonds which had been intrusted to him for 


delivery to another firm. 


The police watched all railroad terminals and steamship piers in’ the city 


and sought the youthful thief in his usual haunts for several days. 


Meanwhile, 





after deciding to appropriate the bonds to his own purposes, Treman simply 
boarded an uptown subway train from the financial district, went to a Turkish 
bath establishment, and stayed there quietly for two days. Then he made a 
quick trip downtown again, sold a one-thousand-dollar bond, and left the city 
for Florida. 

During the four months the police were looking for him Treman visited 
Palm Beach, Jacksonville, Boston, Chicago, New York, and Detroit. In his trunk 
when he was apprehended was found thirteen thousand dollars’ worth of bonds; 
he told the police where fourteen thousand five hundred dollars more were hidden 
at Palm Beach. 

Treman does not blame himself for having broken the law and become a 
thief. He declares that it was inevitable that he should steal the bonds, for, he 
said, being intrusted with thousands of dollars in negotiable securities when one 
is being paid only twelve dollars a week is too great a temptation for most boys 
to withstand. He is likely to find, however, that the courts do not take such a 


lenient attitude toward his wandering on criminal paths. 








Lefthanded. 





% Frank H. Shaw 


Author of ‘‘Through the Weather Rail,’’ etc. 


SUPPOSE I have a pretty 
average load of crime to lay 
before the Throne when the 
final reckoning is asked for. 
{’ve paid part of the debt already, mul- 
ing away there on the Breakwater. 
That many old lags know; but there’s 
still a lot outstanding. Don’t look for 
confessions, though. All I want to tell 
you is one good thing I did—by way of 
an offset, I suppose, to the rest of the 
bad, wild business. Sometimes, when I 
think things over, I wonder if I haven’t 
settled all the outstanding debt. In 
men’s eyes I haven’t; of course; men, 
being mostly aware of guilt, are harsh 
critics. If the police knew that the 
very respectable, gray-haired old gen- 
tleman, who likes nothing better than to 
play with the village children, and who 
is something of a connoisseur in an- 
tique silver, was really Left-handed 
Larry of the old Shoe Lace Gang, 
they’d probably try to make things un- 
pleasant for me, and rake up a matter 
or two that happened long ago, and for 
which I suppose I still ought to pay. 

But I’m not such a fool as to go and 
make a full confession to them; be- 
cause I like to hear the birds sing and 
the children laugh—there’s a nightin- 
gale in the trees at the bottom of my 
big garden with a voice exactly like 
Daphne’s—and you don’t hear many 
nightingales or children laughing 
through prison bars, let me tell you. I 
know all about it, and I speak with 
authority. 

I’m not worrying overly concerning 
God’s point of view as far as I’m con- 





cerned. I think He will decide—per- 
haps He’s already decided—that, as I 
never took human life except once 
when the happiness and honor of the 
girl who meant more than life and 
death to me were at stake; and that 
because I played square with Daphne, 
I might be allowed to come out into 
the sunlight once a year or so, perhaps 
oftener, to listen to the little children 
when they’re at play. I like to hope He 
will permit this. You see, when I hear 
the children laughing I always think 
of Daphne and her children that—— 

And all this time you'll be wonder- 
ing, of course, who Daphne was, ard 
all the rest of it. 

I suppose we were as reckless a 
crowd as existed anywhere in two con- 
tinents, we of the Shoe Lace Gang, 
Gryphon, our chief, expected a lot from 
us, and, all things considered, we gave 
him no real cause for disappointment. 
We were by far the best organized of 
all the principal crime schools, and if I 
told you the names of some of those 
who were mixed up with us you'd be 
astonished. Flabbergasted would be a 
better word, perhaps. Of course, a lot 
of them were in it merely for the ex- 
citement and novelty of the thing: 
women who simply had to have an out- 
let for their nerve force, and who hadn’t 
taken to drugging as freely as women 
take to it now, so they tell me. Yes, 
the women were in with us for the 
sheer love of tasting a new sensation; 
but we others, who really ran the show 
and did the work that counted, were in 
it either for what we could actually, 
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make out of it, or because of some 
definite grudge against constituted au- 
thority. I came into the later category ; 
but I don’t propose to waste your time 
by telling you much about the bad and 
bitter years beforehand, when every 
man’s hand was against me, and I stood 
at my mother’s deathbed with a plain- 
clothes policeman “holding me by the 
sleeve, and knew that I was going to 
jail for stealing the bread that she was 
dying for. 

It was Merilees who ruined my fa- 
ther. He robbed him of everything he 
possessed as surely as I stole the bread 
that I hoped might save my mother’s 
life; but Merilees did it legally, and he 
would Have died in the odor of sanctity, 
with weeping women wailing for him, 
doubtless, if Gus Haviland hadn’t shot 
so straight that night. You’ll remember 
the sensation that was caused and the 
scare headlines in the papers, as likely 
as not. You might remember the ex- 
ecrations that were poured out on 
the cold-blooded murder of that 
eminent philanthropist. I didn’t join 
in the chorus of execrations, because I 
knew that my father hung himself in 
his bare house on account of Merilees’ 
dirty work, and his suicide helped my 
mother on to her death. No, instead of 
execrating I did all that I could to help 
Gus out of the country—it meant a 


lot of work—and he’s never been 
caught yet, so far as I’m aware. 
But about the gang, and so on: 


Everything that came our way was ac- 
ceptable. I specialized in safe work, 
as Tredyear specialized in forgery, and 
May Furnival in common blackmail. 
She was a stunner at her particular 
avocation, I assure you; but we were 
most of us front-line men and women, 
if it comes to that. Old Gryphon was 


the real head and shoulders of the or- 
ganization, although he very seldom ap- 
peared in public, and I should say that 
nine-tenths of the gang didn’t even 
I was his right 


know of his existence. 
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bower, in a way of speaking, and he 
allowed me liberfies that would have 
spelt quick death for the average man; 
but once or twice, when I got my tail 
too high, he brought me up with a 
round turn and a couple of half- 
hitches; and I believe he would quite 
gladly have killed me if it wasn’t that I 
was too useful to him. He put the fear 
of death into me all right, though—let 
me impress that on you—for he was 
no white-livered chicken. To look into 
his cold blue eves that were like sun- 
light reflected from polished steel was 
more than many men would do. My 
will was like a bit of putty in an oven 
when opposed to his, except once—and 
that’s the time I want to tell you about, 
so that you won’t think too badly of 
me. 

I never was much of a man for 
women, although they have their uses, 
especially in work like ours. If it 
hadn’t been for Gloria Henderson we 
should never have got the tips we 
wanted about the Carysfoot affair, and 
that put a cold hundred and fifty thou- 
sand in my pocket alone—and my share 
wasn’t the biggest half of the swag. 
Diamonds it was that time, and Gloria 
did everything except the actual safe 
work. She was a clever girl; as clever 
as a cartload of monkeys and as good 
as gold, according to our customary 
standards. But—well, somehow I 
wasn’t overly taken with her. She tried 
her best to get me to marry her. 

But I used to dream of a time when I 
could move about the streets without 
feeling my heart slog against my ribs 
every time I saw a policeman, and tak- 
ing Gloria to myself wouldn’t have 
brought about that much-to-be-desired 
consummation. She was wicked because 
she loved wickedness; that’s the cold 
truth. She was a big, red-haired girl 
with the face of a saint and the eyes 
of a devil. If you’d seen her dressed 
as a sister of mercy—a favorite disguise 
of hers—you’d have sworn all the vir- 
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tues in the world were concentrated in 
her. But I didn’t marry her, and she 
was none the worse for knowing me. 
Not but what she rather lost her head 
when I gave her my opinion on certain 
matters; once, when she clung to me, 
I almost changed my mind, but I man- 
aged to keep firm, and—thinking things 
over, I’m glad of it. .Then she altered 
her tone, but I got the knife away from 
her before it went more than muscle- 
deep—oh, yes, she was all a firebrand, 
Gloria was—and after that we were 
good friends enough; and I got more 
than one chance to help her afterward, 
especially when her mother was ill. I 
did something or other—I forget what 
and tided her over an awkward 
crisis; and then she went off with 
Cayser when he did that big job of his 
in South America; and within a month 
she left him with a bullet in his lung 
and bolted, all because she’d found him 
kissing a Spanish girl. 
No; taking one thing with another, 
women didn’t appeal to me, or at least 
not strongly, until—well, until I saw 
Daphne. That seemed to alter every- 
thing. The first time my eyes rested 
on her I was granted a full and detailed 


picture of the poisonous kind of life I’d. 


led up to that moment: everything was 
there but cold murder, I’m afraid; and 
it made me feel as if I wanted to go 
outside into the street and kick myself 
in the face until I died. 

Daphne was Gryphon’s daughter, of 
course, and as beautiful as a summer 
sunset over the Pacific. I’m not a mas- 
ter of words, as you’ve already found 
out, but I doubt whether the finest poet 
in the whole wide world could have 
done her justice. Slight, dainty, win- 
some, with violet eyes that were like the 
sea where the rock shadows fall on it 
in sunshine, with a wonderful cloud 
of chestnut hair, she was by far the 
loveliest, most desirable thing I’d ever 
seen, and I’d lived my life, too, And 
somehow or other—it’s difficult to de- 


scribe in so many words—somehow, I 
knew in that moment of revelation that 
I had been kept on the clean road—that 
kind of road, I mean—because sooner 
or later 1 was fated to meet Daphne 
Gryphon. Funny sort of thinking fora 
forty-year-old cracksman, wasn’t it? 
She was only nineteen, but I fancy I 
fell in love with her ‘the first minute I 
saw her. What’s the good of playing 
the fool with words? I know I fell in 
love with her, and thank God I’ve never 
fallen out. 

Being such pals with Gryphon he’d 
naturally spoken to me of her once or 
twice; but I’d got into the way of think- 
ing of her as a child and nothing more. 
I knew the chief had been a bit involved 
in his matrimonial affairs, and that his 
wife bolted from him, and was never 
heard of again after the Lowestoft 
went down in the big gale of ’o5. I 
knew, too, that there was a child of 
sorts left behind, but I’d never imagined 
such a girl as Daphne filling the role of 
Gryphon’s daughter. She’d been far 
enough away, getting her education at a 
convent, where the doings of the Shoe 
Lace Gang weren’t even mentioned; 
and she knew absolutely nothing of how 
we people got our food from God. 

I tried to make myself pleasant to 
her, and I think I must have succeeded, 
because she laughed a lot; and when, 
after a while, I told her how keen I 
was on music, she sat down at the big 
grand and played and sang like an 
angel: all that rich, tear-bringing mu- 
sic that fills your inner soul with vague, 
unintelligible yearnings. I knew I loved 
her after her* wonderful young voice 
trailed away into silence, and I knew 
that my throat was one big gulp and 
that my eyes were hot and wet. Won- 
derful, it was—wonderful! You don’t 
hear music of that kind nowadays: this 
jingling, jangling mockery that is 
served out as popular melody doesn’t 
deserve to be called music at all. 

Gryphon did himself well, as you 
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might imagine. He had a biggish house 
about the Washington Square section 
—no need to be too particular—where 
he entertained quite nice people ; and he 
had everything about him exactly as it 
should be, except, perhaps, that there 
was a bit of high play went on occa- 
sionally. No one ever associated him 
with the biggest criminal gang in the 
country—perhaps in the world. Why, 
I’ve dined there cheek by jowl with a 
deputy commissioner of police, and he 
and I have cracked a bottle of ’68 port 
together in the greatest good fellow- 
ship, although that same port had been 
taken from the deputy commissioner’s 
own cellar by one of our men who 
rather specialized in wines and such. 
Yes, I’ve more than once taken in 
daughters of Mayflower families to 
dinner, and danced with them after- 
ward in the big picture gallery that 
Gryphon was so famous for. Gryphon 


used to laugh airily when folks compli- 
mented him on the pictures, and he 
would laugh again and say how easy it 


was to get good copies of old masters 
at a moderate price, if you knew where 
to go; but they weren’t copies at all: 
they were the real thing, and not one 
of them had come fairly. The copies 
were in the big houses where million- 
aires lived. We'd seen to that! 

But here I am wandering from the 
point again in the same old way. I hate 
myself for those bad, criminal days, but 
sometimes a man can’t help looking 
back on the days that are gone and 
thinking, a bit longingly, maybe, of the 
risks he ran and the mad whirl of ad- 
venture in which he lived from hour to 
hour. By closing my eyes just now, sit- 
ting back in my chair and smelling the 
roses, hearing the soft rustle of the 
summer breeze in the thick-clad trees, I 
can see that old French garden where 
we had the big fight with the police— 
and there aren’t too many flies on the 
French police—after Sam Fry squealed 
on us and gave away the whole show: 


that time we got the duchess’ diamonds 
in Paris. Something like a fight, that! 
And then there was the time when I 
broke into the room and found Leg- 
horn 3ut that I'll tell you in its 
proper place. 

It was after Daphne had retired, with 
a kiss from her father and a happy little 
smile for me, that Gryphon and I set- 
tled down to business. Lord! the slim 
grace of her movements and the sweet- 
ness and purity of her eyes as she 
moved away! 

*“Maunders is safe,” said the chief, 
lighting the dirty old pipe that he pre- 
ferred to all the Havanas ever im- 
ported. “There’s a report in about him 
from Creswick.” 

Creswick was one of our scouts, a 
youngster who performed in vaudeville 
houses and mixed with a pretty rapid 
crowd, but who used the senses his 
Maker gave him very cleverly. 

“So we'll set about the job as soon 
as possible,” I said; and somehow, I 
didn’t like the idea as much as I’d done 
an hour or two before. It was a long 
time since I’d worried about moral as- 
pects and such matters, but, then, 
Daphne had sung very delightfully. 

Gryphon nodded. “There’s a lot in 
it,” he said. ‘““Maunders has just bought 
a big block of easily negotiable securi- 
ties—I think I see him hitting the high 
places to make his get-away very soon 
now. He’s been sailing as close to the 
vind as a man can go without hitting 
the rocks. But the rubies will be in his 
vault on Friday night. Lockyer will 
attend to the watchman. I leave the 
rest to you, and I know it couldn’t be 
in better hands. Have a drink, Larry?” 

I mixed my highball and lit a cigar. 
Gryphon leaned back in his chair com- 
fortably, and I couldn’t help thinking 
that he’d have made none too bad a 
showing as one of these European 
kings. He was a case of a big man 
gone wrong; but outwardly he was a 
fine specimen of humanity. I’m far 
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from being a dwarf myself, but he 
topped me by a good four inches; and 
he had fine shoulders, too, though he 
was a bit muscle-bound in places. He 
was handsome, too, very handsome; 
and many a woman had lost her head 
over him. 

“What do you think of Daphne?” he 
asked me, filling his pipe. He spoke 
quite casually, but I knew he was 
watching me with every atom of his 
watchfulness. 

If I told him all that I thought I’d 
probably have been speaking yet! 

“She’s a woman,” said I. “I always 
thought of her as a child.” 

“She’s clever—exceptionally clever,” 
he said slowly. “With a bit of training 
on proper lines she'll be as useful a 
member as we’ve got, not even except- 
ing yourself, Larry. Yes, one way and 
another, she'll be very useful.” He 
stared me straight in the eyes as he 
spoke this, and I lost no time in haul- 
ing myself up out of my chair. The 
words he’d spoken had hit me what felt 
like a solid blow. 

“Well, what’s worrying you?” he 
asked. 

“You’re thinking of bringing that 
girl into this—this poisonous sink we’re 
fouling ourselves in?’ I demanded. I 
was wild, but not as wild as I knew I 
was going to be later on. 

Gryphon shrugged his shoulders, and 
I heard the polished shirt front of him 
creak to his breathing. 

“Why not?” he asked me. “Why 
not? She’s cleverer than the ordinary 
—wouldn’t be my daughter if she 
weren’t—and she’ll very quickly learn 
the tricks. She’ll have to be let into it 
gradually, of course. She’s a bit in- 
clined to be Puritanical about some 
things, but I can talk her round.” I 
knew he could do that; he’d have con- 
verted a saint to burglary with violence 
in about forty minutes by his own watch. 
The glib tongue of the man, and his 
convincingness! Talk about a book 
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agent with a life of Napoleon to sell— 
he wasn’t in it with Gryphon! “There’s 
no need for too much trickery,” he said. 
“We can work along the usual lines. 
They’re an old story to you, Larry.” 
They were, curse it! You took oppor- 
tunity to make a man commit a little 
venial crime, and then made him com- 
mit another to cover up the first, and 
after that you had him cold on the 
slab, so to speak. Yes, we knew our 
way about this temptation-full world, 
I assure you. 

But I had something to say. Some- 
thing that didn’t promise much pleasure 
to the chief. My blood was boiling, and 
I felt that I could have throttled him 
with my bare hands. 

“Look here, Gryphon,” I said, and I 
noticed he looked curiously at me. I 
could hear myself that my voice was 
like the ring of steel. “Look here, 
you're not going to bring that girl into 
our life? For Heaven’s sake, man, 
play a square game with her, if you’ve 
never played one before. Why, it would 
be a bigger sin than murder to let her 
smirch the hem of her skirt with us!” 

“If I didn’t know you for a woman 
hater, Craik, I’d say my little girl had 
turned your head,” said he, staring 
hard with those merciless eyes of his. 
“Don’t you go trying to pull more than 
your own weight in this galley, old 
man, or you'll find your cheeks bursting 
with the size of the chunk you’ve bitten 
off. I dictate the general policy, and if 
I wished to I’d have you crawling on 
the carpet, licking my boots and swear- 
ing you liked it. My girl is just the 
one thing we want to complete our 
crowd, to make it a perfectly arranged 
bit of machinery. I’ve thought of it 
for years, ever since Elma Lopez was 
killed in that motor accident. We lost 
a useful member in Elma, and there’s 
never been a worthy successor ; but now 
we've got one, and we’re going to use 
her. I don’t mind betting Daphne will 
leave Elma at the post within a year— 
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with training. She'll respond like that 
piano responds to her fingers.” 

He paused, then put a bit more steel 
into his voice as he went on: “But I’m 
having no silly moralizing from you, 
my friend. If you try to double cross 
me, or to go counter to my wishes in 
ever so slight a degree, I’ll snap you in 
two; I’ll break you in bits; [’lI—T'll 
make you curse the day you ever saw 
daylight. Take that from me, Larry, 
and chew on it for a bit.” He was work- 
ing himself up into one of his rare but 
enormous passions, and he overawed 
me. I’m not a coward, and I daresay I 
could have crammed the words down 
his throat if he had kept off firearms, 
but I knew he always carried a little 
automatic and he was almighty quick 
on the draw. I wasn’t asking for a 
funeral just at that moment, so I kept 
my hands off him—with an effort. 

“You might do all you say you'll do,” 
said I, giving him back stare for stare, 
although I could feel the paltry soul of 
me asquirm, “but it’s more than I can 
stand to see that girl dragged down to 
our level. Haven’t you a grain of mercy 
in all your composition, chief?” 

That made him laugh, and it was like 
raw iron being ground to bits when he 
laughed that way. 

“The world’s not been an easy place 
for some of us, has it, Larry?” he came 
out with. “You know something about 
what I’ve been through, and I know 
what sort of a road you’ve had to tramp. 
We're both of us a bit too long in the 
tooth to play the hypocrite game. I’ve 
as much mercy in me as there is in a 
hungry tiger. I can see a clear way of 
wiping off some of my debt to society 
by using my girl as a decoy, and I’m 
going to do it—in furtherance of a 
long-thought-out scheme. Man, I’ve 


waited for this for years—years: ever 
since I knew the girl was going to grow 
up a hundred times more beautiful than 
her mother. And since we're talking of 
hey I'll tell you another thing. 
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“I swore that when she went off in 
the way she did she should suffer for 
it. I don’t know where she is now; 
but she’s either in heaven or hell, and 
wherever she is, I’m in the belief that 
she knows what’s going on topsides here 
on earth. And her soul will writhe in 
a million fresh tortures when she sees 
her own child, the daughter she gave 
birth to, working with our crowd, one 
of us—an enemy to society. You 
mightn’t understand me as well as I 
understand myself, but’ I assure you, 
Larry, I’d walk through perdition bare- 
foot if I thought I could get the laugh 
of that—that Delilah!’ 

He wiped a bead or two of sweat off 
his forehead at that, and I gasped at 
the extraordinary, vicious vehemence 
of his manner. That he should have 
held his resentment against his dead 
wife was a staggerer for me; and that 
he should contemplate sacrificing his 
own daughter—bone of his bone, flesh 
of his flesh—to hurt a dead woman, 
was even more of a shock to me. And 
I’m not a man to be startled easily 
either. But even then, though he had 
me shaking, I made up my mind to 
fight tooth and nail to save the girl. 

“Don’t ask me to bear a hand in her 
training,” I told him. “Ordinary, 
crime comes all in the way of business, 
but this is an unnatural plan you’ve got 
in mind, and I'll not be in it with you.” 
I thought he was going to fly at my, 
throat and I got ready for a big fight. 
He thrust his face forward and clenched 
his fists, and his temple veins swelled 
up like as if they were about to burst; 
but his eyes were steady and mesmeric, 

“Tf I tell you to train her single- 
handed, Craik, you'll do it,” said he. 
“Your job isn’t to argue with me but 
to do as I tell you.” 

“In reason, chief, in reason,” I men- 
tioned. I knew then that I was against 
Gryphon, dead against him, and that 
sooner or later there’d be the biggest 
kind of trouble. 
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“If you weren’t as useful to me as 
you are,” he snapped, “I’d shoot you 
now, out of hand, and drop you down 
the sewer. Get out, before I forget my- 
self.” So I went out, and got to work 
thinking about things in general and 
Daphne in particular. One thing I was 
quite sure of was that I was going to 
make the biggest kind of attempt to 
save the girl. Why, man, think of the 
sheer awfulness of it all! Here was a 
pure good girl, a dream of a girl, one 
that reminded me of everything decent 
I'd ever thought of in all my life, about 
to be pitched clean into the middle of 
the pack of dirtiest scoundrels that ever 
breathed God’s air! For although we 
called ourselves masters of crime, spe- 
cialists, enemies of society, and all sorts 
of fancy names, that’s what we really 
were—unclean scoundrels. I tell you, 
it hurt like the devil to think that that 
sweet flower was to be contaminated 
without any regard to herself. 

Still, think as I might, I couldn’t see 
any clear way out of the mess. The 
only saving clause was that Gryphon 
wouldn’t hurry the business, and soe 
bring about an early hatred for it in 
Daphne’s heart. He was very cun- 
ning that way, very cunning. I could 
tell you some stories that would open 
your eyes to their widest: about quite 
nice people, people who hadn’t an evil 
thought in their minds at the beginning, 
but people Gryphon thought would be 
useful to him, being entangled gradu- 
ally in a net that didn’t seem to be a 
net at first, until it was slowly drawn 
in and in, and then—there was no 
escape once the meshes were enfolded 
about them. Yes, there were times 
when I began to wonder if Gryphon 
wasn’t the foul fiend himself in human 
shape. 

3ut I went to work according to my 
limitations, I made opportunity to see 
Daphne occasionally, and for some 
reason or other that was not due at all 
to me, she began to like me. It used to 
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be said here and there in those days 
that Left-handed Larry wasn’t a bad- 
looking sort of a chap; but that was 
before the prison stamp seared my face 
almost as deeply as it seared my soul, 
Or maybe it was my never-ceasing love 
for her—it grew like a fire fed on kero- 
sened chips—that bred up a bit of an 
answer in her heart. I don’t profess to 
understand these things. A woman’s 
thoughts are a good deal more compli- 
cated than any combination lock I ever 
tackled. 

Anyhow, there the thing was; and 
my bit of spare time was well occupied 
in trying to get a solution that might 
get the girl clear—properly clear, mark 
you. What I had to do was to get her 
clear: that was a comparatively simple 
matter; but the big thing was to put it 
out of the chief’s power to harm her 
after she was free. And his power of 
doing hurt was big. He didn’t easily 
forgive any one who double crossed 
him, as I’ve shown you by explaining 
the rancour he felt against his dead 
wife. Not that I cared much about 
myself, although life had recently as- 
sumed much more value in my sight 
than it used to possess. On account of 
Daphne, of course. 

Working the Maunders’ job took 
my thoughts away from the big sub- 
ject for a while. I brought the whole 
business off quite successfully, although 
I had one or two bad moments; and it 
might very easily have come to shoot- 
ing if I’d been a man like Leghorn, who 
was a born killer. He shot for sheer 
love of killing—he told me he liked to 
kill; but I wasn’t like that. So I used 
the pistol butt instead of the muzzle, 
and the second watchman, who’d been 
overlooked in the scheme, didn’t give 
any further trouble. I got away with 
the rubies and securities, and the chief 
complimented me on the job. 

Look here; I won’t be a hypocrite in 
this story. I liked safe cracking, and 
even now there are times when I think 











—ah, well! it doesn’t matter. Let’s get 
on with the really important side of 
the business. 

I’m going to tell you now of the day, 
when calling unexpectedly at the chief’s 
house, I found he was not at home. I 
found, too, that Clement was acting as 
butler, Clement who was Leghorn’s 
thing. Clement was one of our men, 
of course, as all Gryphon’s servants 
were. He used to engage himself as 
butler at big houses, and so get to 
know all the ins and outs of the houses 
when a job was contemplated. Leghorn 
had him cold over some dirty trick or 
other that had to do with the vilest side 
of our life. 

I don’t know how it was, but I had a 
queer, chilly feeling of apprehension 
suddenly come over me as soon as I saw 
Clement leering at me in the hall. 

“I want to see the chief,” said I. He 
leered at me again and said that Gry- 
phon was out. I felt an itching in my 
fingers as I looked at him; but he didn’t 
know what my feelings were by looking 
at my face. A fellow’s face is a mask 
to disguise his real emotions, anyway. 

“T'll see Miss Gryphon,” I told him. 

“She’s out, too,” he informed me, 
but I saw his eyes weren’t quite steady. 
And just as he spoke I heard a distant, 
muffled cry in a woman’s voice; and I 
knew that voice was Daphne’s. 

“You’re a liar,” said I to Clement. 
“She’s in the house now.” And I made 
for the stairs, intending to go up to her 
private den, where she’d permitted me 
to enter once or twice. Like a shot 
Clement stood in the way. 

“You’re not going up, Larry,” he 
said. “Leghorn’s there.” 

He had a loaded weight in his hand, 
and I took the blow on my shoulder in- 
stead of my temple. Various experi- 
ences had taught me how to dodge al- 
most every sort of blow; and I had the 
thing from him and gave it back to him 
across the proper spot so that he went 
down like a poleaxed bullock and didn’t 
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even whimper as he dropped. I wasn’t 
in the mood to stand any interference 
from him after the news I’d heard, let 
me assure you. I was halfway up the 
stairs before his body crashed to the 
floor, and I was holding the slung shot 
handily. I heard Daphne cry out again 
and went for her den like a terrier goes 
to a rat hole. The door was shut and 
locked, but I was a pretty hefty chunk 
of a man in those days, and that door 
broke away like wet cardboard when I 
laid my weight to it. I went headlong 
into the room, and a nickeled bullet 
sang past my head as I charged in. Not 
that I troubled looking much at Leg- 
horn where he stood, with his eyes 
blazing and his lips bared back from 
his teeth. I had eyes only for Daphne, 
where she crouched in a corner of the 
room. I’ve heard of these Eastern 
chaps running amuck, and I think I did 
much the same. 

“Get out, Larry. No trespassing,” 
Leghorn said. “You'll get hurt unless 
you’re mighty lucky.” 

“You'll do a lot of hurting,” said I, 
and went for him. He fired twice as I 
came on, but he was a bit shaken, I 
think; perhaps it was that he realized 
his death was very near. Yes, I meant 
to kill him. I don’t see how you can 
blame me for that. You'd kill a 
poisonous reptile who tried to destroy 
the woman you loved, wouldn’t you? 

His automatic jammed at the third 
shot—if it had been an ordinary Colt I 
suppose I’d have gone out there and 
then—and he turned and ran like a hare 
for the door. But I was too quick for 
him, and the slung shot took him just 
behind the ear. That was the finish of 
Leghorn. He never moved after he 
dropped. You know the place I mean 
—a hit there always means death. 

I left him lying, all crumpled up, and 
went to Daphne. She sobbed and clung 
to me like the frightened child she was; 
and what could I do but just hold her 
in my arms, with her scented hair all 
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about me, and soothe her as if she was 
a baby? That’s what it was like, for 
all the world: like hushing a frightened 
baby. She tried to tell me what had 
happened, but I made her keep silent; 
I understood. She was quivering all 
the time like an aspen; I could feel her 
shiver as I fondled her. Didn’t I love 
her then! Yes, and she loved me, too; 
for she presently reached up her little 
soft white hands and linked them at 
the back of my neck and kissed me— 
simply, just like a trusting child. 
Made me feel very old and—oh, dirty, 
if you get me. 

“He—he tried to kiss me,” she said. 
“T’m afraid. I was horribly afraid un- 
til I saw you, Larry; and then it didn’t 
seem so awful. Have you hurt him? 
He’s lying very still.” 

“T’ve killed him,” I told her. “He 
won't trouble you again. Now, don’t 
you bother, little Daph. Go to bed and 
try to sleep—that’ll do you all the good 
in the world.” 

She obeyed me with a wan smile as 
she went out of the room, and when she 
was clear I got busy. I wasn’t afraid 
of what I’d done; I was only glad that 
I’d arrived in time. Too, there wasn’t 
any need to worry about getting rid of 
Leghorn; we had ways and means at 
our disposal. So I lugged him into a 
corner and threw a curtain over him 
and waited until the chief came back. 
As soon as J heard him downstairs I 
went down to meet him. Clement had 
been picked up by some one and carried 
to his room. He wasn’t dead, because 
he had an abnormally thick skull— 
otherwise I should have killed him, too. 

“What happened?” the chief asked 
me. And then I opened out on him. 
For a wonder I wasn’t afraid of him— 
much. 

“That’s what comes of bringing your 
daughter into a criminal hive,” I said. 
“You get swine like Leghorn, who think 
she’s fair game because she belongs 
here; and if I hadn’t got here in time, 
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‘what would she be worth now? Your 
daughter, mind!” ‘ 

Up in the den, he took the curtain off 
Leghorn and looked at him. 

“He was always a well-plucked ’un,” 
he observed. “But he’s dead, and he 
was the only one of the lot who’d dare 
try to foul my nest. Now he’s out of 
the way she’s safe from that sort of 
thing.” 

I wouldn’t have believed it if I 
hadn’t heard it with my own ears. 

“For Heaven’s sake, pull up and 
think it out!” I urged him. ‘“That’s 
only the beginning for her. What’s the 
end going to be like?” 

He turned on me with a snarl, but I 
wasn’t a bit scared now. I gave him 
glare for glare. : 

“The thing will go on as I arranged,” 
he said, and there was a sneer on his 
lip. “If you come butting in, Larry, I'll 
finish you. You know me well enough 
by now to be sure that I'll keep my 
word. Get this stuff thrown away 
somewhere and clear out!” 

It was no use arguing, though I ar- 
gued hard. He was that sort of a man; 
once he’d made up his mind, nothing 
would shift him from his viewpoint. 
So I stopped after a bit and got Leg- 
horn disposed of. No one missed him 
much, though a woman committed sui- 
cide strangely and unaccountably about 
ten days later, and no one could tell 
why on earth she’d done it. I saw her 
photograph in the papers, and I remem- 
bered seeing Leghorn with her more 
than once. Cause and effect, I expect. 

I saw a good deal of Daphne after 
this—more than was good for my own 
peace of mind, perhaps. I was worry- 
ing all the time as to which was the best 
way of handling the problem of getting 
her away from the mesh of evil in 
which she was entangled; and it cost 
me many sleepless nights. My work 
suffered, too. I made a bungle of a 
safe-cracking job, and had about as 
close a call of being caught by the po- 

















lice as I’ve ever had, I think. It was a 
biggish job and a delicate job, and the 
chief wasn’t at all pleased with the way 
I handled it. He said so in a way that 
made me feel like a schoolboy who’d 
been caught stealing apples. 

Well, I thought out at least a dozen 
ways of disarranging Gryphon’s plans. 
The finest of the lot was that I should 
marry Daphne and make a bolt of it 
with her, the idea being to get her clear 
away from the whole dirty business. I 
wasn’t afraid of failing to make a de- 
cent living, because a fellow who can 
crack safes decently can do most things, 
from cornering a nation’s food to 
peddling boot laces; and I was more in 
love with her than I’d like to say. To 
bring this scheme about it was neces- 
sary to get her to fall in love with me, 
to win all her young affections. I saw 
that I was doing it. She was all the 
darling in the world. 

I had a bit of money stowed away in 
odd places where I could get it easily; 
and it seemed to me it wouldn’t be a 
difficult matter to clear out—somewhere 
in the South Seas I fancied as an abid- 
ing place, although the birds don’t sing 
there as sweetly as they do in the home- 
land. Out there, though, I decided, on 
some secure island where Gryphon’s 
law didn’t run, Daphne and I would 
live and shake off the past’s shackles; 
we should live in an atmosphere of 


everlasting love, and our children 
would grow up about us, and the 


shadows would vanish forever. I tell 
you, my brain sometimes grew dizzy at 
the thought. Our children—hers and 
mine! I pictured a child in Daphne’s 
arms, a little girl with Daphne’s eyes 
and her amazing hair all blown about 
by the scented breezes; and—well, she 
grew to be all the world to me, this 
dream-child of my fancy. 

The chief was all for getting his 
daughter broken in as soon as possible, 
but there was a big hitch, The woman 
. Who specialized in that particular 
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branch of work that Daphne was to 
undertake, got pinched by the police, 
and though our lawyer people fought 
like mad to get her clear, they couldn’t 
manage it all at once. It was very an- 
noying, so far as the chief was con- 
cerned; but for myself, I rejoiced in 
my secret heart, for every day gained 
meant a step toward the fulfillment of 
my plan. 

Much about this time young Chal- 
mers joined up with us. He was a fine, 
upstanding lad of about twenty-five, and 
he had just missed being jailed for 
forgery. Gryphon talked to me about 
him, and said he was going to tie him 
on to me, so that he could understudy 
my methods. What with making my 
own plans and training Chalmers, and 
trying to see as much as I possibly could 
of Daphne, you can imagine that the 
days were pretty fully occupied. But 
I was happy, verry happy. Daphne had 
fallen head over ears in love with me; 
I knew it. It would be only a little 
while, I told myself, and then she would 
love me so much that she’d be like warm 
wax in my hands, and then I fancied I’d 
be able to persuade her to bolt to the 
Pacific with me, and after that—happi- 
ness. 

Chalmers met Daphne, and was 
struck with her from the beginning. He 
seemed to me to do mighty little else 
but rave about her. 

“Tt makes a man think what a fool 
he’s been, to meet a girl like Miss Gry- 
phon,” he said to me. “Look here, 
Larry; I’m fed up with this. I came 
into it blindly, thinking it was some- 
thing of an adventure. I'll be hanged 
if I’m going on with it. Oh, confound 
it, I can’t!” 

“You can’t get away from it,” I as- 
sured him. ‘Once the chief gets a man 
he sticks to him like glue. If it hadn’t 
been for him putting his own lawyers 
on the game, you'd have been quarry- 
ing limestone somewhere about now, or 
building breakwaters. Gryphon heard 
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about you and determined to get you; 
thought you’d be a valuable addition to 
the gang. So he worked it, as he’s 
worked dozens of other cases—as he 
worked mine.” That rather staggered 
the lad; but I liked him for saying what 
he did. I envied him his youth and his 
comparative cleanness. I made him tell 
why he’d got bunched up with that 
forgery case, and it turned out to be 
much as I’d thought ; he’d been literally 
forced into it in a moment’s weakness. 

“I'd give the welfare of my soul if 
I’d never played the fool,” he said to 
me one day when we were down to 
brass tacks. “But it isn’t going any 
further; it isn’t. TIl cut away from 
this show soon as it can be done.” 

Now, there were times when I'd felt 
like that; but it was long years before. 
I was far too hardened a criminal to 
have that sort of sentimental yearning. 
I liked the work; I liked the very 
wrongness of it. Being a social Ish- 
mael possesses a certain charm of its 
own; it intoxicates a man. Crime is 
that way; it gets its grip and fasci- 
nates you and you erm by liking what 
you hated at first. But one night, after 
I’d lain awake for hours, getting things 
straightened out in my mind, or trying 
to, I saw a big, clear light that seemed 
suddenly to come into being and fill up 
the whole room with a blaze; just as if 
some one had let off a whole bunch of 
fireworks. 

Everything became as plain as plain 
to my senses; there wasn’t even a 
shadow of a doubt in my mind. I’d been 
a selfish fool, and I’d really thought of 
no one but myself, although I had pre- 
tended to myself that it was Daphne I 
was considering. But that night I’m 
speaking of I fought the whole thing 
out, and—it wasn’t pleasant fighting. 
Killing Leghorn was easy work by com- 
parison. You might sneer at the idea 
of a leathery, hardened old sinner like 
me being troubled with a consciénce, 
but I was in an agony of trouble then. 
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“Larry Craik,” said I to myself, quite. 
as if there were two of us, “pull up 
for a bit and look where you're going. 
You’ve blinded yourself to realities, 
You think that you could make that girl 
happy by taking her away from these 
surroundings and marrying her, don’t 
you? Yes, you’re the biggest sort of 
fool.” 

And the other me that I was talking 
to said back: “You're talking a lot of 
rot, Larry. You love Daphne and she 
loves you, and that’s the only thing that 
matters in the whole wide world, If 
you once got her away to that palm-clad 
island you're so fond of dreaming 
about, you’d make her the happiest girl 
in the universe.” 

“T might,” I answered, or one half 
of me answered. “But I might not, and 
this is the way I look at it all. I'ma 
criminal, and I like being a cfiminal. 
Remember that. Cracking a safe suc- 
cessfully means a lot to me. And after 
the first glamour of the love-making 
was over, you would remember these 
present times, Larry, and you’d hanker 
after them. Be honest with yourself. 
You see, old bird, you’re over forty, 
and you’re too old to change your hab- 
its. And there’s something else, too, 
that’s got to be borne in mind. Your 
dreams are always full of those little 
children—and_ especially the baby 
Daphne that’s going to be her mother all 
over again. And that little Daphne 
would be the daughter of a common 
felon, because that’s what you really 
are, and you know it, though you try 
to delude yourself into believing that 
you're a bit of an artist and not at alla 
criminal, Get the facts right, my lad. 
There’s something in heredity, and 
Daph’s children will have a grandfather 
to fight against when they come. I 
daresay they could manage that, but if 
they had big crime on both sides of 
their ancestry it looks to me that they'd 
be obliged to go wrong; they couldn't 
help themselves. And if they did go 
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wrong that would break their mother’s 
heart for a certainty.” 

Said that’ other half of me that 
seemed to have been listening: ‘“‘Daph- 
ne’s being trained as a criminal now.” 
Lord, couldn’t I hear the sneer in the 
words! “She doesn’t know it yet,” my 
other self said, “because the chief is so 
darned clever, but you can’t get behind 
facts, Larry.” 

. “Yes, but there’ve been signs that she 
isn’t meant to go on with that sort of 
thing,” I explained. “It strikes me 
there is a God, and He’s taking a hand 
in this game. Otherwise, why should 
Lily Shearling, who was the cleverest 
girl at her job in the whole world, get 
nabbed when she did? Lily Shearling, 
remember, who always prided herself 
on her immunity from even the sug- 
gestion of suspicion! And she was 
taken like a pickpocket at his first job 
—she who was going to train Daphne!” 

We were slogging away at the argu- 
ments good and hard by now, as you 
can see. “Haven’t you rather lost hold 
of yourself?’ asked that other half of 
me. “What do succeeding generations 
matter to you? Think of the grudge 
you owe society. Didn’t your mother 
starve ?” 

“That’s no reason why Daphne's 
children should grow up to hate her be- 
cause she brought them into the world,” 
said I. That rather staggered him— 
my other self. 

But he came back to it good and 
strong. “You mean to say, then, that 
you're going to deny yourself happiness 
because of silly sentimental notions? 
She loves you, you love her. You know 
that quite well; you’ve got eyes and 
you've seen what you've seen. It would 
break her heart if you cut away now, 
you who’ve been trying your utmost to 
teach her to love you!” 

Now, I'll not deny that came as a bit 
of a smack in the eye to me, and I 
was almost determined that I was all 
kinds of a dreamy fool, but—I couldn’t 
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get to sleep, and the queer thoughts 
careered round in my brain until I be- 
gan to fancy I was going mad. But in 
the marning, after that regular spring 
cleaning of my soul, I knew that I'd 
thought a good thought. 

If I wanted to I could pile a lot of 
excitement into this story: about bur- 
glaries and fights and that sort of thing 
—make a regular five-reeler out of it, 
and keep the interest. going without a 
flicker clean through; but I’ve told all 
about that side of the life in other 
places, and I’ve been listening to a 
nightingale to-night out there in the 
garden and—thinking of little Daph. 
So you'll have to bear with me, unless 
you'd rather cut away and leave a dod- 
dering old fool to his dreams. 

Well, I nearly melted in my resolu- 
tion when I saw Daphne next morning. 
She was looking so fresh and young, in 
a low-necked blouse and a trim ankle- 
long skirt of navy blue. How I 
longed and hungered and thirsted to 
take her in my arms and kiss her and 
feel her soft little hands ruffling the 
hair at the back of my neck, as they’d 
been that night when I killed Leghorn! 
There was a soft, shining light in her 
eyes, too, that made it difficult to keep 
control of myself, but I’d settled the 
matter quite thoroughly in my own 
mind, and I don’t usually throw up a 
job just because there’s a snag or two 
in the way. So I gave her a cold and 
casual greeting; I even pretended to be 
about half-intoxicated, and I deliber- 
ately showed myself in the worst pos- 
sible light. I saw a flicker of fear come 
into her wonderful eyes as I stroked 
her arm and pawed her generally. I 
wanted to disgust her with me, you see; 
and—TI almost did. I can act a bit when 
I want to, and I was acting my hardest 
then. But all the time I was hungry 
to touch her reverently, to run my fin- 
gers through her lovely hair, to sum- 
mon the real, twinkling lovelight into 
her eyes—then I thought of those un- 
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born children and the curse of shame 
that would be on them if they ever 
opened their eyes on the light. Oh, 
there’s a hell, right enough, just as 
the parsons says I know—I’ve lived 
in it. 

So I sowed the seed, and a bitter 
sowing it was. But to-day, sitting here 
and listening to the children’s laughter, 
I’m glad I did it. 

Let me hurry on; this isn’t a pleasant 
thing to dwell upon. A man isn’t like 
a woman; when he loves as I love— 
yes, I’m using the present tense—he 
doesn’t ever change. 

It wasn’t any use sacrificing myself 
in this way if I didn’t do something to 
help Daphne. I thought all that side of 
it out very carefully. Chalmers was 
the man to help me. I knew that the 
same day, when he came along to me 
and told me that he was cutting loose 
from the gang. 

“No use, Larry; I can’t stand it, after 
meeting Miss Daphne,” he told me. “It 
was different before, but now—why, I 
want to stamp on my own face every 
time I see her looking at me. I’m go- 
ing to the chief, and I’m going to tell 
him that I won’t be a criminal to his 
orders. I'll get honest work and I'll 
square with society for the wrong thing 
or two I’ve done, so that I can look a 
decent woman in the face again. I 
wish my soul had been torn out by the 
roots before I ever took that first wrong 
step.” 

“The chief will kill you if you do 
anything of the sort,” I warned him. 


“T’d rather die like that than live 
this way,” said he. 
I liked him uncommonly. He was a 


full-sized man and white clean through. 
He was seeing everything in just the 
right light, and—I wished I’d been him: 
only silghtly smirched and repentant, 
with a chance. 

“If you do manage to get clear what 
do you think you'll do for a living?” I 
asked him. 
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“T’ll break stones; I'll sign before 
the mast in the hardest-case packet that 
ever flew a flag; I'll slave my soul to 
shreds, but—I’ll go straight,” he told 
me, and I saw from the look of him 
that he meant every word of it. “You're 
a good man, Larry,” said he, “although 
I expect the world calls you a wrong 
’un; and you know I’m sincere in this, 
I’m going out into the open air where 
aman can grow. This life of streets 
and houses warps me. It was the silly 
extravagance of things that tempted 
me, but I’ve had my lesson. No more 
of it for me!” 

Funny to think of two members of 
the cleverest criminal organization in 
the country talking this way, isn’t it? 

“If you go, will you take Daphne 
with you?” I asked him, and the eyes 
of the lad seemed to leap from his head. 
He choked for breath, and I could see 
what his love for the dear girl meant to 
him. 

“T—take her with me? God give me 
such a chance! But she’s in love with 
you, Larry; any one can see it.” 

“She won’t be for very long,” I told 
him. Then I went on to show him what 
was in my inner mind. I told him al- 
most everything I’ve told you, except 
that I didn’t say how much I—cared. 

“Tf you make her care enough,” said 
I, “enough to go with you out into the 
big silences and the clean wind-swept 
spaces of the world, you'll swear an 
oath to me, my son, that you'll always 
treat her very tenderly, and that you'll 
never stray into crime again—not even 
to touch the fringe of it. Because, if 
you break away after you’ve had your 
chance, well, anything the chief could 
do-to you would be only child’s play 
compared with what I’d do.” 

He shook hands with me then and 
called me a white man. I’m not that, 


God knows, but I was very glad to feel 
the grip of his fingers, 

“I’m not fit to touch the hem of her 
garment,” said he after a while. “But 














fll make myself worthy. Only, how 
I’m going to make her care for me any 
more than she cares for any other 
chunk of dirt, I don’t know.” But it 
was given to me to know how it might 
be done. 

“Force her to love you,” I said. 
“Carry her away by the whirl of your 
own love; rush her out of her senses 
by caring hard for her. A woman likes 
that. Catch her in the rebound. I'll 
help you to get away, to carry her off 
like young Lochinvar. You're a young 
man, and you can make her love you.” 

He took fire at what I said, and I 
saw him brace his shoulders and throw 
back his head. , 

“T believe I can,” said he; “I know 
I can, Larry.” 

But I had to make Daphne thor- 
oughly disgusted with me, by way of 
starting the ball. I did it—no need to 
tell all about that. I hate myself even 
now for that terrible affair, although it 
justified itself. When I saw the cold 
dread in her eyes, as she’d been that 
night when I killed Leghorn—God! 
And just as I turned up on that night, 
so did young Chalmers turn up on the 
day when I showed myself as an un- 
clean beast in Daphne’s eyes. Daphne 
had a sickener of me; and I took care 
that she should go on being sickened. 

I arranged with the lad to get them 
both clear as I saw her hatred of me 
growing. Chalmers’ love-making was 
gaining headway, as I'd said it would. 
He was making the most of his time 
and gradually making himself some- 
what necessary to the girl. I know she 
was badly hurt at the way I'd revealed 
myself; and her heart was wounded 
more than a bit; perhaps these things 
made her more docile. But I thought a 
quick pain, such as I’d inflicted, no mat- 
ter how bitter it was, would be better 
than long years of suspense and suffer- 
ing and horrible regret. 

Chalmers hadn’t any money to make 
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that matter on a right footing. What 
good were my savings to me, anyway? 
He took the money I offered him very 
gratefully, and called me a lot of nice 
names, 

There were times, though, when he 
simply couldn’t understand why I was 
doing so much—but that was before he 
learned to love Daphne to the utter- 
most. Then perhaps he understood, 
for there is no sacrifice too great to be 
made by a man who loves a woman, if 
that sacrifice leads to her ultimate hap- 
piness. I proved that—though it cost 
me a lot to keep up my pretense of be- 
ing a beast before Daphne. I managed 
to do that somehow, though only God 
really knows what it cost me to keep up 
the game. Still, it was necessary, very 
necessary. I saw a lot of her during 
this time; chance seemed to throw us 
together an enormous lot; and I af- 
fected to get drunk before her, and I 
used to brag about the women I’d made 
playthings of! Oh, it served, it served; 
but—well, I’d do it again, if the need 
were there. 

Finally came the work of making ar- 
rangements for their get-away. 

I knew the skipper of a windjammer. 
I’d helped him once at a time that 
doesn’t need mentioning here. I saw 
him and managed to fix matters up 
quite decently. A sailing ship was the 
safest thing, anyway—no chance of 
leaving clews that way. All this being 
done, I gave the tip to Chalmers to get 
busy, and he did. 

Le told Daphne the whole cold truth 
about everything—that her father was 
chief of the biggest gang of criminals 
going, and that the gang was rotten 
through and through. He didn’t spare 
her anything; and he contrived to 
dazzle her to such an extent that she 
agreed to run away with him at once. 
You see, during those supposedly 
drunken interludes of mine I had con- 
trived to throw a fairly bright light on 
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the chief’s real character, and my acting 
had made an impression. 

I went down to the station the night 
they bolted, to see them off and wish 
them Godspeed. I didn’t intend to 
show myself at all, but Chalmers, who 
had eyes like an eagle, saw me lurking 
in the shadows, and ran to me and 
caught me by the arm and dragged me 
to where Daphne was waiting, looking 
lovelier than ever because of her fear 
and general—oh, I don’t know. She 
was going away from me, and she 
looked like Heaven as the gates were 
shut in a sinner’s face! 

“Here’s old Larry,’ the lad said, 
shoving me toward her; but she turned 
away and her litle nose went up in dis- 
gust. That hurt, I can tell you. I 
swung about to Chalmers and moved 
him away. 

“Be very good to her,” I said. “And, 
remember, if any harm comes to her, 
any sort of the littlest kind of harm, 
I'll square the count with you, if I’ve 
to thresh across the floors of hell to 
do it.” 

“She'll never regret,” said he; “I 
swear it!” 

I suppose we must both have raised 
our voices a bit in the solemnity of that 
moment. At any rate, Daphne sud- 
denly pushed in between us and swung 
about to look at me. I set my face as 
if it had been hewn out of granite, but 
I think I must have been just a second 
too late, for she gave a queer little cry 
and—threw her arms round my neck 
and kissed me full on the lips. Yes, 
these lips that are talking to you now, 
and—they’ve never uttered a curse 
since. She—sort of hallowed them, I 
think. 

“Oh, Larry,” she said, in a whimper- 
ing voice, “oh, Larry, and—I thought— 
I thought——” 

Just then the conductor gave the sig- 
nal, and I unclasped her arms from 
about me and forced her into the train. 
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“You go on thinking,” said I. “Just 
go on thinking, my girl. You'd never 
have found any real happiness with me, 
and you will with him. He’s white 
right through. Tell me if you miss 
anything that might have been more 
happiness. And—say a bit of a prayer 
for old Larry now and then, little 
Daph.” 

I think I can feel that kiss of hers 
now. It’s the best of all my memories, 
I could have taken her from Chalmers 
even then, but—I didn’t. I watched the 
train go out, and I knew they would 
catch their sailing ship, and I knew, too, 
that the chief would never see them 
again. I tell you, it was given to me 
somehow to know all that. Then I 
went away and—cracked a big vault 
that had been waiting for me, and I 
got away with the loot. I enjoyed do- 
ing the job because it took my thoughts 
off Daphne—a little. It wasn’t easy to 
stop remembering the shine of her eyes 
when she lifted them to me, though. 

Not until next evening did I see the 
chief again. He sent for me, and I 
went. I didn’t seem to care much what 
happened. He was pacing up and down 
his great paneled study, where so many 
big crimes had been hatched, like a 
caged tiger; as soon as I entered he had 
me by the throat. 

“Where’s that girl of mine?” he 
asked. “You’ve had a hand in it all. 
Tell me at once or I'll kill you.” 

“She’s where you'll never get her,” 
said I, as well as I could. And then 
I started to fight—harder than I’ve ever 
fought before, I think. I wouldn’t have 
minded much if I’d killed him. I’d for- 
gotten to be afraid. And perhaps I 
should have killed him or he me, but 
that the police suddenly rushed the 
house and broke us adrift. They’d got 
wise—caught one of our men who'd 
blown the gaff. And I’d left my finger 
prints on that vault door, too. 

So they sent me to the wilderness for 
five years, and the chief died during 
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his sentence. And now—well,I sit and derness, telling me that, and asking God 
listen to the children laughing, and try to bless me for leading her feet into 
to think of what it might have been such pleasant paths. Chalmers was all 
if—— a husband could be, as straight as a 

Ah, well, she’s happy. I’ve got alet- die. And—lI’d give my soul if I’d had 
ter she sent me when I was in the wil- the power to go straight, too. 


by 


COURT DECISION MAY FREE FIVE THOUSAND 
CONVICTS 


WO judges in New York have disagreed about the interpretation of an 

important law affecting offenders sentenced to penal institutions, and if 

a higher court should decide in favor of the second judge’s interpretation five 

thousand convicts now held in New York prisons all may be set free immediately 
thereafter. 

The law about which the controversy centers provides that the time an 
offender has spent in jail before sentence is passed upon him must be counted 
as part of the period of punishment he serves in prison or penitentiary. 

Two convicts who were sentenced before the law came into effect appealed 
to the courts to declare that the time they were held in jail before their trial and 
conviction should be struck off the total prison sentence imposed upon them. 
Justice Tompkins refused the plea of one prisoner, but Judge Cropsey gave 
as his opinion in the case of the other that “there is no reason why the statute 
should not apply to all convicts. The interests of justice require that its plain 
language be given its full and fair meaning.” 


ee 


ANOTHER “DEAD LINE” IN NEW YORK 


| addition to the famous old “dead line” shutting out known criminals from 

those precincts of the city lying below Fulton Street, the police of New 
York recently established a second “dead line” for the holiday season, in the 
shopping district of Manhattan Island. This prohibited section is between 
Twenty-third Street and Fifty-ninth Street, and Broadway and Fifth Avenue 
at the upper end, and Sixth and Fifth Avenues at the lower. 

All suspicious characters found in that district were taken into custody and 
questioned about their mission there. Yeggs, pickpockets, confidence men, shop- 
lifters, and other criminals were warned that they must not be seen agajn in 
that part of the city during the holiday season, and hints were given them that 
another grimmer locality would be their involuntary residence if they disobeyed. 

These measures were part of the drastic precautions taken in an effort to 
reduce the great loss suffered every year by retailers and shoppers during the 
period when the stores are most crowded and sales are greatest. 
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R. ARTHUR VINCENT, 
otherwise “Windy,” didn’t 
look a bit like his old, dapper 

' self. Runover shoes had re- 

placed the impeccable patent leathers of 

the days when each week’s Patter had 
carried his complimentary ad.: “The 

Invincible Vincent, Ventriloquist, 

Booked Solid.” And there could have 

been no sorrier contrast than the ill- 

fitting clothes of these distressing days, 

with the spectacular scenery of the pip- 
ing times of prosperity that “Corky” 

Corcoran and he enjoyed together even 

after the ventriloquial specialty got to 

be a drug on the vaudeville market. 
On retiring from the ancient and 
honorable business of clapping a re- 
straining hand over the mouth of an 
irrepressible red-headed dummy that 
concluded twenty minutes of strictly 
fresh talk with a nasal and off-key ren- 
dition of “Annie Laurie,” Mr. Vincent 
had employed his ability to throw his 
voice in that mild, and—except to the 
victim—amusing form of crime known 
as the “confidence game.” The trick 
of the voice enabled him to introduce 
new and ingenious subtleties in the 
bunco business, and had kept Mr. 

Martin Corcoran and himself in funds 

for considerable periods of time. 

Corky, who had narrowly escaped ar- 

rest at the collapse of their first enter- 

prise, but had been beguiled into a 

fresh alliance, had walked out on 





Windy when their renewed activity ter- 
minated in their being beaten at their 
own game by a card sharp and con man 
known to the profession as “Chicago 


Slim.” And Windy of late had been 
“on his own.” 

It was a shabby-looking Windy who 
at three o’clock of an overcast after- 
noon shuffled into one of those white- 
front emporiums where eating is ex- 
peditious and comparatively  inex- 
pensive. Now the sartorially resplend- 
ent Mr. Vincent of old would have de- 
clined to carry a bundle of newly 
purchased silk shirts from the haber- 
dashery to his hotel. But the ill-clad 
late comer to the restaurant lugged in 
with him a bulky, mysterious-looking 
package wrapped in newspaper. 

The only occupants of the place were 
the proprietor and his cash register. 
Windy hung his hat on a hook, placed 
the package on a table, and slumped 
into a chair, 

Now the nabob of this food garage 
was of singular aspect. To see him 
was to be reminded of the person de- 
picted on the burlesque and vaudeville 
curtains holding up a bottle of French 
hair tonic. The restaurateur had just 
that kind of hair: Black, shiny, and 
combed so that it was brought well 
down on his forehead, then curved 
back and fluffed a bit above the tem- 
ples. Beneath this impressive coiffure 
there was a brief slope of brow, then 
a sharp beak of a nose matched with 
a sharp chin, so that between them 
they made it seem that his mouth had 
been folded into his face. In fact his 
mouth might have been missed entirely 
if it hadn’t been marked by a tooth- 
pick dropping from one corner. Raised 
enamel lettering on the window pro- 














claimed the premises as “Fred Sax- 
on’s,” and Windy felt instinctively that 
the man before him was Fred Saxon 
himself. Evidently Mr. Saxon didn’t 
think much of Mr. Vincent’s appear- 
ance. 

“Well,” he asked, leaning over his 
counter, “what'll it be?’ When he 
spoke the toothpick bobbed up and 
down and a gold tooth gleamed in the 
center of the orchestra circle. 

“What have you got?” inquired 
Windy wearily and without looking 
up from his task of folding back a cor- 
ner of the paper that covered his parcel. 

“Fried hallibut, roast lamb, ham- 
burger steak, and corned beef hash,” 
chanted the man behind the counter. 

“Any beans?” asked Windy, leaning 
back in his cheair. 

The proprietor gave him a reproach- 
ful look. “Bawston or N’York?” he 
asked. 

“Boston,” said Windy, sighing re- 
signedly, and was startled to hear the 
innkeeper bawl out toward the swinging 
doors at the rear: “Plate of army 
apples!” Windy knew that in eating 
places of the caliber of Mr. Saxon’s one 
man usually sufficed during the dull 
hours of the afternoon, and generally 
he was waiter and chef as well. Yet 
here was this counterman calling out 
the order. 

“Make ’em Boston,” added Mr. 
Saxon, and “Right!” came the echo 
from the kitchen, as Fred of the awe- 
somely combed hair turned to 
straighten up a platoon of ketchup bot- 
tles and mustard pots. 

“Let me have some crackers,” said a 
thin voice from Windy’s table. 

“Eh!” exclaimed the proprietor, 
straightening up with a jerk. Then, 
glowering at Windy, he inquired: 
“D’you ask for crackers ?” 

Windy shook his head. And at that 
very moment the voice explained: “J 
asked for the crackers.” 
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The restatfrateur gasped and bent 
above his counter. 

“T want the crackers,” repeated the 
voice as a startled look came into the 
proprietor’s eyes and his mouth un- 
folded. 

“Well, come on, order them up!” 
was the petvish insistence. 

“Say!” blurted the bewildered pur- 
veyor of provender, gaping at Windy, 


“did some one come in with you?” 


Windy shook his head, but even as 
he did the thin vice asked irritably: 
“Going to make me wait all day?” 

The proprietor passed a shaking hand 
over his eyes, then stared again at the 
empty seat across the table from 
Windy. “Are you sure you are alone?” 
he asked in trembling agitation. 

“Of course I am,” declared Windy, 
“except for Dodo.” 

“Who’s Dodo?” demanded the un- 
nerved restaurant keeper, shuddering 
again as the voice enjoined him to 
“Come on, get those crackers.” 

“Why, Dodo,” explained Windy, 
with a gesture toward the newspaper- 
wrapped bundle, “Dodo is my parrot.” 

“Mother of Mike!” ejaculated Mr. 
Saxon, “is that a parrot?” 

“Yes, and a darn good parrot, too!” 
said the voice, breaking into a high- 
pitched laugh. 

“T’'ll say you are!” agreed the res- 
taurateur, beaming now. 

“Never mind the blarney,” the thin 
voice advised him, ‘“Let’s have those 
crackers.” 

“You'll get your crackers,” said the 
commissary, scratching his head with - 
undue disregard for the awesome hair- 
comb, and sighed. “That certainly had 
me going!” 

“Not going to the kitchen,’ com- 
plained the voice. 

“T’ll hurry those beans right along, 
announced the food-dispensing Mr. 


” 


Saxon, bustling toward the swinging 
doors. “And I'll fetch Polly’s crackers 
right back with me,” he added as he 
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passed out of sight. Sounds of prepara- 
tion proceeded from the kitchen. 

After a brief interval the proprietor 
reappeared bearing a plate of soda bis- 
cuits which he deposited on the table 
with a pacifying: “Here you are, 
Polly !” 

“Dodo,” Windy corrected him, 
feed him myself.” ; 

The proprietor was bending over and 
peering past the lifted newspaper at a 
small parrot in a wire cage. 

“Little fellow, ain’t he?” observed 
the restaurant man. 

“Yes,” replied Windy, breaking a 
cracker. 

“What do you say now, huh?” asked 
he of the hair-comb, tapping a wire of 
the cage to attract the bird’s attention. 
There was no response. 

“He’s a little shy of strangers,” ex- 
plained Windy as the restaurant keeper 
straightened up. Mine host reached for 
his toothpick, and, finding it soggy, 
stepped over to the counter to get a 
new one. 

“He’s a nice-looking man, isn’t he?” 
remarked the thin voice as the proprie- 
tor’s back was turned. The compli- 
mented one about-faced, not too modest 
to appear pleased. 

“You’ve made a hit with Dodo,” said 
Windy, laughing. “Say, how about 
those beans?” He nodded toward the 
silent kitchen. 

“T’ll have a look,” was the answer. 
The boss hash-hustler hadn’t reached 
the swinging doors before the kitchen 
man called: “Bostons, coming out!” 
At that the departing proprietor glanced 
over his shoulder as much as to say: 
“Some little restaurant for service, eh!” 

Windy smiled back his approval as 
the other disappeared. 

Reéntering with the order, the res- 
taurateur was in time to hear the thin 
voice remark: “These crackers are 
fine.” 

“Like ’em, eh!” he chuckled, placing 
the plate in front of Windy. Then he 
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stepped back and plied the toothpick as 
Windy began his meal. 

“Yes, sir, that’s some bird!” he 
mused, emphasizing the observation 
with a smack of the lips after executing 
some particularly brilliant bit of tooth- 
pick technique. “Teach him yourself?” 

Windy lowered his fork. ‘Not—not 
exactly, Mr.—yYou’re Mr. Saxon, 
aren’t you?” he asked as if he hadn’t 


guessed the other’s identity, and were 


drawing on the information gleaned 
from the lettered window. 

“Fred Saxon’s the name,” said the 
other impressively. With another deft 
twist of the toothpick. 

Windy nodded an awkward 
knowledgment of the introduction. 

“Mine’s Edmonds, Bert Edmonds,” 
Windy explained with a trace of em- 
barrassment, 

“And I’m Dodo,” chimed in the thin 
voice. 

“T know you, you rascal!” replied 
Saxon, and with the toothpick poised 
in midair, remarked: “You say you 
didn’t teach him?” 


ac- 





“The fact is ” Windy paused, 
glanced anxiously around the res- 
taurant, and in a lowered voice re- 
sumed: “You'll hardly believe it——” 


Saxon had closed his teeth on the 
toothpick and in uncertain expectancy 
was flicking the tip of it with his fore- 
finger so that it vibrated like a thin 
spring that is fastened at one end. 

“The truth is,” admitted Windy in a 
hushed tone, “he wasn’t taught.” 

“You mean to say,” demanded Fred 
of the fancy hair, “that the bird picked 
it all up himself?” 

Windy nodded. 

“H’m!” hummed the restaurateur. 

“And what’s more remarkable,” con- 
tinued Windy, “Dodo doesn’t merely 
repeat things like other parrots. Any 
of them will say ‘Polly want a cracker, 
pretty Poll,’ and all that stuff. But 
Dodo here, not only talks—he’s got real 
shuman intelligence.” 











*G’wan!” exclaimed the incredulous 
Mr. Saxon. 

“Do you think I’m not intelligent?” 
demanded the thin voice. 

A sort of sickly, apologetic grin 
wavered on Mr. Saxon’s classic coun- 
tenance. , 

“I’m not asking you to take my word 
for it,” said Windy. “I couldn’t believe 
my own ears when he began. I got him 
in Brazil when I was working on a boat, 
and he’s always been with me, Dodo 
has. Well, what I was going to say 
was that you can imagine my surprise 
when Dodo pipes up one day: ‘Say, 
Bert, where was your mother born?’ 
Just like that, he says it.” 

“I asked about your father, Bert,” 
corrected the thin voice confidently. 

“Huh!” gawped Saxon, nearly 
swallowing his toothpick. 

Windy, smiling, shrugged his shoul- 
ders. ‘There you have it,” he re- 
marked; “remembers, and everything.” 

“Aw,” mumbled the other, rather 
sheepishly, “that’s some trick you’ve 
taught him.” 

“Try it yourself,’ Windy offered. 

Saxon considered for a moment, 
then, not seeing how there could be 
much harm in it, asked the alias Bert 
Edmonds what question he could put 
to the bird. 

“Dodo’s pretty well informed,” said 
Windy. “He knows a lot about his- 
tory, geography, and politics.” 

“I got it!” exclaimed Saxon, flatten- 
ing his palms against the table top and 
leaning toward the cage. At this sud- 
den descent there was a violent flut- 
tering by the parrot. 

“Hi!” objected Windy 
“you'll scare him to death.” He caught 
Saxon’s arm suggesting: “The best 
way would be for you to stand back 
of my chair.” 

“All right,” Saxon agreed, and as he 
was taking that position the parrot said 
plaintively: ‘Gee, Bert, what was he 


quickly, 


trying to do? Get into the cage?” 
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“He wants to ask you some ques- 
tions,” Windy explained. “Go ahead, 
Mr. Saxon.” 

The restaurant man cleared his 
throat. “W-h-h-at * he drew it out 
like a member of the board of educa- 
tion quizzing the fifth grade, “what 
were the famous words of Patrick 
Henry?” 

“Give me liberty, or give me death!” 
came the answer. 

“How's that?” Windy 
questioner. 

“Good for a starter,” admitted the 
proprietor. “Let’s see Ah, here’s 
Who discovered America ?” 





asked the 





one. 
“1492,” said the parrot. 
“Not ‘When?’ ‘Who?’” corrected 
Windy. 


“Columbus, of course,” was the petu- 
lant reply. “Tell that fellow to take 
the toothpick out of his mouth and 
maybe I can understand what he’s talk- 
ing about.” 

Windy looked around at Saxon and 


winked. “Trying to alibi himself,” he 
remarked. “Got another one?” 
Mr. Saxon had. “Where,” he 


drawled, “is Madagascar ?” 

Windy was seized with a fit of cough- 
ing. It stopped the proceedings for a 
few moments. ‘“Madagascar,” he re- 
minded the parrot when he had recov- 
ered. If Windy were to have ventured 
a guess it would have been that Mr. 
Saxon had risen to a point of informa- 
tion that the gentleman himself didn’t 
know whether it was a geographical tid- 
bit of Thibet or a Chinese volcano, and 
was taking his way of settling the ques- 
tion. 

“Madagascar,” 
prompted the parrot. 

“Tt’s began Dodo slowly, then 
concluded glibly: “It’s a city in India.” 

“What about it?” asked Windy, 
turning to Saxon. Fred of the slicked- 
down hair nodded sober assent. And 
on his face was an expression that con- 
firmed Windy’s suspicion concerning 


Windy 


again 
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the restaurant man’s uncertainty as to 
just what and where Madagascar was. 

“It’s a wonderful bird,” said Mr. 
‘Saxon. 

“T’ll say he is,” agreed Windy. “And 
you can imagine the way I feel about 
having to give him up.” 

Saxon was interested immediately. 
“You’re going to get rid of him?” he 
asked. 

Windy nodded mournfully. “Have 
to,” he said gulping. “It’s not like he 
“was a dog that could kind of knock 
around with me. I’ve always had to 
leave him home through the day. And 
now—well, it’s nothing to be ashamed 
of, I guess; just hard luck. I ain't 
got a home.” 

Saxon gave a sympathetic smack of 
his lips. 

“T’ve got a chance to sell him for 
fifty dollars to a man I used to work 
for,” went on Windy, “but it seems like 
blood money. You’d know what I 
mean if you'd been around him for a 
while, calling him ‘Dody’ and him 
a-calling you ‘Bert,’ or ‘Fred,’ you said 
your name was.” 

Mr. Saxon shifted his toothpick. 

“What I’d like,” continued Windy 
with an ever-so-slight quaver in his 
voice, “is to locate him with some nice 
people who I was sure would be kind 
to him.” 

“Have you tried?” inquired the res- 
taurateur, almost invitingly. 

“The trouble is,’ objected Windy 
pathetically, “that although I’d like to 
give him to the right folks, I can’t af- 
ford to. The fifty dollars is waiting 
for me and—and—lI sure need it.” 

“Think I’d be a proper party to leave 
the bird with?” asked Saxon. 

Windy looked up, but said nothing. 


“Tell you what I'll do,” resumed 
Saxon. “I'll give you ten dollars for 
it.” The toothpick was tilted tenta- 
tively. 


Windy shook his head slowly. “I'd 
like to give hifn to you for nothing,” he 





said regretfully, “but the long and the 
short of it is that I need the money.” 

“Fifteen,” proposed the proprietor. 

Windy sighed and shook his head 
again. Saxon chewed his toothpick, 
There was silence for a space, then 
Windy, brightening, asked: “Will you 
give me forty dollars for the parrot.” 

“T ain’t buying the Bronx zoo!” 
protested Saxon. 

“Yes, but you’re getting something 
that is something,” replied Windy. 
“Dodo, well—there’s no good of me 
telling you about him. You've seen 
what he can do.” 

“T’ll make it twenty,” the lunch king 
announced. 

Windy thought it over. “Here’s the 
lowest I’ll consider,” he said at length. 
“IT can see that you'll take good care 
of Dodo and I'll leave him with you if 
you make it twenty-five.” 

It was Saxon’s turn to reflect. He 
did, with the end of the toothpick trac- 
ing intricate curves in the air. The 
toothpick stopped and the restaurateur 
agreed. “Done!” he exclaimed. 

The arrangement-was that the trans- 
action was to be settled then and there. 
Windy—Bert Edmonds as he called 
himself—was to leave the parrot and 
take the twenty-five dollars. No sooner 
was the pact settled than Saxon began 
to make up the amount, having recourse 
to a trousers pocket after drawing on 
the cash register, 

“And one is twenty-five,” he 
cluded as the last bill was counted into 
Windy’s hand. The parrot’s cage, 
stripped of the paper, had been placed 


con- 


on the counter. 

“There’s bird,” 
chokily, touching the cage. 
fellow, I hate to let you go.” 
face was close to the wire cage. 

The parrot blinked. 

“He'll be a little strange at first,” ex- 
up at Saxon, 


said Windy 
“Dod » old 


Windy’s 


the 


plained Windy, looking 
who stood behind the counter, without, 
however, any evident consciousness that 














he was an intruder in the moment of 
parting. “But when he gets used to 
you,” Windy went on, “well, you’ve 
seen what he can do.” Saxon nodded, 
and Windy turned back to the bird. 

“This is good-by, old fellow,” he 
said. 

“Are you going to leave me, Bert?” 
the parrot asked in alarm. 

Windy nodded. “Yes,” he said 
huskily, “Good-by.” He turned away, 
his fingers on the doorknob. 

“Bert!” screamed the parrot, “if you 
go away and leave me I'll not speak 
another word as long as I live.” 

Windy’s hand closed on the door- 
knob. He tried to turn it. But it did 
not move. Windy looked around 
toward Saxon and—into the muzzle of 
a revolver. 

Behind the gun Saxon was a sinister 
figure, his lips, curved scornfully, giv- 
ing a glimpse of gold filling. Saxon 
spat out his toothpick. “Put that 
money on the counter,” he said harshly. 
Windy dropped the bills as if they had 
been hot coals. 

“You’re a slick one,” said Saxon, 
sneering. ‘“‘Talking parrot, eh! Hu- 
man intelligence! Knows where Mada- 
gascar is, does it? Well, maybe you 
know where Sing Sing is going to be 
for the next couple of years 

Windy couldn’t get his breath. 

“You’ve got some nerve you have,” 
snorted Saxon, “trying to put over a 
game like that. But I’ll bet there’s 
some boobs falls for it.” 

Windy found himself nodding, what- 
ever the idea was. 

“I want to say,” continued Saxon, 
“you got over with me at first—got over 
big. Of course I had my suspicions, 
but you had me going until .I come to 
ask ‘Where is Madagascar?’ And that 
there coughing spell tipped me off. You 
had been making it seem as if the bird 
was talking; you were a ventriloquist. 
And that’s where you was in wrong, 
for I know that game too. 





, 
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“TI can throw my voice some myself,” 
Saxon declared triumphantly, and to 
demonstrate bawled out: ‘Plate o’ 
wheats!” From the kitchen came the 
assent: “Right-o!” 

“It’s good business to appear pros- 
perous,’ continued the man with the 
barber’s hair-comb, “and I like to give 
the idea that I carry a two-man crew 
all day instead of being like I am in 
the afternoon, the whole works from 
cook to cashier. That’s why I was in- 
terested in your parrot at the jump— 
keep him in the kitchen, says I to my- 


self. Say, have you ever sold any?” 
“A flock of them,’ said Windy, 
gulping. 


“Well, you’re good at it,” admitted 
the restaurateur. “Nobody would be- 
lieve a parrot would talk like that if 
you just told them, but when they see 
it done—I don’t believe I’d have caught 
on if I hadn’t fooled around with ven- 
triloquism myself.” 

“And if you hadn’t locked the door,” 
added Windy. 

“Yeh,” agreed Saxon, putting down 
the pistol. “I let you go through with 
your act because I wanted to see what 
the rest of your game of talk was, and 
I knew all I had to do was to push 
the button to keep you from getting out 
patent lock on the door to stop people 
from beating their bill.” 

Windy wet his lips. “Well,” he 
asked, “what’s the answer ?” 

Instead of replying, Saxon stepped 
quickly toward the end of the counter 
nearest the window. Windy, looking 
that way, saw a policeman sauntering 
past. Saxon rapped on the glass. The 
unlucky Mr. Vincent gasped. 

Saxon was beckoning to the officer. 
As he did, he reached under the counter 
and Windy heard a click as the safety 
lock was released. In came the police- 
man. 

Windy Vincent’s several vicissitudes 
had never brought him into such a des- 
perate situation as this, 
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“Mike,” Saxon was saying. “I’ve 
got a high-class confidence man for 
you.” He started long-windedly to tell 
what had happened. Windy was think- 
ing fast. The policeman’s hand on his 
shoulder was cause for thought and 
very serious thought. There was one 
chance in a thousand 

“And Mike * Saxon was saying, 
when 

“Look out, Mike! Behind you!” 
came a shrill voice from the rear of 
the restaurant. The policeman turned 
instinctively and at that instant Windy 














" 


wrenched himself free. He gained the © 
door in a single bound as Saxon dived 
for his precious push button. 

Windy caught the knob, and, swing- 
ing the door open, darted into the street. 
Mr. Vincent did not wait to see, but he 
had reasoned it out that if he could 
throw his voice to get the policeman 
off guard, he could make a break and it 
would be ninety-nine chances to one 
that Saxon, reaching for his push but- 
ton, would lock the door just in time— 
to keep Mike, the policeman, from get- 
ting out of the restaurant. 





ACCUSED MAN WITNESSES RECONSTRUCTION 
OF CRIME 


N an effort to wring a confession from a man accused of murder the French 
police recently staged one of the most dramatic reconstructions of crime in 
the history of the department. The scene was laid in the Chateau de Reygrau, 
near Nice, where Madame Barbe and her sister were murdered—at the hands of 
Monsieur Barbe, the police allege. 

The man charged with the crime was conducted by several police officers 
to the chateau, which had been closed immediately after the removal of the 
women’s bodies. Nothing else had been disturbed; even the breakfast dishes 
and food remained on the table as the women had left them when interrupted on 
the morning of their deaths. 

Barbe was forced to watch detectives play the tragedy as they had concluded 
it was played by the women and the prisoner. One detective acted the part of 
the wife from whom Barbe was estranged, another impersonated the sister- 
in-law, and a third represented Barbe himself. 

The man playing the part of Barbe arrived at the chateau demanding that 
Madame Earbe give up certain articles to him. A quarrel ensued; Madame Barbe 
insulted her husband, and then he struggled with her. The sister-in-law ran 
from the room but returned in a few minutes with a revolver, which she thrust 
into her sister’s hand. 

Having released Madame Barbe previously and turned from her to open a 
door leading to another room, Barbe was enraged upon glancing at his wife to 
He immediately pulled an automatic 
Then, losing all 





see her leveling a revolver at his head. 
from his pocket and fired at her, wounding her seriously. 
control, he shot again, this time at his sister-in-law, who was killed instantly. 
The wife staggered from the room, and the husband pursued her, firing again 
and again, until he killed her at the entrance door of the chateau. 

That was the reconstruction of the crime as realistically staged by the police. 
The prisoner bore the ordeal in silence, evincing no emotion whatever. 
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IS. Heftcher 


So fond is President Wilson of good detective stories as~mental relaxers that, 
during his recent illness he had one of J. S. Fletcher’s notable novels read aloud to 


him, four chapters at a time, every day. 


You will remember Fletcher’s remarkable story, “The Cortland Mystery,” which 
appeared in serial form in the DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE. Here is his latest 
offering, one of those quiet-moving steries, which, when handled with such a facile 
hand as that possessed by Fletcher, often become more and mere effective in their 
compelling interest than those of the “cut-and-thrust” variety. 


CHAPTER I. 
BY WORD OF MOUTH. 


EET STREET, at four 
o’clock that springtide after- 
noon, was at its busiest. From 
the end of Fetter Lane to the 
middle of Ludgate Circus there was an 
unusual accentuation of noise and bustle, 
and to a girl who came into the street in 
a taxicab from the direction of London 
Bridge it seemed as if she were sud- 
denly plunged into a crystallized quin- 
tessence of all the racket of the world. 

The taxicab driver pulled up in front 
of a palatial building, got down, and, 
opening the door of his vehicle, looked 
at his fare as a man looks who is about 
to impart information which, he is quite 
certain, is being given to its recipient 
for the first time. 

“Morning Sentinel office, miss,” he 
said, Then, seeing the girl’s helpless 
glance at the stone and marble gran- 
deur across the pavement, he smiled 
benevolently. “Which department did 


you happen to want, miss?” he asked. 
“There’s a good many of ’em here— 


this here in front’s the advertisement 
place. Was it e 

The girl hastily thrust a hand into 
a small bag which hung from her wrist 
and drew out a sheet of letter paper, 
on which appeared a few lines of type- 
writing. 

“T want to find that gentleman,” she 
answered, pointing to a signature as 
she stepped down. “Perhaps you'll 
know F 

The driver glanced from the signa- 
ture to the heading and instantly put 
out a finger. 

“Ah, I see. Editorial department, 
miss!” he said. “Straight up the side 
entrance there—you’ll see the door on 
the right—there’s an information clerk 
there—he'll direct you. That’ll be one 
shilling and sixpence, miss, Thank 
you.” 

The girl dropped a two-shilling piece 
into the outstretched hand, and hurried 
away up the court and into a doorway. 

A gray-mustached man, presiding 
over a group of boys, sized up her tim- 
idity and inexperience and advanced 
as she entered. 
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“Yes, miss?” he asked. 

see, somebody ?” 
he girl held out the sheet of letter 
paper and pointed to the signature. 

“Can I see Mr. Richard Brixey?” 
she asked. 

“Mr. Brixey, miss? Certainly. I 
believe he’s in just now,” answered the 
information clerk. He picked up a 
sheaf of callers’ forms and handed the 
girl a pencil. “If you'll just fill that 
up, miss, and then take a seat in the 
waiting room 

The girl took the form and quickly 
understood its meaning. Without de- 
lay she handed it back, filled up, and 
the clerk glanced it over: 


“Want to 


, 





Caller’s Name: Miss Georgina Byfield. 
Caller’s Address: The Miter, Selchester. 
To See: Mr. Richard Brixey. 

Business: About Mr. John Linthwaite. 

“Stubbins!” said the clerk. 

A boy detached himself from half 
a dozen who lounged on a bench, took 
the slip of paper, vanished into an ele- 
vator, was whirled upward, and dis- 
appeared; the girl, motioned thereto 
by the clerk, walked into a waiting 
room and sat down. But she had only 
‘had time to realize that there was a 
map of London on one wall, and a 
large photogravure portrait of the pro- 
prietor of the Morning Sentinel on an- 
other, when Stubbins shot into view 
again, and beckoned to her as only an 
absolutely unconcerned youth can 
beckon. 

Next moment she found herself being 
swiftly borne into high regions. A mo- 
ment later she was traversing a long 
corridor. Then Stubbins flung open 
a door and motioned her to go in as 
a warder might motion a prisoner to 
enter a cell. The corridor was gloomy, 
the room bright; she was conscious at 
first of nothing but the fact that a 
man was there alone, and that he came 
hurriedly forward. 

sut the next instant, as the door 


” 


closed behind her, she saw that this, 
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was a young man, who looked, indeed, 
much more youthful than he probably 
was. He was a shortish, athletic-look-. 
ing yoting man, with broad shoulders 
and an air of activity; a pink-faced, 
blue-eyed, red-haired person, clean 
shaven, by no means handsome, for 
he owned a snub nose and many freck- 
les, but suggestive of much mental abil- 
ity and general alertness. 

He wore a new suit of rather loud- 
patterned tweeds, and a tie of pro- 
nounced colors; a soft hat was tilted 
back off his red hair, and in his anxiety 
he forgot to remove it; he was so anx- 
ious, indeed, that without any ceremony 
he instantly pointed to the name which 
Miss Georgina Byfield had _ written 
down at the foot of the form. 

“What's this?” he demanded as he 
hurried forward. “That’s my uncle’s 


name. What do you know about him? 
I see you’re from Selchester. Is—is he 
ill?” 


He was taking in all that he could 
about his caller as he spoke. She was 
about his own height—a girl, he de- 
cided, of twenty or twenty-one; brown 
haired; brown eyed, pleasing rather 
than strictly pretty; quietly but well 
dressed; a superior sort of girl, he 
thought. And he suddenly pulled for- 
ward a chair and at the same moment 
snatched off his hat. 

“Tt’s difficult to explain,” answered 
Miss Byfield. “I don’t know anything 


—except what I’ve been sent to tell 
you.” 
“And that——” he broke in eagerly, 


” 


“that’s—what ? 
“Mr. Brackett, of the Miter Hotel at 
Selchester, sent me,” replied Miss By- 
field. “I am bookkeeper there. Mr. 
John Linthwaite came to the hotel three 
days ago—that was on Monday. But 
since -Tuesday morning nothing has 
been seen of him, either at the hotel 
or in the town. He’s disappeared.” 
Brixey, who was standing with his 
hands plunged deep in his pockets, star- 














ing at his visitor, screwed up his lips 
as if to whistle. But before the sound 
came he twisted round, dropped into 
the chair behind his desk, and became 
businesslike. 

“Just tell me all about it,” he said. 
“Disappeared! Why, I was to meet 
him at Winchester to-morrow morn- 
ing! The fact is’—he pointed to a 
suit case which stood on a chair close 
by—‘“I was going down there to-night ; 
I was about to leave when you sent up 
your name. But—tell me.” 

Miss Georgina Byfield was slowly 
considering the structure of her story. 
She had rehearsed it more than once 
on her way to London and the Morn- 
ing Sentinel office, but now that she 
was in the presence of the person she 
had been sent to find, it seemed to her 
that it was no easy matter to tell even 
the plainest of tales. 

Brixey saw her diffidence, and has- 
tened to help. 

“Just begin at the beginning,” he said, 
with an understanding smile. ‘The be- 
ginning—that’s always best. Then we 
know where we are.” 

Miss Byfield, who had been thought- 
fully regarding him, nodded. 

“Well,” she said, “it began on Mon- 
day evening. A gentleman—a stranger 
—came in and booked a room at the 
Miter, just before dinner time, and said 
he'd want it until Friday morning. He 
signed the register as Mr. John Linth- 
waite, London—no other address. I 
believe he told Mr. Brackett, the land- 
lord, that evening, that he had come 
to Selchester to look at the old places— 
the cathedral, and the priory, and the 
city walls, and so on. Next morning, 


soon after breakfast, he went out—and 
we've never seen him since.” 

“That was Tuesday morning? 
Brixey. 

Miss Byfield nodded. 

“And now,” said Brixey, “it’s Thurs- 
So he’s been missing 


’ asked 


day afternoon. 
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from your place two days. and—two 
nights.” 

“Yes,” she assented. “Two days and 
two nights.” 

“Wasn’t Mr. Brackett alarmed when 
Mr. Linthwaite didn’t return on 
Tuesday night?” asked Brixey. 

“Mr. Brackett thought he had possi- 
bly met some friend who lived in the 
neighborhood and had gone home with 
him for the night,’ answered Miss By- 
field. “But when no message came, 
and he didn’t return again last night, 
nor send any word—well, then Mr. 
Brackett began to get uneasy, because © 
he thought that Mr. Linthwaite might 
have met with some accident. 

“For instance, behind the priory— 
which he’d spoken of going to see— 
there’s a large sheet of water, in a 
very lonely place, and—well, Mr. 
Brackett thought, you know, that a 

“That possibly he’d fallen into it,” 
said Brixey. “Just so. And—how did 
you hear of me?” 

Miss Byfield held out the letter which 
she had produced to the taxicab driver. 

“This morning, first thing,” she re- 
plied, “Mr. Brackett looked round 
No. 7—Mr. Linthwaite’s room—to see 
if he could get any clew to his address. 
He couldn’t find anything but this; it 
was lying on the dressing table. He 
and I read it. And we concluded, of 
course, that Mr. Linthwaite was your 
uncle and that you were to meet him 
at Winchester to-morrow.” 

“Just so!” said Brixey. “Iwas! I’m 
just beginning my vacation. He and 
I were to meet at Winchester, and go 
on through the south and southwest of 
England together. But—lI interrupted 
you?” 

“So Mr. Brackett told me to catch 
the noon express to London Bridge and 
come straight here to tell you,” con- 
cluded Miss Byfield. “He thought it 
would be better than telegraphing.” 

“Very good of him, and kind of 
you,” said Brixey. “But this is a queer 











affair! Mr. Linthwaite, as I’ve said, 
is my uncle, and I know him and his 
habits exceedingly well, for he and I, 
both being bachelors, have lived to- 
gether in the Temple for some years. 
He’s a most punctilious, methodical 
man, and after booking a room at your 
hotel he certainly wouldn’t absent him- 
self without letting you know. So 
something’s happened. You heard 
nothing of him in Selchester ?” 

“Nothing!” replied Miss Byfield. 

“And has Mr. Brackett made no in- 
quiries ?” asked Brixey. 

“You see, we thought he would be 
coming back every minute,” explained 
Miss Byfield. “Mr. Brackett didn’t 
know what to do, and he didn’t like to 
go to the police about it. But he had 
some hopes that you, perhaps, had 
heard of Mr. Linthwaite.” 

“Heard nothing,” said Brixey. He 
picked up a railway guide book and 
hastily turned to one of it pages. “We'll 
catch the five-forty-five to Selchester. 
Sorry to hurry you, but I must get 
down there and take a look round for 
my uncle; he’s got to be found.” 

He seized his suit case as he spoke, 
flung the soft hat on the back of his 
red hair, threw an overcoat over his 
left shoulder, and hurried Miss Byfield 
away to the elevator. Two minutes 
more and she was again in a taxicab 
and in the roar of Fleet Street, and 
Brixey, sitting at her side, was looking 
as if all the noise was a million miles 
away. 

CHAPTER II. 
CLEW. 


THE ONLY 


OUR hours later, as the dusk of 
the May evening settled into night, 
Brixey found himself in an old-fash- 
ioned omnibus which two ancient horses 
drew clumsily over the cobble-paved 
street of a quiet town. Looking out 
through the narrow windows he was 
aware of old, high-gabled houses, of 
a tall spire rising high above trees, and 
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of a general air of antiquity. He 
glanced at Miss Byfield, his sole com- 
panion in the ramshackle equipage. 

“An old place,” he remarked. 

“Everything’s old here,” answered 
Miss Byfield. “Some people say it’s 
the oldest town in England. You’ve 
qnever been in it before?” 

“Never,” replied Brixey. “Nor near 
it. Id enjoy all this if it weren’t for 
the uncertainty about my uncle. How- 
ever, there may be news. Is the Miter 
far away?” 

“We're there,” said Miss Byfield; 
“at least, close by.” 

The omnibus turned a corner into 
a wider street, rumbled under an arch- 
way, and came to a stand; and Brixey, 
assisting his companion to alight, found 
himself in a queer old courtyard, 
flanked on either side by picturesque 
bow windows, through the red curtains 
of which shone a warm and cheery 
glow. A waiter and a chambermaid ap- 
peared at a door and seized Brixey’s 
belongings; behind them came a tall, 
sturdy old man, white bearded, rosy 
cheeked, who hurried out with evi- 
dent anxiety. 

“This is Mr. Brackett,” said Miss 
Byfield. 

Brixey held out a hand to the land- 
lord, who took it with old-fashioned 
politeness. 

“Your servant, sir,” he said hur 
riedly. “Glad you’ve come down, sir. 
But have you any news of this poor 
gentleman?” 

Brixey shook his head. 

“Have you?” he asked. 
most important point.” 

“Come this way, sir,” said the land- 
lord. He led Brixey into the house, 
across a shadowy old hall, and into a 
cosy parlor, where a bright fire of logs 
burned on the hearth. 

“This is the sitting room I gave Mr. 
Linthwaite,” he said, as they entered. 
“There’s some of the papers and books 
he was reading the night he came in. 


“That’s the 











No, sir, I’ve no news. After I sent up 
to you this morning I just gave a quiet 
hint to the police, and they’ve been mak- 
ing inquiries around the town, but up 
to an hour ago they’d heard nothing. 
Nobody seems to have even seen the 
poor gentleman since he walked out of 
here on Tuesday morning. 

“T wish I’d started inquiries sooner, 
but you see, sir, I felt sure he’d met 
somebody that he knew—some gentle- 
man or other in the neighborhood, you 
know—and had gone home with him 
for the night.” 

“No,” said Brixey, “that’s not it. 
He’d have let you know. He was a 
very punctilious man about anything of 
that sort. But just tell me all you know 
about his disappearance.” 

“T dare say my bookkeeper’s told you 
all there is to tell, sir,” said Brackett. 
“He came here on Monday, and said 
he should stay till Friday morning. 
He mentioned to me that he was fond 
of antiquities and wanted to see ours. 
He went out after breakfast on Tues- 
day morning. I had a talk with him 
at the door, and when he left me he 
turned the corner up North Street. 
Since then we’ve neither seen nor heard 
of him.” 

Brixey took off his hat and gloves and 
laid them aside. 

“Very well,” he said. “Then I’ve 
just got to find him, Mr. Brackett. So 
let me have some supper in here, and 
give me a room, and in the meantime 
show me the room he had and what he 
left there.” 

He presently followed the landlord 
up an old-fashioned, heavily balustered 
staircase, and along a succession of 
winding corridors. From habit and 
training Brixey kept his eyes active, 
and as he went along he made note of 
old pictures, cabinets of glass and china 
and silver, ancient furniture, and the 
various odd things that accumulate in 
old houses; he noted, too, the uneven- 
ness of the floors which he trod, and the 
sC ps 
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queer angles and nooks wherein doors 
were set. 

“An old place this,” he observed as 
the landlord stopped at a door. “Very 
old indeed, I should think.” 

“Goes back to old Harry the Eighth, 
sir, some of it,’ answered Brackett. 
“Tt’s been in my family’s hands since 
Queen Anne’s times. One Stephen 
Brackett after another has held it ever 
since then—I’m the seventh in a straight 
line. It used to be a famous coaching 
house in the old days, but now—well, 
we get a few motorists, for an hour 
or two a day. The old times, sir, are 
gone. This is the room Mr. Linth- 
waite had.” 

He ushered Brixey into a roomy, 
comfortable apartment, and lighted a 
couple of candles which stood in. tall 
plated sticks on the dressing table. 

“All’s just as he left it on Tuesday,” 
he continued. “I looked through his 
things this morning, to see if I could 
find any address; otherwise nothing’s 
been touched.” 

There was little to see or to examine. 
An old-fashioned portmanteau was 
open on a stand; some garments were 
hanging on pegs; various toilet articles 
were about the room; a book or two 
lay on a table near the bed. 

“If I hadn’t found your letter lying 
there open on the dressing table, sir,” 
said Brackett, “I shouldn’t have known 
what to do. You see, Mr. Linthwaite 
didn’t enter any address of his own 
when he came—just London, and no 
more. I suppose you’ve no theory of 
your own, sir?” 

“None,” answered Brixey. “And 
so I must get to work. I'll have some 
supper, Mr. Brackett, and then, late 
as it is, I must see the police. My own 
idea is that my uncle’s met with some 
accident. Your young lady mentioned 
some sheet of water that you thought 
he might have fallen into?” 

“T suggested that to Inspector Crabbe 
this afternoon,” said Brackett. “He 
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promised to have that water looked at, 
and I expect him in before the eve- 
ning’s over. I’ll give you the next room 
to this, sir, if you'll come this way, and 
you shall have some hot supper in ten 
minutes.” 

Left to himself, Brixey, as he washed 
his hands and brushed his red _ hair, 
faced the problem before him. His 
uncle, John Linthwaite, was a particu- 
larly hale and hearty man of sixty- 
three. He was well to do. He had not 
a care in the world. He had no busi- 
ness. He spent much of his time in 
traveling. He was an antiquary of 
some repute. It was his love of an- 
tiquarianism that had brought him to 
Selchester, where he had proposed to 
spend a few days before joining his 
nephew at Winchester, preparatory to 
a joint tour in the southwest of Eng- 
land. 

Why then, this extraordinary disap- 
pearance? Accident! Surely there had 
been some accident—Brixey could think 
of no other explanation. He knew his 
uncle’s love of exploring old places, and 
there were many old places in Selches- 
ter. He might have got into some ruin 
or other, had a bad fall, be lying there 
even then, unable to get help; he might 
be dead. But, dead or alive, he had 
to be found. 

Brixey looked at his watch as he 
sat down to his supper in the little parlor 
into which Brackett had first brought 
him. The time was nine-fifteen. Fleet 
Street and its noise seemed a long way 
off, and the strange quietude of the old 
cathedral town inclined Brixey to the 
opinion that its inhabitants were prob- 
ably in the habit of going to bed before 
ten. But between then and midnight 
Brixey meant to do things, and to ex- 
tend their doing beyond midnight, if 
necessary. 

Once in action he was not inclined to 
go slowly; that, he said to himself, was 
not the Brixey way. He had been do- 
ing sub-editorial work on the Morning 
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Sentinel for two years, but before that 
he had worked as a reporter, and there _ 
were certain notable things to his fame 
and credit in Fleet Street. It was 
Brixey who tracked the Surbiton mur- 
derer to discovery when the police ut- 
terly failed; Brixey who got the ex- 
clusive news of the Hammerstein-Mar- 
tin affair, the biggest scoop that Fleet 
Street had known for many a long day, 
And now here was a personal matter, 
with the added incentive that Richard 
Brixey, nephew, was something more 
than fond of John Linthwaite, uncle. 
They were not only relations but af- 
fectionate friends. 

Brixey ate as he did everything else 
—swiftly. He had got through a plate 
of hot soup and a steak of codfish, and 
was rapidly devouring a grilled chop 
when the waiter asked if he would see 
Mr. Brackett and Inspector Crabbe. 

“This minute!” responded Brixey. 
“Bring ’em in here.” 

The last mouthful of mutton disap- 
peared as the landlord led in the police- 
man, and Brixey, with a sharp nod to 
the official plunged straight into busi- 
ness. 

“Any news, inspector?” he asked. “I 
suppose Mr. Brackett’s told you who I 
am—Mr. Linthwaite’s nephew, and out 
to find him. I propose to start on that 
game right here and now, so if you’ve 
heard anything—eh ?” 

Inspector Crabbe, a tall, soldierly 
locking man, of grave manners, took 
srixey in at a comprehensive glance, 
and recognized him as a person of un- 
bounded energy. 

“We've heard nothing whatever, sir, 
until just now,” he answered. “One 
of my men has just been in to tell me 
that Mrs. Crosse, the landlady of the 
Lame Hussar, believes that Mr. Linth- 
waite called at her house about eleven 
o’clock on Tuesday morning; that 
would be—if it was Mr. Linthwaite— 
about half an hour after he left this 
hotel. Anyway, a strange gentleman 




















—elderly—dropped in there for a few 
minutes and a 

“Where is this place?” demanded 
Brixey, snatching up his hat. “Up 
North Street? Come on then, in- 
spector. That’s the first clew I’ve heard 
of, and we'll be after it. 

“This,” he continued as they went 
out into the courtyard, “is a very seri- 
ous affair. There’s no reason in the 
world why my uncle should disappear. 
He was in the very best of health; he’s 
a well-to-do man; he came here to en- 
joy himself by looking around your 
ruins, and I’m afraid he’s had an acci- 
dent.” 

“That’s what I’m afraid of, sir,” as- 
sented Crabbe. “But there are odd 
features about this matter. You can 
see for yourself,” he went on, as he led 
Brixey around the corner, “this is a 
very small town. There are only these 
four main streets, all going off from 
the center here—from that old Market 
Cross. 

“Your uncle was a stranger, and, 
I’m told, a fine-looking gentleman. 
How is it nobody saw him on Tuesday 
morning? At least, how is it we can’t 
hear of anybody who saw him—in a 
small place like this, where a stranger 
can scarcely fail to be noticed?” 

“That’s so,” said Brixey. “But you 
don’t know yet that he wasn’t seen by 





somebody. Now, if it should be that 
that somebody won’t — tell—what’s 
then?” 


“In that case, sir, if you ask me, I 
should say there’s been foul play,” an- 
swered Crabbe. “Had your uncle much 
money on him?” 

“He usually carried about a hundred 
pounds—five hundred dollars—in his 
pockets,” replied Brixey indifferently. 
“That’s no great incentive to—shall we 
say murder?” 

Crabbe made no answer, but he shook 
his head. They had walked swiftly up 
the street and had come to what Brixey 
Saw to be the old walls of the town. 
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Just before reaching them the inspector 
pointed to a red-curtained window in 
a high-gabled ancient house, in front 
of which stood a tall pole from whence 
hung an old-fashioned swinging sign. 
“This is the spot, sir,” he said. “The 
Lame Hussar, one of our oldest inns.” 


CHAPTER III. 
HIDDEN KNOWLEDGE. 


RIXEY, before following his guide 
into the old tavern, took a quick 
glance at his surroundings. He had 
already seen that Selchester was a very 
small town, divided into four segments 
by two main streets, one of which ran 
due south and north, the other due east 
and west; he was aware from an old 
map which hung in his bedroom at the 
Miter that it was inclosed by an ancient 
wall, running around it in an almost 
perfect circle. 

To one of the gates of this wall, the 
North Bar, he and Crabbe had now 
come. The Lame Hussar stood just 
within it; to the right a narrow lane 
led away in the direction of what ap- 
peared to be a belt of woodland, where- 
in Brixey made out the lines of a high 
gateway. To this he drew his compan- 
ion’s attention. 

“What’s that place?” he asked. 

“Entrance to the old priory grounds, 
sir,” replied Crabbe. “There are ruins 
and things in there—sort of show place, 
you understand. As far as I could find 
out, it must have been there that your 
uncle was making for, and if what I 
hear is corrcet he seemed to have turned 
in here. But we'll soon know that.” 

He led the way into the tavern, and 
down a sanded passage toward a parlor 
in the rear. From its open doorway a 


tall, elderly woman looked out, and at 
sight of Crabbe beckoned him to come 
forward. Crabbe ushered Brixey with- 
in and closed the door behind them. 
“Evening, Mrs. Crosse,” he said. “TI 
got your message, so I thought I’d walk 
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up myself. This gentleman’s the 
nephew of the gentleman that’s missing. 
He’s come down from London to find 
him. Now, what can you tell?” 

The landlady, who had silently mo- 
tioned her callers to seat themselves, 
shook her head. 

“Why, not much, Mr. Crabbe,” she 
answered. “But of course it might lead 
to something. I’ve no doubt that the 
gentleman who came in here is the one 
that your man told me was missing. A 
stranger to me, anyway, and I know 
most Selchester folks.” 

“Describe him,” suggested Brixley. 

“A tall, well-built, gentleman, sir; 
sixty or thereabouts, I should say; 
clean shaved, with a sort of professional 
look on him,” answered Mrs. Crosse 
promptly. “Dressed in a smart gray 
tweed, and carrying a gold-mounted 
umbrella. I put him down as one of 
these tourists that we see so many of 
in summer. He came into my front 
room there—the one with the bow win- 
dow—about eleven on Tuesday morn- 
ing, and asked for a glass of my best 
bitter ale. 

“T invited him in here, but he said 
he’d rather be where he could look 
down the street. I took the ale in to 
him, and he stood in the bow window 
while he drank it, and talked casual- 
like. And then something happened 
that I’ve thought of since—though not 
until your man came in to-night to make 
inquiries, Mr, Crabbe.” 

“Well,” asked Crabbe, ‘‘and what was 
it, Mrs. Crosse?” 

“Why, this,” replied the landlady. 
“As he stood there in the window, look- 
ing out, Mrs. Byfield came around the 
corner sf 

“Mrs. Byfield!” exclaimed Crabbe. 

“Mrs. Byfield, of the Minories,” as- 
sented Mrs. Crosse. “She came around 
the corner there out of North Street 
and turned down toward them priory 
gates. Now, it wasn’t no fancy on my 
part, Mr. Crabbe—I saw that gentle- 





man start at the sight of her. He did 


start; there was no mistaking it. He'd 
his glass in his hand at the time, and 
he set it down and looked at me. 

“*Who’s that lady, walking there on 
the other side of the lane?’ he says, 
‘Mrs. Byfield, of the Minories, sir,’ says 
I, ‘And who’s Mr. Byfield?’ says he, 
‘Mr. Byfield’s dead, sir—some time,’ 
I says. ‘He was a retired gentleman,’ 

“Ah! he says, sort of carelesslike, 
but still watching her. ‘Fine woman?! 
‘Has been a very handsome one, sir,’ 
I says. ‘I remember her when she first 
came to the town, just after Mr. By- 
field married her—which they were 
married in some foreign place, where 
they met.’ ‘So?’ he says. ‘And how 
long ago is that, ma’am?’ 

“So I thought a bit. ‘Well, sir,’ I 
says, ‘it'll be getting on to twenty-two 
years ago.’ ‘A long time, ma’am,’ he 
says with a laugh. ‘We were all 
younger then.’ And then he drank off 
his ale, and bade me good day, and he 
went out. And I’ve never seen him 
since.” 

“Which way did he go when he left 
your house?” asked Brixey. 

“Well, I can speak positive as to that, 
sir,” replied the landlady, “for I 
watched him. He went straight into 
the priory grounds—same as Mrs. By- 
field had done a minute or two sooner.” 

“Right after her, in fact?” suggested 
Brixey with a glance at Crabbe. 

“Right after her, sir,” assented Mrs. 
Crosse. ‘“She’d gone in there, as I’ve 
often seen her doing in the morning, 
and he wasn’t more than a couple of 
minutes after her.” 

Brixey signed to the inspector and 
rose. But on his way to the door he 
looked significantly at the landlady. 

“You're the sort of woman that can 
keep things to herself,” he said. “Keep 
this to yourself; you understand?” 

Mrs. Crosse nodded silently, and her 
two visitors went out into the night. 
Brixey pulled out his watch. 
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“Not yet ten,” he said. “Well, in- 
spector, there’s one thing we can do 
at once. Where does this Mrs. Byfield 
live?” 

“Within a few minutes’ walk, sir,” 
replied Crabbe. “You'd like to go 
there?” 

“Just to ask her if she saw my uncle 
in the priory grounds that morning,” re- 
plied Brixey. “No more at present.” 

“This way, then,” said Crabbe. 

He crossed the lane, took his com- 
panion a little way down North Street, 
and turned into a narrow thoroughfare 
which presently debouched on a wide 
space flanked by big, old-fashioned 
houses. “It’s an odd thing, Mr. 
Brixey,” he observed meditatively, 
“that if your uncle went into the priory 
grounds, as Mrs. Crosse is sure he did, 
nobody saw him there. Lots of folk 
go and walk in those grounds in the 
mornings—nursemaids, children, and 
such like. And old men who have noth- 
ing to do sit about there.” 

“But it isn’t generally known in the 


town that he’s missing—yet,” said 
Brixey. “Somebody may have seen 
him. Anyway, we know of one per- 


son who entered the grounds just be- 
fore he did. So let’s ask her.” 

Crabbe stopped before a big house, 
the wide front of which was covered 
with ivy. He glanced at the lower 
windows, saw lights in them, and rang 
the bell. A moment later he and Brixey 
found themselves in a dimly lighted 
parlor just within a square hall, wait- 
ing. Presently the door opened and a 
woman came in—a tall, still handsome 
woman, whose abundant dark hair was 
only slightly shot with gray, whose dark 
eyes were still alert and vivacious. 

Brixey was quick to watch those eyes, 
and he saw a guarded expression come 
sharply into them; he saw, too, a whit- 
ening of the cheeks beneath them, and 
noticed a sudden, uncontrollable move- 
ment of a hand lifted upward. 
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“Sorry to disturb you at this hour, 
Mrs. Byfield,” began Crabbe apologeti- 
cally. “The fact is, a gentleman who 
was staying at the Miter has been miss- 
ing since Tuesday morning. He was 
last seen entering the priory grounds, 
and we hear that you were in there 
that morning, about the same time that 
he went in, so we thought perhaps you 
could tell us something. This gentle- 
man is the missing gentleman’s nephew, 
and he’s very anxious about him.” 

Brixey spoke, steadily regarding Mrs, 
Byfield. “My uncle, who is missing— 
unaccountably,” he said, “is Mr. John 
Linthwaite, who until a year or two 
ago was a well-known London attorney, 
practicing in Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 
There is no reason whatever why he 
should have made this disappearance, 
and I am beginning to suspect foul 
play. Tl tell you precisely what his 
movements were that morning. 

“Now,” he added, when he had told 
her the pertinent facts without repeat- 
ing Mrs. Crosse’s suggestion about the 
recognition, “may I ask if you saw any- 
thing of him in the priory grounds 
about that time?” 

He was sure of what the answer 
would be. His observant eyes had seen 
that Mrs. Byfield had regained full 
command over herself as Crabbe and 
he explained their presence and that 
the color had come back to her cheeks, 
and he was quite prepared for the as- 
sured and steady voice. 

“No,” she said, looking from him 
to Crabbe. “I was certainly in the 
priory “grounds at eleven o’clock, or 
thereabouts, on Tuesday morning, but 
it was only for a few minutes. I don’t 
remember seeing the gentleman you 
mention, at all. Perhaps he wasn’t in 
the part I was in. I only went there 
to give a message to the caretaker. The 
grounds are very extensive,” she con- 
cluded glancing meaningly at Crabbe. 
“Perhaps this gentleman doesn’t know 
them.” 
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“I shall know them better to-mor- 
row,” remarked Brixey. 

He said no more, and presently he 
and Crabbe were back in North Street, 
and walking toward the center of the 
town. 

“Now, inspector,” he said, as they 
drew near a building which Brixey had 
previously noted as being the police sta- 
tion, “I don’t think we can do more 
to-night. But there’s going to be no 
expense spared about finding my uncle. 
To-morrow morning, first thing, I’m 
going to have a poster out, offering a 
reward for news of him. And you and 
your people must do all you can. 

“You must have that sheet of water 
that I’ve heard of thoroughly searched, 
and all the old places in the town ex- 
amined, too. And if, during the night, 
or early in the morning, you hear any- 
thing, let me know at once. As I said 
just now, expense matters nothing. My 
uncle’s got to be found, dead or alive!” 

He turned away with a curt farewell, 
and went back to the Miter, an un- 
lighted cigar between his teeth, his 
hands plunged deep in his trousers 
pockets, his whole attitude that of in- 
tense thought. Inside the shadowy hall 
he met Miss Byfield, who, candle in 
hand, was just about to mount the 
stairs. She paused, looking at him, and 
3rixey, going close to her, blurted out 
what was in his mind. 

“Who’s that Mrs. Byfield of the Mi- 
nories?” he asked. “Same name as 
yours. Any relation?” 

“My aunt by marriage,” she an- 
swered, watching him closely. “Are 
you friends?” demanded Brixey, his 
eyes still on her. 

“No,” she replied. 

“Some mystery about it?’ he sug- 
gested. 

Miss Byfield looked up and down 
the stairs and the hall. 

“Something of the sort,’ she ad- 
mitted. “T’ll tell you afterward, but 
not x“ 








The door of the bar parlor opened, - 
and old Brackett, pipe in hand, looked 
out. 

“Any news, sir?” he 
“Thought I heard your voice.” 

Brixey nodded to Miss Byfield and 
joined the landlord. Over a cigar he 
talked noncommittally for half an hour, 
But when he was alone in his bedroom, 
later on, he indulged in his habit of 
muttering. 

“As sure as I’m what I am,” he said, 
“that Mrs. Byfield was lying! She 
knows something. It’s in her that the 
mystery of the old boy’s disappearance 
lies. Now what’s the next thing to do?” 

He was asking himself that question 
again when he woke in the gray dawn; 
he had asked it a dozen times when 
heavy footsteps came along the corri- 
dor outside, and a gentle knock sounded 
on the panels of his door. To his de- 
mand as to the identity of his disturber 
came a reply that hurried him out of 
bed. 

“Inspector Crabbe has some news for 
you, sir. Will you go to the police 
station at once?” 


asked, 


CHAPTER IV. 
FOUND ON THE DOWNS. 


RIXEY hurried himself into in- 
dispensable garments and threw 
open his door. A man stood outside— 
a. shrewd-faced, sharp-eyed fellow who 
regarded him with interest as he held 
out Brixey’s shoes, already polished. 
“You the boots?” asked Brixey. 
“That and other things, sir,” an- 


swered the man with a smile. “Odd- 
job man.” 
“Who brought this message?’ de- 


manded Brixey. 

“A policeman, sir—said you were to 
have it at once,” replied the other. 
“Like a cup of tea or coffee before you 
go out, sir?” 

“No, thank you,” said Brixey, who 
was already pulling on his shoes. “I'll 
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go straight there.” He glanced at his 
caller, who .was lingering at the open 
door. “Want to say anything?’ he 
asked. 

“There was something I thought of 
last night, sir,’ answered the man, 
“after I’d heard you was down here. 
That gentleman, sir, Mr. Linthwaite, he 
asked me a question before he went out 
that morning. Wanted to know his way 
to Mardene Mill.” 

“Where's that?” asked Brixey. 

“Northeast of the town, sir, on the 
downs,” said the boots. “He’d have 
to pass through a very lonely stretch 
of country to get there, sir, the way I 
told him. There’s some queer folks 
camps out thereabouts—vanners, and 
gypsies, and such like. Thought Vd 
mention it, sir.” 

“What’s your 
Brixey. 

“Empidge, sir—Jim Empidge,” re- 
plied the man. 

“You-no doubt hear a good deal of 
town gossip,” said Brixey. “Keep your 
eyes and ears open, Empidge, and let 
me know what you hear and see. Eh?” 

“I understand, sir,” said Empidge 
with a scarcely perceptible flicker of an 
eyelid. “I'll see to it, sir.” 

“Any news at all, you know,” sug- 
gested Brixey. “Now I’m going. 
Order my breakfast for eight o’clock, 
sharp.” 

Six was striking from the town 
clocks as he walked out of the old court- 
yard into the fresh air of the May 
morning. There was scarcely a soul 
about in the streets, and the policeman 
who admitted him to Inspector Crabbe’s 
presence looked half asleep. Crabbe 
himself was in little more of a wake- 
ful condition. 

“Sorry to disturb you, Mr. Brixey,” 
he said, leading the way into an inner 
office, “but you said I was to let you 
know if anything turned up. A man 
who lives outside the town toward 
Mardene, brought me these things at 


name?” inquired 
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a quarter past five. He was on his way 
to his work here when he found them. 
Can you recognize them?” 

He lifted a sheet of brown paper 
which had covered some objects lying 
on a side table, and revealed a gray felt 
had and a gold-mounted umbrella. 

“Of course,” answered  Brixey. 
“Those are my uncle’s.” He picked 
up the hat and pointed to the name of 
the maker. “Always gets his hats 
there,” he said. “And these, too, are 
his initials on the umbrella.” 

“The stick of the umbrella’s broken,” 
observed Crabbe. “And it was an un- 
usually strong one, too! Well—there’s 


something.” 
Brixey took the umbrella in his 
hands. The silk was wet as if from 


exposure; the strong hazel stick was 
snapped a few inches below the crook. 

“Where were these things found?” 
he asked. 

Crabbe walked across to a drawer 
and returned with a large map, which 
he spread out on the table before 
Brixey. 

“Ordnance map—Selchester and dis- 
trict,” he said. “Now, you see here, 
Mr. Brixey. There’s the Lame Hussar 
Inn, where we called last night. There’s 
the priory grounds, and the woodlands 
in it. That’s a path that runs right 
through the wood on the topside, out 
of the walls there, by that postern gate, 
and past the sheet of water you've 
heard about. From that point, you see, 
it goes away across country in the di- 
rection of Mardene.” 

“T’ve just heard {rom the boots at the 
Miter that my uncle asked his way to 
Mardene Mill before he went out on 
Tuesday morning,” remarked Brixey. 

“Just so. That explains things, 
then,” said Crabbe. “For this is the 
way he’d take. Now, you see where 
this path leads into a lane—Foxglove 
Lane—leading to the open downs? 
That’s where the hat and umbrella were 
picked up, as near as I could gather 
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from the man who brought them, just 
there. A very lonely spot, too.” 

Brixey gave a minute to studying the 
map. 

“You say this man comes from Mar- 
dene every morning to work in Sel- 
chester?” he asked. “Very well. This 
is Friday morning. He’s come in three 
times since Tuesday. Presumably he’s 
gone back the same way—three times. 


Therefore he’s passed the place where ’ 


he found these things six times since 
Tuesday. How is it he never saw ’em 
before?” 

“Can’t say,” answered Crabbe. “He 
didn’t strike me as a very noticing sort 
of man. You can see him for yourself 
—I know where he works. He said 
they were lying behind some gorse 
bushes. He caught the gleam of the 
sun on the gold mounting of the um- 
brella—that’s what drew his attention. 
But that’s not the thing just now, Mr. 
Brixey.” 

“No?” said Brixey, affecting interest. 
“What is, then?” 

“You said your uncle would have at 
least a hundred pounds on him,” sug- 
gested Crabbe with a meaning look. 

“He never carried less when he was 
traveling,” replied Brixey. ‘But as a 
matter of fact, I’ve a pretty good idea 
what he would have on him. I cashed 
a check for him last Saturday morning 
for a hundred and fifty, and gave him 
the money in notes, which of course, 
can be traced. 

“He left London for Dorking last 
Saturday afternoon. He spent the 
week-end at Dorking and came on to 
this place Monday afternoon. So he’d 
probably have at least a hundred and 
forty pounds on him—perhaps a bit 
more.” 

“Yes,” said Crabbe with a knowing 
look. “And other things, that could be 
seen, Mr. Brixey! His money couldn’t 
be seen, but he no doubt had valuables 
that could.” 

“As to that,” answered Brixey, “he 


’ 





had. He wore a very valuable watch 
and chain—gold, of course—and he’d 
a diamond scarf pin that was rather 
noticeable, and a very fine diamond 
ring.” 

Crabbe picked up the hat and um- 
brella with a significant gesture and, 
carrying them across to a cupboard, 
turned the key on them. 

“Then the whole affair’s as plain as 
a pikestaff, sir!” he exclaimed. “The 
poor gentleman’s been murdered!” 

Brixey pulled out a cigarette case 
and struck a match with fingers that 
moved as steadily as a machine. 

“Think sor’ he said. “Um! Did 
you every study the natural history of 
fallacies, inspector? No? Well, I 
have—a little. And in this case I 
should say that what you’ve just said 
doesn’t follow. But I’m quite sure 
you've already got a theory?” 

“T know what I think,’ answered 
Crabbe, who had a_ suspicion that 
Brixey was kidding him. “And it’s 
what anybody would think who exer- 
cised common sense.” 

“Common sense,” observed Brixey 
dryly, “is a valuable asset. Now, Em- 
pidge, the man at the Miter, tells me 
that round about this Foxglove Lane 
it’s a usual thing for gypsies and cara 
van dwellers to camp. That so?” 

“Tt is so, and I reckon some of ’em 
have killed your uncle,’ said Crabbe. 
“That’s about it.” 

“Then in that case you'll give your 
attention to ascertaining who were near 
there on Tuesday, and if they’re still 
there, and where they’ve moved to if 
they aren’t there now,” suggested 
Brixey. 

“Of course—and at once,” assented 
Crabbe. “I shall go out that way with 
some of my men as soon as I’ve had 
breakfast.” 

“Good,” said Brixey. “Go ahead. 
In the meantime, can you tell me of a 
man who do. work 


printer, a can 


quickly °” 











“There’s a good printing office just 
down the street,” answered Crabbe. 
“Rollinson’s. Then you won’t go there 
with us?” 

Brixey shook his head and pointed 
to the ordnance map. 

“That’s enough for me,” he said. “I 
know where the things were found. But 
when you want me, come to the Miter.” 

He went away without more words, 
and turned slowly down the street. 
Early as it was, the printer’s establish- 
ment was open, and while a small boy 
went to fetch its proprietor, Brixey 
leaned against the counter and thought. 

“Conclusion one,” he muttered, “is 
that Mrs. Byfield told me a lie last 
night. Conclusion two is that my 
uncle’s hat and umbrella were carried 
to Foxglove Lane and thrown away 
there. And the next thing’s—this.” 

When the printer came down he 
found a red-haired stranger leaning 
over his counter preparing copy. That 
copy, when finished, proved to be a 
terse announcement to the effect that 
one hundred pounds would be paid to 
any one who would give information 
which would lead to the discovery of 
Mr. John Linthwaite, missing since the 
previous Tuesday, such information to 
be brought direct to Richard Brixey at 
the Miter Hotel. 

“You'll have that printed and you'll 
get it posted and distributed broadcast 
by noon to-day,” commanded Brixey, 
as he pulled out a pocketbook. “Reckon 
up the whole job, printing and posting 
and distributing, and I'll pay you right 
now. Speed is the thing!” 

“Town and district, I suppose, sir?” 
asked the printer, beginning to figure 
out his costs. 

‘““Town and_ district,” answered 
Brixey. “Take in a twelve-mile ra- 
dius.” 

He went back to the Miter and lei- 
surely completed his toilet. To all ap- 
pearance he was an unconcerned young 
man who might have been taken for an 
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idle tourist when, at eight o’clock he 
strolled down to his private parlor and 
rang the bell for his breakfast. 

He looked just as idle when, three 
quarters of an hour later, he lounged 
out into the courtyard and gave a 
cheery good morning to old Brackett, 
who stood at the entrance looking out 
on the waking town. Brixey led him 
off toward a quiet corner. 

“You're the sort of man one can 
give confidences to, I think, Mr. Brack- 
ett,” he said. “I’m going to give you 
mine.’ He went on to tell him of what 
had happened at the Lame Hussar, and 
of Mrs. Byfield’s direct negative to the 
straight question which he had put to 
her. “Now,” he continued, “between 
you and me, I don’t believe Mrs. By- 
field. I believe my uncle recognized 
her as somebody he knew. I believe he 
went after her, to speak to her. I be- 
lieve he did speak to her. And so— 
between you and me, again—who is 
Mrs. Byfield ?” 

Brackett, who had been listening with 
vast interest to Brixey’s story, half 
turned and jerked his thumb in the di- 
rection of the bow windows of the 
house. 

“That young lady, my bookkeeper, is 
a Byfield,” he said. ‘“She’s the niece 
of Martin Byfield, Mrs. Byfield’s late 
husband.” 

“Well?” said Brixey. “What then?” 

“Come into that private sitting room 
of yours, sir,” answered the landlord. 
“T'll bring her in. Between her and 
me, we can tell you something, but as 
to what it amounts to in relation to this 
affair—well, I know nothing!” 


CHAPTER V. 
WHO WAS MRS. BYFIELD? 
INCE the previous evening Brixey 
had been wondering how it hap- 
pened that a member of the Byfield 
family should be occupying that com- 
paratively humble position of book- 
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keeper at the Miter Hotel. He had 
seen enough of the Byfield house to 
know that it signified money. Crabbe 
had spoken of Mrs. Byfield as of one 
well endowed with the world’s goods. 

He had also seen enough of Georgina 
Byfield as they journeyed together to 
Selchester to discover that she was a 
well-educated young woman, with ideas 
of her own, and not at all the sort of 
girl whom he would have expected to 
find making out bills and posting ledg- 
ers in a country town tavern, however 
long established. He was still wonder- 
ing about this when Brackett came in 
with the object of his thoughts and 
carefully closed the door behind them. 

“T’ve just told Miss Byfield what you 
confided to me outside there, Mr. 
Brixey,” said the landlord. “She thinks 
what you seem to think—that your 
uncle may have known Mrs. Byfield at 
some time.” 

Brixey handed Georgina a chair and 
motioned Brackett to take another. 

“Look here!” he said. “Between the 
three of us, I’ve already got some sus- 
picion about Mrs. Byfield, consequent, 
of course, on what Mrs. Crosse said 
last night, and of what I observed in 
Mrs. Byfield herself. Now then, who 
is, or was, Mrs. Byfield? You see, my 
uncle had a big practice as a solicitor. 
He may have had dealings with her, 
and have recognized her. Anyway I 
want to know all I can find out about 
her. 

“Here’s the position. According to 
Mrs. Crosse, a dependable witness, my 
uncle recognizes Mrs. Byfield; he hur- 
ries out after her; he’s never seen again 
from that time, and Mrs. Byfield says 
she never saw him. Are there reasons 
why Mrs. Byfield should wish it not to 
be known that she did see him?” 

He looked at Georgina, and Georgina 
shook her head. 

“T don’t know anything of Mrs. By- 
field’s antecedents,” she answered. “As 
to her coming to the town, Mr. Brack- 
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ett can tell more than I can. 
know what I’ve heard.” 

“It was this way, you see, sir,” said 
Brackett. “I, of course, have lived 
here in Selchester all my days, so I 
know all the history of the place. 

“Now about these Byfields. They’re 
an old family in the town, Mr. Brixey, 
And as regards what you might call the 
present generation, we'll go back to 
when I was a young man. There were 
then two Byfields—Martin Byfield, and 
Peter Byfield, his younger brother, this 
young lady’s father. They both had 
money—a certain amount, you under- 
stand, 

“Now, Martin Byfield went into trade 
with his, and he made a lot more. 
Peter, I’m sorry to say, lived on his 
capital, and, to tell the plain truth, he 
used up everything before he died. It 
just about lasted his lifetime. Miss 
Byfield won’t mind me saying that her 
poor father was his own worst enemy.” 

“Say whatever you like, Mr. Brack- 
ett,” said Georgina. “You know all the 
facts.” 

“Well, to get to, say, twenty-two or 
twenty-three years ago,’ continued 
Brackett, “Martin Byfield had made a 
big fortune, and had retired from busi- 
ness, and was living in that house in 
the Minories that you called at last 


T only 


” 





night, sir. He wasa bachelor. He be- 
gan to travel a good deal. He was al- 
ways going on the Continent. He used 


to take with him a sort of manservant 
or valet that he had—a man named 
Wetherby. 

“Wetherby’s living here in the town, 
now. And it'll be just twenty-two years 
this next winter that they went off to 
the Riviera for a few months. They 
came back in spring, and Martin By- 
field brought a wife home with him.” 

“This present Mrs. Byfield,” asked 
Brixey, who was making careful men- 
tal notes; “the one I’ve seen.” 

“The same, sir,” answered Brackett. 
“Brought her home a bride. A very 

















handsome woman she was, too—a 
woman, I should say, of twenty-eight 
or thirty—maybe a year or two more. 

“Nothing was said by Martin By- 
field as to who she was, nor as to where 
they met, but it came out through 
Wetherby that his master had met her 
at Cannes, or Nice, or somewhere about 
there, and that she was a young widow 
from one of the colonies—New Zea- 
land or Australia; I forget which. 

“Wetherby let it be known, too, that 
they were married, after a short ac- 
quaintance, at the English church at 
Monaco. So that’s how this Mrs. By- 
field came to Selchester. Now, as I’m 
telling this story, we came to the rela- 
tions between Martin Byfield, her hus- 
band, and Peter Byfield, his brother— 
this young lady’s father.” 

Brixey turned and glanced at Geor- 
gina, who was listening quietly to the 
old landlord. 

“T hope you don’t mind these recol- 
lections—or revelations?” he said. “I 
assure you I shouldn’t ask for them if 
I didn’t think them necessary.” 

“I don’t mind anything that Mr, 
Brackett tells,” she answered. ‘Mr. 
Brackett knows everything.” 

“Miss Byfield and I understand each 
other, sir,” remarked Brackett with a 
nod at his bookkeeper. ‘“We’re old 
friends. Well, now, up to the time of 
his marriage, Martin had been good 
friends with his brother Peter, who, 
I may tell you, had married two or 
three years previously. But it was no- 
ticed that after Martin came home with 
his wife from foreign parts the old 
friendliness died out, and to cut mat- 
ters short, it came to this—the two 
brothers were on little more than speak- 
ing terms. 

“Some said the two wives couldn’t 
agree; some said that Mrs. Martin By- 
field didn’t like her husband’s relations, 
and wouldn’t encourage their coming to 
the house in the Minories. But what 
is certain is that she had a tremendous 
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influence over her husband and did 
what she liked with him, and that for 
some years before their deaths the two 
brothers, Martin and Peter, had been 
more or less strangers. 

“However, if they weren’t united in 
life, they were, as you might say, united 
in death, for they both died within a 
month of each other, just three years 
ago. With this difference, Mr. Brixcy 
—and Miss Byfield won’t mind my say- 
ing it—Martin died a very rich man, 
Peter died very poor.” 

“Did Martin leave any children?” 
asked Brixey. 

“One son, sir—young Fanshawe By- 
field, this girl’s cousin, who’s now 
nearly twenty-one,” answered Brack- 
ett. “You'll not be long in the town 
before you see him. He’s a handful 
for anybody to manage. Between us 
three, I won’t have him here in the 
Miter; I’ve warned him to stay away. 

“Now, Martin, -although he’d so 
much to leave—he was a very wealthy 
man—died intestate; leastways, no- 
body was ever able to bring any will of 
his to light, and so, of course, there 
were no legacies for anybody, and 
everything fell into the hands of the 
widow and the son, 

“Nothing for his niece here, sir—not 
a penny! And as her father had left 
next to nothing, and her mother was 
dead—well, Miss Byfield had to earn 
her living and——” 

“And Mr, Brackett gave her the 
chance to do it,” interrupted Georgina 
softly. “Now Mr. Brixey knows that 
secret, Mr. Brackett, so - 

“T see, I see,” murmured Brixey. 
“Good man! I understand. You 
mayn’t quite see why,” he went on 
hastily, “but what you’ve told me makes 
me all the more convinced that Mrs. 
Crosse’s story is true, and that my 
uncle recognized Mrs, Byfield as some- 
body he knew or had known. 

“Now, look here. My uncle had an 
extensive practive in Lincoln’s Inn 
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Fields, and to my knowledge he knew 
a lot of curious people and was mixed 
up in some odd affairs. Moreover, he’d 
an extraordinary memory for faces. 
It’s not so long ago-that he said to me 
in the course of conversation about such 
things, that he could remember a client 
if he hadn’t seen him for twenty years. 
I’m certain that he recognized Mrs. 
Byfield. 

“Now, if he did, and if—as seems 
probable—he followed her, the fact of 
that recognition makes his subsequent 
disappearance all the more remarkable. 
And I'd like to know something. Has 
this Mrs. Byfield any people of her 
own? Did or does she have relations 
or friends to visit her? Do you happen 
to know that, Mr. Brackett—or you, 
Miss Byfield?” 

“In other words, sir,” said Brackett, 
“you want to know this: Who is or who 
was Mrs. Byfield? All right. I can 
answer for the entire population of Sel- 
chester. Nobody knows—not even 
after twenty years.” 

“They never had any visitors at the 
Minories,” remarked Georgina. “My 
uncle and his wife kept very closely 
to themselves. And every year since 
I remember them they spent six months 
out of the twelve on the Continent.” 

“That’s so,” assented Brackett. 
“They were a great deal from home.” 

Brixey sat thinking in silence for a 
few minutes. At last he rose and 
picked up his hat. 

“I’m much obliged to both of you,” 
he said. “I don’t know what’ll come 
of this talk, but of course it’s between 
ourselves. My own opinion at present is 
that it’s quite possible Mrs. Byfield was 
a former client of my uncle’s. But that 


doesn’t explain his disappearance. 
“One question occurs to me, now. 
Were people surprised to find that Mar- 
tin Byfield died intestate?” 
Brackett glanced at Georgina. 
“Seeing that this child’s father and 
mother were dead and she left without 
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means, some people were more than 
surprised, sir!” he replied with em- 
phasis. “It was a shame that Martin 
Byfield didn’t make a will and provide 
for her!” 

“But you said Martin and his brother 
died about the same time?” said Brixey, 

“Peter died first,” answered Brackett. 
“Martin had time—three weeks. He 
himself died very suddenly. He’d time, 
plenty of time, to do something for his 
niece, let alone make a will!” 

Brixey turned again to Georgina. 

“Tt seems a shame to ask such private 
questions,” he said ; “but when you were 
left like that did your uncle do nothing 
for you?” 

Georgina glanced at the landlord and 
then at Brixey. 

“Mr. Brackett and I don’t agree on 
this point,” she said. “But, if you want 
to know the truth—that is, as I see it 
—I don’t believe that my uncle Martin 
ever knew my father was dead.” 

“Can’t credit it, my girl!” muttered 
Brackett. “Must have known!” 

“You’ve a reason for that opinion,” 
suggested Brixey, looking at Georgina. 
“What is it?” 

“I think Mrs. Byfield took care he 
shouldn’t know,” she answered. 

Brixey nodded and went toward the 
door. 

“All right,” he said. “All between 
ourselves, you know. We'll talk more 
later. Just now I’ve some important 
business.” 

He hurried straight down to the post 
office and wrote out a telegram: 


WILtiAmM GarFKIN, 26 Alpha Road, Brondes- 

bury, London, N. 

Mr. Linthwaite has unaccountably disap- 
peared under strange circumstances. Come 
by next train and meet me at Miter Hotel, 
Selchester. RicHARD BRIXEY. 


That done, and the message handed 
in, Brixey lighted his pipe and walked 
slowly up the street in the direction of 
the Lame Hussar, 














CHAPTER VI. 
NOT IDENTIFIED. 


PUSTEAD of passing through the open 
door of the tavern, Brixey, with 
no more than a passing glance at it, 
walked forward along the side street 
to the gates of the priory grounds. It 
was then ten o’clock, and already nurse- 
maids, in charge of children and peram- 
bulators, were beginning to seek the 
shade of the belts of trees or the sun- 
light which lay over the open lawns. 

Once inside Brixey stood and took a 
comprehensive glance around him. He 
had heard of this place as a popular 
resort of the townsfolk, and he wanted 
to get an idea of its general situation 
and appearance. He found himself 
contemplating a wide expanse of green, 
evidently used, as to one part of it, for 
cricket; as to another, for lawn tennis. 

From where he stood, and all round 
the farther side, ran a thick belt of 
woodland through certain open spaces 
in which he caught glimpses of the 
town walls. 

In one of those open spaces between 
the trees he saw the little postern gates 
in the walls, which Crabbe had indicated 
on the ordnance map; beyond it he saw 
water shining in the sun. That, of 
course, he said, was the sheet of water 
that he had heard of more than once. 
And near him lay the path which, ac- 
cording to Jim Empidge, Mr. Linth- 
waite would have taken if he had fol- 
lowed out his intention of walking to 
the old ruin known as Mardene Mill. 

But Brixey’s immediate attention 
fixed itself on the ruins of the old 
priory, which stood on a plateau be- 
tween the belt of woodland and the 
open lawns. He had turned over a 
local guide book to Selchester as he 
breakfasted, and he knew these ruins 
to be the remains of a house of the 
Augustinian cafions, and one of the 
best preserved monuments of antiquity 
in the south of England. 
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The high, square tower stood intact ; 
much of the roofless church was unin- 
jured; a good deal of the surrounding 
cloister was left. Part of the cloister 
he at once saw to be in use as a modern 
dwelling; a cheery curl of blue smoke 
was rising skyward from a tall chimney 
in its squat roaf. There was an orna- 
mental garden laid out in front of this, 
and in it a tall, dark-faced man, some- 
what gypsyish in appearance, was busily 
planting flowers from an array of red 
pots which stood ranged near him. 

Brixey had learned from the guide 
book that there was a small museum 
housed in these old ruins, and he pres- 
ently crossed the lawn and made toward 
a door on the carved posts of which 
hung a framed placard whereon the 
terms of admission were inscribed. 

The man in the garden looked up as 
he passed and gave an unconcerned re- 
ply to Brixey’s observation that the 
morning was fine; evidently he set 
Brixey down as another specimen of 
the tourist tribe. But as Brixey ap- 
proached the entrance to the museum 
the door of the house was opened and 
a young woman stepped out and stood, 
awaiting his approach. 

Brixey had done no more than glance 
at the gypsy-looking man in the garden, 
but he looked at this young woman 
hard and long. She was, he said to 
himself, well worth looking at. More- 
over, as she stood there on the steps 
before the museum door, quietly wait- 
ing, she showed no indisposition to be 
looked at, and Brixey used his power 
of observation to the full as he slowly 
drew near. 

A tallish, slender, lissom young 
woman, apparently twenty-four or 
twenty-five years of age, brown haired, 
brown eyed, pretty in a piquant and 
provoking fashion; dressed in a lilac 
print gown, the only ornament of which 
was a knot of gay ribbon at an open 
throat; quietly elusive, a demure ex- 
pression about the corners of a pair of 
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red lips; a watchful air about the half 
shaded eyes—these were the matters 
which Brixey took in and immediately 
drew some conclusions from. Here, he 
thought, was a young person who had 
her wits about her and probably knew 
very well how to use them. 

“Do you wish to see the museum, 
sir?” asked the young woman, as he 
walked toward the steps. “It’s not sup- 
posed to be open till half past ten, but 
I can let you in if you like.” 

“Thank you,” answered Brixey care- 
lessly. “I’m not very particular, but I 
suppose I may as well see what there 
is to be seen. Is there anything to see?” 

“Many people think there’s a good 
deal to be seen,” replied the young 
woman. “It depends on taste, I sup- 
pose. Some visitors stop five minutes,” 
she continued, as she produced a key 
and opened the door; “some hang 
about for hours. You put sixpence 
in the box, if you please, and write 
your name in the book.” 

3rixey purposely lingered over the 
book to which she drew his attention. 
Each page bore a date on the top line. 
As if out of idle curiosity he turned the 
leaves over, looking back to the previous 
Tuesday. And at a glance he saw that 
there was no entry there of a visit 
from John Linthwaite. 

“T should, perhaps, understand things 
better,” he said with a sly glance at 
his companion, “if you pointed out the 
proper objects to see. I’m not an an- 
tiquary.” 

“Oh, and I’m not either,” said the 
young woman with an answering glance. 
“All I know is that there are all sorts of 
old things here—Roman remains, and 
old stones, and all that sort of thing; 
but I don’t know anything about them. 
Some of the gentlemen who come here 
say they’re valuable.’ I don’t know.” 

“But you’re the caretaker, I sup- 
pose?” suggested Brixey. 

The young woman indicated the man 
working in the garden. 
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“My father’s the caretaker,” she an- 
swered. “I’m at home now, so I help 
him. Those are what most people come 
to look at—the Roman remains.” 

Brixey cast a glance at the glass- 
topped show cases which ran down one 
side of the ancient room. 

“And this place was the refectory of 
the old monks who lived here,” con- 
tinued the young woman. “Built about 
1380, they say. That’s all I know. Ex- 
cept,” she added, evidently wishing to 
be gracious, “that that old boat was dug 
out of Selchester harbor some years 
ago. They say it’s over two thousand 
years old.” 

“Ought to be dry enough to make 
good firewood by now, then,” observed 
Brixey. 

“You don’t care for old things, I 
see,” said the young woman. 

“Not so much as for young ones,” 
replied Brixey with a bold glance. “Bit 
dull here for anybody like you, isn’t 
it?” 

The young woman, who showed no 
disposition to remove herself, gave her 
visitor a glance of intelligence. 

“Oh, well, we get other people than 
old antiquaries to see us, sometimes,” 
she answered. “Besides, I haven’t been 
home so very long. I’ve lived in Lon- 
don a good deal.” 

“My home, too,” said Brixey, who 
was rapidly reckoning up his new ac- 
quaintance. “Ah, there’s nothing like 
London, is there? What were you do- 
ing there?” 

“West End milliner’s place for two 
years,” replied the young woman read- 
ily. “Of course, it is dull here in Sel- 
chester; nothing doing most of the 
time.” 

“Well, you get some sensation now 
and then,” observed Brixey. “What 
about this old gentleman’s strange dis- 
appearance from the Miter. You heard 
of that, I suppose?” 

He was keeping his eyes open, watch- 
ing keenly without seeming to watch. 














But no more than a mere look of assent 
came into the demurely pretty face. 

“Oh, we had a policeman asking 
something about that yesterday,” she 
said. “We'd never seen anything of 
him. If he’d been here his name would 
be in the book there.” 

“T heard last night that he’d been seen 
entering these grounds,’ remarked 
Brixey. “On Tuesday morning, that 
was. You don’t remember seeing an 
elderly gentleman ?” 

The young woman 
shoulders. 

“There are a good many elderly gen- 
tlemen come into these grounds,” she 
replied. “I don’t spend my time in 
watching them. Neither my father nor 
I remember seeing this one. People 
cross through the wood there to get 
outside the town into the country. 
There’s a queer old place outside there 
that these antiquaries go to see—Mar- 
dene Mill.” 

“I was thinking of strolling that way 
myself,” said Brixey. “Which way 
does one go? I'll leave the Roman 
remains; see ‘em another time, per- 
haps.” 

The young woman led him outside 
and pointed to the postern gate in the 
trees. 

“Straight through,” she said. Then, 
as Brixey showed signs of moving, she 
gave him a demure glance. “Coming 
back again some time?” she asked. 
“Tm stopping in the town for a 
while,” answered Brixey. “See you 
later, eh?” 

He gave her. a purposely admiring 
glance as he turned off, and she an- 
wered it with a nod as 
she went back into the house. Brixey 
passed the man in the garden with an- 
other nod and went on through the 
trees and past the sheet of water, just 
then lively with waterfowl, and into 
Foxglove Lane. 

“Demure and sly young person!” he 
mused. “Do no harm to cultivate her 


shrugged her 


smile and a 
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acquaintance, nor that of the dark- 
faced gentleman who’s planting inno- 
cent flowers. If the poor old boy did 
go into those grounds, and if he did 
talk to Mrs. Byfield there, and if those 
two, father and daughter, saw that in- 
terview, and if Mrs. Byfield arranged 
with ’em to say nothing—well, I should 
say they could be arranged with!” 

He went on down Foxglove Lane, 
looking about him. The lane, at first 
running through high hedgerows, soon 
changed into a mere cart track cross- 
ing open fields. In the distance Brixey 
saw the ruinous walls of an ancient 
building, which he took to be Mardene 
Mill. Before he had come halfway 
to it he encountered an elderly weather- 
beaten man, who, leaning on a shep- 
herd’s crook, was watching a flock of 
sheep. 

“Morning, 
coming to a halt. 
long?” 

“Ever since first thing, sir,” answered 
the man. “Hereabouts, anyway.” 

“Seen anything of the police around 


master!” said Brixey, 
“Been about here 


this quarter?” asked Brixey. “In- 
spector Crabbe, for instance—seen 
him?” 


The shepherd pointed to some cot- 
tages which lay half a mile distant— 
evidently a part of Selchester that had 
sprung up outside the walls. 

“°Tain’t ten minutes since Mr. 
Crabbe and one o’ the men of his druv 
back across there, sir,” he replied. 

“They’d been up here and along the 
lane. I minded their hoss and bugg 
for em while they was looking about. 
’Twas about this here hat and umbrella 
what was found this morning that they 
come. And I[ know something about 
that, too.” 

“What?” asked Brixey. 

The shepherd laughed and indicated 
a clump of gorse that grew high by the 
side of the track. 

“*Twas there, that 


master, behind 


goss, as Jack Tidsdale found that there 
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hat and umbrella,” he replied. “Found 
’em this here daybreak, he did. All 
right; but if he did—and I ain’t sayin’ 
he didn’t, ’cause I’ve no doubt he did 
—if he did, they’d been put there since 
last night. 

“I been round about here for three 
days with them Sheep, and_ there 
weren’t no hat and umbrella at that 
spot when I went home at six o’clock 
yesterday, and that’s gospel truth.” 
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lunch. But at four o’clock he was down 
at the station to meet the London train, 
and as it came steaming in he caught 
sight of Mrs. Byfield, who like himself, 
had evidently come to meet it. 

Seeing her, Brixey, the instant that 
his expected man stepped down, seized 
him and without ceremony twisted him 
around. 

“Gaffkin!” he exclaimed. “You were 
my uncle’s confidential clerk for ten 


years. Look! Wave you ever seen 
that woman there—the tall, handsome 
woman—in his office? Think, man!” 

Gaffkin, a quiet, solemn-faced man, 
fixed a steady, reflective look on Mrs, 
Byfield. 

“No, sir!” he answered. “Never saw 
her in my life before, there or any- 
where!” 


“Tell Crabbe that?” asked Brixey. 

“Ain’t much good ever tellin’ them 
chaps anything they don’t want to hear, 
master,” replied the shepherd sardoni- 
cally. “Don’t suit ’em always. But I 
did tell ’em.” 

Brixey talked a little longer, and then 
went thoughtfully back to the town, to 
lounge idly in the Miter until after 


To be continued in the next issue of DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE, out on 
Tuesday, January 27th. Do not forget that, as the magazine is published 
every week, you will not have to wait long for the next 
installment of this mystifying story. 


ee — 


SHOPLIFTING SCHOOL IN TEXAS 


ITH the arrests of Verda Flowers and four young girls, the police of Dallas, 

Texas, believe that they have broken up what was a training school for 

shoplifters. Twenty-five dollars was, it is declared, the tuition fee charged for 
the course, which included both theoretical and practical instruction. 

Pretty young girls who were working for small wages were approached by 
the head of the school, who told them how easy it would be for them to have 
money without making much effort. Those girls who showed interest were 
gradually taken into the confidence of the teacher and persuaded to pay twenty- 
five dollars for a course in shoplifting. Talks and demonstrations in private 
were given in how to “lift” goods, how to secrete purloined articles about the 
person, and how to act if under the suspicion of any store employee. 

When the pupil had gained a considerable degree of self-confidence and 
proficiency she was taken by the teacher on a tour of department stores. The 
instructor would “lift”? a small article from a counter, secrete it, and then the 
pupil would do likewise. Her conduct of the transaction would be criticized 


by the teacher, and suggestions would be offered for improvement in technique. 
After the girl had mastered the art of lifting small articles she was shown how 
to get away with large ones such as skirts and waists. 

A novice, on her first shoplifting trip to a Dallas store, beeame very nervous 
and was consequently so clumsy that her operations were observed and she was 
arrested. The story she told the authorities led to the arrests of Verda Flowers, 
the alleged conductor of the school, and four girls said to be her pupils. 

















4 Stephen Lee 


Author of ‘‘Red Lure,’’ etc, 


ARREN TEMPLE’S sallow 
a7 features were set in a malig- 

nant sneer as he stepped from 

the train and began to wedge 
his way through the throng of arriv- 
ing passengers. His eyes flamed with 
the slow and steady fire characteristic 
of one whose soul and body are domi- 
nated by a sinister purpose. From time 
to time his lips formed an indistinct 
mutter. 

“T'll kill him!" was the thought that 
kept shooting through his mind as he 
moved down the long and narrow plat- 
form toward the train gates. Tor five 
agonizingly long years, spent within the 
walls of the penitentiary up the river, 
he had been able to think of nothing 
else. His sole source of consolation 
while toiling at his wearisome tasks in 
one of the prison’s workshops had been 
the knowledge that some day he would 
square his score with Leland Moffet, 
and each night his last conscious 
thought had been concerned with the 
torture he would inflict on the man 
who had wrecked his life. 

“Why, hello, old man!” exclaimed a 
deep, cheery voice just as the ex-convict 
stepped through the gates and emerged 
into the brightly lighted and high- 
vaulted concourse. 
coming in on the three-forty-four, and 
I ran down to be the first to welcome 
you back to the old town. Glad to see 


you, Temple—awfully glad !” 

A short, tubby man with pink cheeks 
and a jovial sparkle in his keen eyes 
was energetically squeezing Temple’s 
hand. The ex-convict frowned for an 
instant, for he was not in a mood to 


6C ps 





“T heard you were 


meet any of his old friends just at 
present, but the sheer whole-hearted- 
ness of the other’s greeting forced a 
feeble grin to his lips. 

“Good of you to meet me, Briggs,” 
he murmured, his tones a trifle bitter. 
“Didn’t expect it, you know. When a 
man is just out of the penitentiary, his 
friends——” 

“Forget it,” commanded Briggs, tak- 
ing his arm and leading him through 
the swirling crowd. “Don’t I know that 
your conviction was the result of the 
rottenest frame-up ever perpetrated? 
But we won’t discuss that now. I’ve 
got an important case to look after up- 
town, and ail I have time for now is 
a smoke and a bit of a chat. Suppose 
we step in here.” 

They crossed the street and entered 
a basement café, where Briggs ordered 
cigars and refreshments. The sudden 
transition from the monotonous rou- 
tine of prison life to the din and bustle 
of the city was bewildering to Temple, 
and he listened abstractedly to Briggs’ 
breezy chatter. Suddenly his compan- 
ion’s face sobered. He touched the ex- 
convict’s shoulder. 

“Temple,” he said gravely, 
know I am your friend?” 

“You’te proved yourself one,” 
clared the other emphatically. “ 
stood by me through thick and thin, and 
you believed in me when nearly every- 
body else looked on me as a thief. You 
would have turned the trial in my fa- 
vor if the cards hadn’t been stacked 
against us. Don’t think I’ve forgotten 
it, Briggs.” 

“Never 


“vou 


de- 


You 


mind the compliments.” 
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Briggs’ keen eyes, under whose keen 
scrutiny many a man had quavered, 
studied Temple’s face intently. ‘“You’re 
about to make a fool of yourself, old 
man, and as your lawyer it is my duty 
to warn you. It was your intention, I 
believe, to rush pell-mell over to Leland 
Moffet’s house and run a knife through 
his heart.” 

Temple scowled, but he managed to 
meet the lawyer’s gaze without flinch- 
ing. He forced a smile to his lips. “Do 
you blame me?” he asked. 

“Morally speaking, no. Moffet is a 
blackguard of the deepest dye and de- 
serves any punishment you can give 
him, especially since the scoundrel is 
so devilishly clever that he is beyond 
the reach of the law. But, speaking 
from a practical point of view, what you 
intended to do was nothing but sheer 


idiocy.” 
Temple restrained an impulse to 
laugh. “How did you guess?” 


“How did I guess!” The lawyer 
chuckled loudly. “This is rich! Why, 
man, the day the jury brought in its 
verdict, several persons heard you 
threaten to kill Moffet as soon as your 
term was up. Every now and then 
reports have been coming out of the 
penitentiary to the effect that you would 
go gunning for Moffet as soon as you 
were a free man once more. And a 
little while ago, when you got off the 
train, a blind man could have seen mur- 
der in your eyes.” 

Temple’s glance fell. 
he admitted. 

“Tt was plumb crazy, and it’s a lucky 
thing for you that I went to the sta- 
tion and sidetracked you. Suppose 
you had carried out that fool idea of 
yours. Suppose Moffet had been found 
dead, with a bullet hole or a knife 
wound in his heart. In view of the 
foolish threats you have been making, 
you would have been suspected at once, 
and, unless you had a perfect alibi, 
you would soon be headed straight for 


’ 


“Tt was silly,’ 
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the electric chair. 
eh ais 

Temple nodded gravely. His glance 
was on the floor, and the lawyer did 
not see the queer light that lurked in 
their depths. 

“Now,” continued Briggs, “I want 
you to brace up and get a grip on your- 
self. You're still a young man, and 
your prospects will soon be as bright 
as ever. Just forget the past and 
buckle down to work. I know it’s hard 


Lovely prospect, 


to forget the wrong that has been done 


you, but in a few months you will 
laugh at your murderous impulses and 
thank Heaven that you resisted them. 
Why, man, the best part of your life 
is still before you! Besides, I believe 
a certain charming young lady has 
promised to shed the radiance of her 
smiles over your career, if you'll for- 
give a crabbed old bachelor for indulg- 
ing in such poetic expressions.” 

Temple’s fingers tightened about the 
stem of the frail glass before him. His 
face grew suddenly hard, and an ashen 
tinge intensified its prison pallor. He 
gave a short, hoarse laugh as the glass 
splintered in his hand. 

“The charming Miss Enfield grew 
tired of waiting,” he explained in hard, 
mocking tones. “I haven’t heard from 
her for three years. Likely as not her 
faith in me was shaken by the jury’s 
verdict.” 

“The devil!” exclaimed the lawyer, 
awkwardly scratching his chin. “I had 
no idea that was the case, or I wouldn’t 
have spoken as I did.” He paused and 
fidgeted with an embarrassed air. 
“Hang the women! Don’t let it worry 
you, old man. She—she isn’t worth it. 
Anyhow, the world’s full of pretty 
faces.” 

Temple, an inscrutable smile on his 
lips, nodded. 

Briggs glanced at his watch, then 
fixed his searching gaze on the younger 
man’s face. “You’re looking a_ lot 
saner than you did half an hour ago,” 














he observed in tones of relief. “You 
seem to have gotten over your attack 
of homicidal monomania.” 

“T never felt saner in my life,” as- 
serted Temple. “Your little sermon has 
done me a world of good. Don’t let 
me keep you from your appointment.” 

“T really must be on my way,” said 
Briggs, giving Temple another keen 
glance. Evidently he felt satisfied, for 
his habitual whole-hearted grin re- 
turned to his ruddy face as he shoved 
his chair back and rose. “By the way,” 
he added as they walked out of the 
café, “your old apartment is waiting 
for you. I took out a lease in your 
name and had your furniture trans- 
ferred from the storage house.” 

“Much obliged,” mumbled Temple, 
pressing the lawyer’s hand. 

They were on the sidewalk now, and 
Briggs waved his arm to hail a passing 
taxicab, “Better go home and start 
getting settled,” he advised cheerily as 
he climbed inside the vehicle. “I'll call 
you up this evening, and maybe we'll 
go to dinner and then take in a show. 
And, old man, if you ever again feel 
tempted to go gunning for Moffet, just 
remember that Nemesis usually takes 
care of such things if you give her half 
a chance. So long.” 

Temple remained standing on the 
sidewalk, watching the cab until it dis- 
appeared in a tangle of traffic. He 
shrugged his broad shoulders, as if to 
cast off the spell under which his talk 
with the lawyer had left him. The 
smile froze on his lips, and into its 
place came the same venomous sneer 
he had worn when he stepped from 
the train, 

“You’re a good old soul, Briggs,” he 
muttered, a hard, designing gleam 
creeping into his eyes, “and your heart 
is in the right place, but you don’t un- 
derstand the present situation. I had 


to pretend to be impressed by your 
advice, or you would have interfered 
with me, but I haven’t got over my 
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homicidal monomania yet, and it isn’t 
likely I will until Moffet is dead. Nem- 
esis—eh ?” 

His hoarse, raucous laugh attracted 
the attention of several passers-by. 
“Moffet’s got to die,” he declared under 
his breath as he swung down the street. 
“He gave me five years of hell, and in 
return I’ll give him five minutes of 
torture that will seem like eternities to 
him. The electric chair—bah! Who 
cares, as long as Moffet gets what’s 
coming to him?” 

He swept his hand across his burn- 
ing brow as he rushed along, ruthlessly 
elbowing aside the pedestrians who hap- 
pened to be in his way. He was walk- 
ing aimlessly and at a rapid, blundering 
gait, conscious only of the single 
thought that his grisly task would de- 
mand a steady hand and cool nerve, 
hoping that the exercise would quiet 
the fever raging in his blood. He had 
covered a mile or more before he 
stopped breathlessly and looked about 
him. 

Across the street was the imposing 
skyscraper that housed the sumptuous 
offices of the Cosmopolitan Trading 
Company. Temple felt an odd twinge 
as he gazed up to the corner windows 
of the ninth floor, where the private 
office of Brentwood Enfield, the presi- 
dent of the concern, was located. A 
sardonic smile twitched at the corners 
of his lips. 

“T’ll do it,” he decided impulsively, 
after a few moments’ hesitation, “if 
only to satisfy myself that there’s no 
earthly use.” 

He bounded across the street and 
squeezed into an elevator just as the 
door was clanging shut. Getting off at 
the ninth floor, he told the attendant in 
the reception room that he wished to.see 
Mr. Enfield. The girl regarded him 
with a startled, wondering stare, then, 
prompted by an impatient gesture from 
the caller, disappeared in the direction 
of the interior. 
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Temple paced the floor during the 
wait that followed, abstractedly listen- 
ing to the familiar clatter of typewriters 
and the subdued humming of voices. 
He tried to steel himself for the coming 
interview with Enfield, but a swarm 
of memories surged upon him, caus- 
ing his pulses to beat faster. It was 
here that he had worked himself up 
from nowhere, moving by rapid stages 
from the humble position of office boy 
to the junior partnership. His success 
had been the result of pluck, hard work, 
and constant devotion to duty. - Enfield, 
bluff and choleric, but always scrupu- 
lously fair, had predicted that some day 
he would succeed to the presidency, and 
he had looked with undisguised favor 
upon Temple’s suit for the hand of his 
daughter. Then 

“Mr. Enfield will see you, sir. 

Temple jerked himself out of his 
reverie and, haughtily ignoring the curi- 
ous glances leveled in his direction, 
strode briskly toward Enfield’s private 
office. The president, a long unlighted 
cigar clamped between his teeth, was 
seated at his desk, regarding the visitor 
with a forbidding frown. His quick, 
sharp eyes traveled up and down Tem- 
yple’s tall, wiry figure, finally lighting 
on his flushed face. 

“IT had half a mind to send you 
away,” he announced finally. “I knew 
your time had about expired, but I 
scarcely expected you would call. I 
don’t see that there is anything to be 
discussed between you and me, Tem- 
ple.” 

“No?” Unbidden, Temple sank into 
the upholstered chair beside the desk 
and regarded the president evenly. A 
cold, ominous smile hovered about his 
lips. ‘“‘Maybe you are right. As a 
matter of fact, I hardly know why I 
am here. Just a whim, I guess. Any- 
how, I was passing, and some crazy 
impulse prompted me to drop in and 
make a final attempt to convince you 
of my innocence.” 





” 





Enfield shook his head in an uncom- 
promising way. “The jury settled that 
question once and for all. It is a past 
incident. By rights I should order you 
from my office. You are an ungrateful 
wretch, sir. I gave you your chance, 
encouraged you in every way I could, 
and pushed you up from nothing to a 
partnership in the concern. You were 
earning a fine salary, in addition to 
frequent bonuses, and, because of my 
interest in you, you had a chance to 
work yourself to the top of the ladder. 
You chose a queer way of showing your 
gratitude.” 

Temple’s gaze, level and hard, bored 
into Enfield’s frowning face. “I ap- 
preciate what you did for me,” he de- 
clared firmly, “but that’s neither here 
nor there. An injustice has been done 
me, and it’s going to be rectified in one 
way or another. You've had five years 
in which to think it over.” 

“The court dealt very leniently with 
you.” 

Temple laughed hoarsely. “You 
wouldn’t think so if you had been pun- 
ished for another man’s crime. Listen, 
Mr. Enfield. You jumped to conclu- 
sions and you permitted yourself to be 
bamboozled by a smooth blackguard. 
I swear I had nothing to do with those 
defalcations.”’ 

“You do, eh?” Enfield smiled grimly. 
“Just the same, the accountants discov- 
ered that the concern had been sys- 
tematically robbed; the pilferings to- 
taled something like fifty thousand. It 
was cleverly done, and the books were 
doctored beautifully. I set a trap for 
the thief, and one day you were caught 
with a bunch of marked biils on your 
person,” 

“The money was planted,” declared 
Temple stoutly. “It was a very cun- 
ning little frame-up. I suppose I 
oughtn’t to blame you for falling for 
ad 

“Your guilt was proven beyond the 
shadow of a doubt.” Enfield made a 
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gesture of impatience. “Didn’t Leland 
Moffet, my private secretary, swear on 
the witness stand that one evening he 
caught you in the act of stealing money 
from the safe?” 

“Moffet swore to a lie,” asserted 
Temple hotly. 

“Oh,” sarcastically. “Moffet left us 
three years ago, but he always im- 
pressed me as honest and reliable. 
What could be his motive for lying?” 

“He hated me. He had sworn to get 
me. He was jealous of my advance- 
ment, for one thing; but his*main mo- 
tive was self-preservation. He was 
afraid that his own thievings would be 
found out, and the smug-faced sneak 
thought he could escape the danger by 
fastening the crime on somebody else. 
So he went ahead and arranged that 
frame-up, and I give him credit for 
doing an artistic job.” 

“Careful!” said Enfield. “You 
haven't an iota of evidence against Mof- 
fet.” 

“T know it. But, if he was innocent, 
why did he go on the stand and swear 
to a lie?” 

“That’s rot, Temple. If you have 
any evidence, come out with it, but I 
won't listen to any more insinuations.” 

Temple drew himself~up. “No, I 
haven’t any evidence,” he admitted. “I 
want you to tell me just one thing. 
Take a good look at me and tell me if 
I look like a thief.” 

Enfield gazed searchingly into the 
other’s face. For an instant he seemed 
impressed with its expression of candor 
and desperate earnestness. Then he 
shook his head. 

“Facts speak louder than facial char- 
acteristics,” he declared sternly. 

Temple gave a queer laugh as he rose 
from the chair. His face was white 
and tense. “I knew it was no use,” he 


muttered bitterly, stepping with a swag- 
ger toward the door. 

“Just one more thing, Temple.” The 
president spoke sharply. 


“T wouldn’t 
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advise you to try to see my daughter. 
You will not be welcome.” 

The younger man turned, gazed 
oddly at the man in the chair, and then, 
with another hollow laugh, strode from 
the room and rushed toward the ele- 
vators. Reaching the sidewalk, he 
looked hesitantly up and down the 
street. Enfield’s parting words had in- 
stilled a new idea in his mind. 

“Tl see her, just for luck,” he told 
himself. 

A ride in the subway and a short 
walk brought him to the stately brown- 
stone mansion occupied by the Enfield 
family. A portly manservant gasped 
as he saw the caller’s face, but was 
finally persuaded to take word to Miss 
Enfield that Mr. Temple wished to see 
her. As he waited in the dim and lux- 
uriously furnished drawing-room, Tem- 
ple told himself that he was acting like 
a fool. 

“She'll refuse to see me, of course,” 
he reflected ruefully. “She will e 

He heard his name spoken in low, 
trembling accents. Turning quickly, he 
saw a gracefully slender figure silhou- 
etted in the doorway. The young 
beauty of her face was suffused with 
an intense pallor, and this was accen- 
tuated by her glisteningly black hair. 

“You shouldn’t have come,” she mur- 
mured, advancing timidly, with hand 
outstretched. “I promised father I 
wouldn’t see you.” 

Temple felt a choking sensation as 
he gripped the cold, slim hand, but he 
forced a smile to his lips. “I felt 
I must have a word with you, Magda,” 
he declared shakily. “I don’t blame 
you for thinking me guilty. The evi- 
dence was complete and conclusive. 
Just the same, I couldn’t go away with- 
out seeing you.” 

“You are going away?” 

A flicker of grim humor crossed 
Temple’s face. “I may take a long 
journey,” he told her, “and we may 
never meet again.” He hesitated and 
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regarded her wistfully. 
me a world of good to hear you say 
that you haven’t turned completely 
against me—that your heart hasn’t con- 
victed me, even if your mind has.” 

“My heart never will,” she whis- 
pered, but her tones were so low that 
he could scarcely hear. “For months 
and months I fought with myself, try- 
ing to believe that you were innocent. 
It was a losing fight, Warren. As you 
say, the-evidence was complete and 
conclusive, and father was always tell- 
ing me that there was not the slightest 
doubt of your guilt. Finally it became 
an excruciating pain even to write the 
weekly letters, and so I stopped. I— 
I couldn’t help it.” 

“And now?” 

She drew a long breath. “I wish I 
could believe you innocent,” she mur- 
mured in tones of anguish, “but I can’t. 
My reason will not permit it.” 

“T don’t blame you,” declared the 
man thickly. To hide the outward signs 
of his emotions, he bent his gaze to the 
floor, and he did not see the expression 
of pain and tenderness that filled her 
eyes. “Good-by.” 

Like a drunken man he lurched to- 
ward the door and rushed from the 
house. He muttered to himself as he 
hurried down the avenue, unmindful of 
the direction he was taking. He had 
been walking for an hour when he 
turned into a crowded cross-street in 
the Times Square section. 

“Briggs was wrong,” he told himself, 
slowing down his pace a little. “The 
job is too big for Nemesis.” 

While he did not blame Magda En- 
field for thinking him guilty, her atti- 
tude had intensified his bitterness and 
strengthened his determination to in- 
flict savage and relentless punishment 
on Leland Moffet. He was already en- 
joying his revenge in anticipation when 
a vague attraction prompted him to stop 
before a window and contemplate a dis- 
play of hardware utensils. He was 
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almost physically blinded by the passion 
that had controlled him during his im- 
prisonment, and which he had barely 
succeeded in holding in check during 
his talks with Briggs, Enfield, and 
Magda, but through an intervening 
blur and confusion he saw, among 
other articles in the window, a long, 
thin-bladed knife with a plain wooden 
handle. 

He chuckled bitterly, and his flaming 
eyes bulged and widened with feverish 
intensity as they gazed upon the weapon 
in the window. In shape and design 
the knife was somewhat similar to the 
one he had seen a thousand times in 
his dreams. He told himself that to 
hold it before Moffet’s fear-crossed 
eyes, prodding his flesh with it until he 
had suffered the agonies of a hundred 
deaths, would be delirious delight. 

Suddenly he realized that he was 
shaking from head to foot, and that a 
clammy sweat was standing out on his 
forehead. With a strong effort he 
gained a grip on himself, then entered 
the store and made his purchase. The 
salesman peered at him curiously as 
he wrapped up the article and handed 
Temple his change. Thrusting the 
package into his coat pocket, the cus- 
tomer walked unsteadily from the 
establishment, then plunged into the 
crowd on the sidewalk. 

“I’m as shaky as an aged woman,” 
he muttered after he had walked aim- 
lessly for several blocks. “It'll never 
do. I must get a grip on my nerves. 
Can’t afford to make any blunders now. 
Guess I’ll go home and rest for a while. 
After that I’ll be able to think and act 
like a sane man. What 

The blood was pounding fiercely 
against his temples, and he stopped for 
a moment to recover his breath. As 
he did so, he became aware that some 
one in the passing throng was watch- 
ing him, and he looked about him in 
an effort to trace the impression to its 
source. His eyes singled out a short, 




















thickset man with a black beard and 
small, alert eyes that looked out fur- 
tively ‘from beneath the sloping brim 
of a soft hat. 

A contemptuous chuckle fell from 
Temple’s lips as he guessed that the 
black-bearded man was a detective. He 
‘had heard that the police always keep 
an unrelenting eye on released convicts, 
and he supposed he had been under 
surveillance ever since he stepped off 
the train, though until this moment he 
had not been aware of espionage. 
Realizing that the man might interfere 
with his plans unless he succeeded in 
eluding him, he walked briskly a few 
blocks west and lost himself in the 
matinée crowds pouring out of the 
theaters. Fifteen minutes later he 
stopped at a drug-store window and 
looked about him warily out of the 
corner of an eye. The black-bearded 
man was nowhere in sight. 

“It was easy!” he said. “Now for 
a nice, sociable call on Mr. Leland Mof- 
fet.” 

3ut it was still early, and he did not 
care to go about his grim task until 
after dark; besides, he needed to rest 
and compose his mind before starting 
out. Remembering that his old apart- 
ment was in readiness, he turned north 
and walked slowly through the surging 
traffic. His lips were set in a thin, 
cruel smile, and his eyes glinted malig- 
nantly, 

Not once did he turn to look behind 
him. Had he done so, he might have 
been startled to see the black-bearded 
man was still on his trail! 


II. 


The apartment, occupying the ground 
floor of a three-story building, was al- 
most as Temple had left it on the night 
of his aPrest. The faithful Briggs had 
overlooked none of the intimate de- 
tails of the arrangement. Even the 


photograph of Magda Enfield, framed 
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in dull gold, looked down on him from 
its customary place above the mantel- 
shelf as Temple switched on the elec- 
tric lights. 

After contemplating the lovely fea- 
tures for a few moments, he took it 
down and turned its face to the wall. 
Its soft, whimsical beauty was out of 
harmony with the frenzied thoughts 
and passions that raged within him. 

Then he began to consider the de- 
tails of the deed. he was about to com- 
mit. Reference to the telephone direc- 
tory told him that Moffet was still living 
in the same bachelor apartment he had 
occupied five years before. Temple 
knew the place well, and he spent some 
time formulating a plan for entering 
the building and taking Moffet by sur- 
prise. The rest was already vividly 
clear in his imagination, or he had re- 
hearsed the scene many a time while 
lying awake in his cell. Instinctively 
his hand moved to the pocket in which 
he had put the knife. 

A blank look came into his face and 
a surprised mutter fell from his lips 
as the hand came back empty. He ex- 
plored the other pockets, but the 
weapon was not there. At first he was 
at a loss to understand, but finally it 
occurred to him that the package must 
have been filched by a pickpocket while 
he was eluding the black-bearded man 
in the theater district. It did not mat- 
ter greatly, he told himself. He knew 
of stores that were open till quite late 
at night, and he could easily purchase 
another knife on his way to Moffet’s 
apartment. On the whole, he felt 
rather sorry for the pickpocket who had 
so little to show for his pains. 

He sat down in the armchair beside 
the fireplace—remembering he had oc- 
cupied it on the night when the police 
entered his apartment with a warrant 
for his arrest—and gave himself over 
to vindictive thoughts. It was now 
nearly seven, and he decided he would 
start out a little after eight. Incident- 
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ally he thought it queer that he had not 
yet heard from Briggs, who had prom- 
ised to telephone him and make an ap- 
pointment for- dinner. Perhaps the 
lawyer had been detained on the case he 
had mentioned. 

The thought had no sooner entered 
his mind than the telephone rang. 
Quickly inventing an excuse for de- 
clining Briggs’ invitation, he stepped to 
the little stand in the corner of the 
room and picked up the instrument. 

“Hello,” he called. 

A brief wait followed. Then Tem- 
ple gave a start, for the answering voice 
was not Briggs’. It sounded distant 
and so low that he could scarcely make 
out the words, but he fancied that the 
name of Magda Enfield was being whis- 
pered over the wire. Evidently she was 
not at home, but was calling him from 
a point at some distance, which would 
explain his difficulty in hearing. 

“That you, Magda?” he asked in 
loud tones. There was no response, 
and the silence at the other end of the 
wire impressed him a trifle queerly. 
A moment later he almost let the in- 
strument drop from his fingers. He 
stood tense and rigid, eyes staring 
wildly into the transmitter, an icy chill 
coursing thrqugh his body. 

Over the wire had come a scream— 
a hoarse, piercing, agonized scream 
that rose sharply to a crescendo of un- 
utterable horror, then died down to a 
low, broken moan, and finally ended in 
a feeble gasp. 

A sense of overwhelming dread bear- 
ing down upon him, Temple stood stiff 
and motionless, wondering at the mean- 
ing of the awful shriek. It was still 
dinning in his ears, though now every- 
thing was quiet—ominously quiet—at 
the other end. It had sounded like the 
cry of some one dying in physical and 
mental agony, and of a sudden it oc- 
curred to him that something dreadful 
must have happened to Magda En- 
field. 
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He wrenched himself out of the 
numbing stupor and frantically jiggled 
the hook. He had heard no click, and 
was almost certain that the receiver had 
not been hung up at the opposite point 
of the wire, in which case central could 
easily trace the call. After a breath- 
less wait, the operator gave him the 
desired information, and Temple, fran- 
tically grabbing hat and coat and rush- 
ing from the apartment, wondered what 
Magda Enfield might be doing in an 
outlying section of the Bronx. 

The subway station was only a block 
and a half away, and he knew he could 
reach his destination more quickly by 
that route than by taxicab. He had not 
stopped to notify the police, realizing 
that to do so would be only a waste of 
precious moments. As _ the train 
roared through the rock-ribbed tunnel, 
shrill echoes of the shriek tortured his 
imagination. Aside from its terrifying 
portent, there had been something pe- 
culiar about that shriek, something that 
defied analysis and speculation. He 
wondered what it might be, and he 
hoped fervently that his fears might 
prove baseless. 
~ At last his station was reached, and 
he scurried up the steps and ran east 
for two blocks. Then he stopped hesi- 
tantly, for he was only vaguely familiar 
with the locality, but after a glance at 
a street-corner sign he turned north and 
sped down a gloomy, sparsely settled 
thoroughfare, finally stopping before a 
murky, two-story dwelling. It stood in 
dreary isolation near the end of the 
block, and again he wondered what 
Magda Enfield might be doing in such 
a place. With some difficulty he made 
out the number over the door. It cor- 
responded with the address the oper- 
ator had given him. 

The entire house was dark and 
seemed in a.state of gradual decay. The 
door, unfastened, swung squeakily to 
and fro in the breeze. Stifling a vague 
misgiving, and remembering only the 














hideous cry, Temple stepped forward 
and entered. Inside, the air was dank 
and oppressive. 

“Magda!” he called, groping for- 
ward. “Magda!” 

He stopped and listened, but no re- 
sponse came. Running his hands over 
the walls, he finally encountered a 
switch. At his touch, a feeble light 
illuminated a filthy, scantily furnished 
room. He surveyed the floor, dreading 
in anticipation the sight he expected 
his gaze to encounter, 

But the grisly spectacle of his imagi- 
nation did not materialize. There was 
no one, living or dead, in the room be- 
side himself. He was beginning to 
wonder whether the hideous shriek had 
been. but a figment of his fancy, when 
with a shudder he glanced toward the 
frail board partition that separated the 
room from the adjoining one. 

“Merciful Heaven!” he muttered. 

A thin trail of crimson was zigzag- 
ging its way through a narrow crack be- 
tween the partition and the floor. It 
seemed to grow wider and longer as 
his startled eyes followed its 
winding progress. He stooped and in- 
stinctively touched the crawling, vis- 
cous substance with the tip of a fin- 
ger. 

“Blood!” he whispered. 

Then, fighting down the numbing 
horror that had seized him, he flung 
the door open and bounded into the 
next room. A frantic search located 
the light switch, and he stared wildly 
about him, uttering a hoarse cry as his 
eyes fell on a dark, still form lying 
crosswise on a cot. He lurched for- 
ward, gazing fixedly at the rigid, up- 
turned face. Despite the dread with 
which the sight inspired him, an ex- 
clamation of intense relief broke from 
his lips. 

The light fell square on the lifeless 
features, and in a twinkling he saw that 
his fears had been groundless. The 


slow, 


face, bearing the imprint of mortal 
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agony, and overspread with the gray- 
ness of death, was not Magda Enfield’s. 
It was—Temple felt a wild impulse to 
laugh as the realization flashed through 
his mind—the face of Leland Moffet. 

The cot was placed against the board 
partition, and the dripping from a 
wound in the chest was forming a trail 
of dull red on the floor. The distorted 
lips, the lifelessly staring eyes, and the 
contortions of the face showed that 
Moffet’s last moments had _ been 
crowded with fears and agonies. 

“Briggs was right,” Temple told him- 
self with a shudder, inwardly shrink- 
ing from the ghastly sight. The hate 
that had seared and blistered his being 
during his imprisonment was gone now, 
and he felt only a stupefying sense of 
horror. With a nervous chill he re- 
called the nights spent in gleeful antici- 
pation of the deed he had sworn to com- 
mit, and he wondered whether, when 
the moment for action should have 
come, he would have been able to carry 
out his purpose. 

He turned from the cot, and with 
the attention to detail that comes with 
moments of awe and shock, he saw a 
metallically gleaming object on a rick- 
ety table at the other side of the room. 
It was a telephone, and he noticed ab- 
sently that the green cord had a fresh 
appearance, testifying that the instru- 
ment had not been there long. He ob- 
served, too, that the receiver was in 
its place. He sensed something wrong, 
but his mind was too dazed for clear 
thought. 

Then a single question stood out from 
the jumble of thoughts and emotions. 
What had become of Magda Enfield? 
He was sure it was her name he had 
heard whispered over the wire shortly 
before the scream came, and, in the 
rush of fears and dreadful surmises 
that had seized him at the moment, he 
had jumped to the conclusion that the 
cry had come from her lips. Then, 
conscious of nothing but that the girl 
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he loved was in peril, he had rushed 
blindly to her assistance. The scream, 
with its twang of soul-freezing terror, 
had sounded so unnatural that at the 
moment it had not occurred to him to 
question whether the voice was a man’s 
or a woman’s. 

He shook his head bewilderedly, and 
in the next instant his roving eyes met 
a familiar object lying on the floor be- 
side the cot. It was a long knife with 
a slender, blood-streaked blade, quite 
similar to the one he had purchased in 
the hardware store, which later had 
been filched from his pocket. His eyes 
narrowed as he stooped and gingerly 
picked it up. A brief examination con- 
vinced him that the knife was either 
the one he had purchased, or else one 
exactly like it. In either case, it was 
a remarkable coincidence. 

“Coincidence?” he mumbled. What 
if it should not be a coincidence, but a 
simple sequence of cause and effect? 
The lawyer’s warning came back to 
him with fresh and startling signifi- 
cance. Briggs had said that if Moffet 
should meet a violent death, it would 
be practically a foregone conclusion 
that he, Warren Temple, was the mur- 
derer. 

A glint of wariness came into his 
eyes as he stared down at the crimson- 
smeared steel. The house” stood far 
apart from its neighbors, and it was 
unlikely that any one had heard the 
scream. At least a quarter of a min- 
ute had elapsed between the ringing of 
the telephone and the sounding of the 
shriek, and therefore it did not seem 
probable that the operator had heard 
it. Temple looked speculatively at the 
door, reflecting that there was still time 
for flight. 

Then, abruptly and noiselessly, the 
door came open and a glance at the in- 
truder told Temple that his opportunity 
to escape had already gone by. 

The man, tall, lank, and raw boned, 
advanced with a swinging stride and 
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with scarcely a glance at Temple. He 
looked with apparent indifference at 
the body, raised one of the dead man’s 
hands, dropped it again, and mumbled 
something between his teeth. Finally 
he fixed his small, inexpressive eyes on 
the ex-convict’s face. A look of rec- 
ognition flitted across his face. 
“You’re Warren Temple, aren't 
you?” he questioned. ‘“Didn’t lose 
much time, did you? Well, it looks 
like an open-and-shut case to me. Guess 
you'd better trot along with me, Mr. 
Temple. I am Malone, of the detec- 
tive bureau. Somebody telephoned the 
station house a while ago that there had 
been a scream let out somewhere in 
this neighborhood. It took me quite 
a while to locate the place. Suppose 
we move along.” 
Temple shrugged. 
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Q He had had time 
to appraise the situation since the de- 
tective’s appearance, and realized that 
his arrest must follow as a matter of 
course. There was a question in his 
mind regarding the identity of the per- 
son who had notified the station house 
of the scream, but he thought it of scant 
importance. 

“T suppose the charge is murder?” 
he remarked coolly. 

Malone gave a slow nod. “It all 
looks fairly plain to me,” he announced. 
“No use waiting for what the medical 
examiner has to say. You’ve been 
threatening to get Moffet ever since 
you were sent up for embezzlement, and 
you’ve got him. The stiff over there 
is him. I’ve seen his photograph once 
or twice. I guess there aren’t any two 
ways about it. The only thing I don’t 
get is what Moffet was doing in a place 
like this, and why you didn’t beat it 
after finishing the job.” 

Temple’s lips curled into a stoical 
grin. “Nemesis makes an awful mess 
of things,” he muttered in a tone of 
bitter whimsicality. 

The detective deliberately drew a 
pair of steel links from his pocket. “I 














don’t know the party, but it sure is a 
mess. Sorry, but I’ve got to decorate 
your wrists with these things. And you 
needn’t hang on to that knife any 
longer. I never could savvy why a 
murderer a 

He checked himself in the act of 
fastening the links about Temple’s 
wrists, and swung toward the door just 
as a short, thick-set man, with a flab- 
bergasted look on his face and a market 
basket in his hand, walked into the 
room. After a glance at the two men, 
the new arrival looked bewilderedly 
about him, giving a long-drawn gasp of 
horror as he saw the body on the cot. 

“Lord!” he exclaimed. The basket 
fell from his hand, and an odd assort- 
ment of cans and packages rolled over 
the floor. 

Temple, his head swimming, regarded 
him fixedly, for he had recognized him 
at first glance. It was the _ black- 
bearded man whom he thought he had 
given the slip in the matinée crowd. 
But the man was not looking at Tem- 
ple; he stood beside the cot staring 
down at the lifeless heap. 

The detective scowled impatiently. 
He, too, appeared to have recognized 
the newcomer, and evidently he was 
regarding the intrusion with disfavor, 
though it seemed to Temple as though 





he was objecting to the intruder on 


personal grounds. 

“Well, Gridley,” spoke Malone at 
last, “where do you come in on this?” 

Moments passed before the black- 
bearded man_ recovered sufficiently 
from his grief and shock to answer. 
“Moffet was the best friend I ever 
had,” he declared thickly. “I'll never 
forgive myself for letting this happen. 
I thought he would be safe here. Oh,” 
and a sneer twisted his lips as he no- 
ticed Temple, “you got caught in the 
act, eh? By gad, I’ll make it my busi- 


ness to see that you go to the electric 
chair for this!” His eyes, burning with 
undying hate, bored into Temple’s face. 
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“T don’t get you, Gridley,” said Ma- 
lone, making an impatient gesture with 
the links. 

Gridley wrenched his gaze from the 
scene on the cot. “Moffet and I knew 
Temple had sworn to get him the min- 
ute he got out,” he explained, “and I 
persuaded him to go into hiding for a 
while. We thought this place, belong- 
ing to an old relative of mine, would 
serve the purpose excellently. Moffet 
came here yesterday and promised he 
wouldn’t stir from the place till I gave 
him the word. This afternoon I went 
to the station to meet the train Temple 
was coming in on, I thought I would 
watch his movements for a while and 
see if, by any chance, he had gotten 
over his murderous mania. Evidently 
he hadn’t, for one of the first things 
he did was to buy a knife—that knife 
there.” 

He pointed a trembling finger at the 
bloodstained weapon, which Temple 
had dropped on the _ black-bearded 
man’s arrival. 

“You saw him buy the knife?” ques- 
tioned Malone. 

“T certainly did. I was standing at 
the window watching him while he was 
purchasing it. When he came out, I 
followed him for a while, but finally 
lost him in a Broadway crowd. It 
didn’t worry me much, for I didn’t 
think he would be able to find Moffet. 
I had dinner at a restaurant, and then 
bought a supply of food for Moffet.” 
He glanced at the litter of tins and 
packages on the floor. “I don’t see yet 
how Temple found the place,” he mut- 
tered. 

“T don’t either,” confessed the de- 
tective. “I'll be hanged if I do. But 
I guess all those little things will come 
out in the wash. This knife will make 
a pretty good piece of evidence.” 

“I can swear Temple bought it, and 
I guess the salesman will corroborate 
me,” asserted Gridley. “But the case 
would be complete even without the 
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knife. Temple had sworn to kill Mof- 
fet, and he did.” 

Temple, realizing that explanations 
would be futile, smiled grimly. Con- 
sidering the maze of circumstances into 
which he had blundered, he wondered 
whether even Briggs would believe him. 
The only thing that puzzled him was 
the faintly dubious look on Malone’s 
face. Toying absently with the steel 
links, the detective fixed his mildly quiz- 
zical eyes first on Gridley, then on him- 
self, and Temple wondered what was 
going on in his mind. 

Then, as if moved by a common im- 
pulse, the three men looked toward the 
cot. The coverlet was bulging outward 
at the bottom, then a hand reached out 
and pushed it aside, and finally a head 
appeared. Temple started violently as 
a short, stout man, after a timid glance 
at the little group, crawled out from 
under the bed. 

“Briggs!” exclaimed Temple, staring 
into the lawyer’s drawn face, which 
indicated that he had undergone a ter- 
rifying experience. 

With an effort the lawyer raised him- 
self to his feet and brushed the dust 
from his rumpled clothing. 

Malone and Gridley seemed as 
greatly taken aback as Temple himself. 
Breathing hard, and occasionally run- 
ning his palm over his forehead, the 
lawyer sat down on the only chair in 
the room. 

“It was awful!” he said, groaning. 





“T haven’t gotten over it yet. My 
nerves are in terrible shape.”’ 
“You look it,’ grumbled Malone. 


“Where do you come from; what are 
you doing here, and how long had you 
been under that cot?” 

“One question at a time,” protested 
the lawyer weakly, and Temple, who 
had never before known his friend to 
give way so completely to his emotions, 
peered at him sharply. “I am Mr. 


Briggs, and Temple is my client,” he 
explained, addressing the detective. 
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“T remember you, sir,” said Malone, 
“You did some tall scratching trying to 
free Temple ‘of that embezzlement 
charge, but you never had a chance, 
This is Mr. Gridley, a private detec- 
tive and a friend of Moffet’s. I guess 
you heard what he’s been saying.” 

Briggs looked at the private detec- 
tive with an expression that caused 
Temple to wonder whether the lawyer 
had seen him before. 

“T heard,” said Briggs, ‘“‘and I won- 
der if you are not rather hasty. I am 
sure my client didn’t commit the mur- 
der.” 

Malone grinned. “You fellows are 
always sure that your clients are inno- 
cent.” 

A feeble smile creased Briggs’ ro- 
tund face. “You made a pretty good 
point a few minutes ago, Malone. It 
seems Mr, Gridley is the only man who 
knows where Moffet was hiding. How, 
then, did Temple find the place?” 

“He hasn’t offered any explanation.” 
Malone evidently impressed by the 
argument, scratched his chin. 

“I have no doubt my client can give 
a satisfactory reason for his presence 
here,” continued the lawyer. 

“Tt seems to me you might do a lit- 
tle explaining yourself,” suggested 
Gridley. 

“T’ll come to that later. Here is an- 
other queer thing. If Temple com- 
mitted the murder, why did he permit 
himself to be caught beside the body 
with a knife in his hand?” 

“T’ve thought of that, too,” mumbled 
Malone. “I don’t see it makes much 
difference, though. It’s as clear as day- 
light that Temple did it.” 

Gridley gave a sarcastic chuckle, and 
Malone looked at him with an expres- 
sion of open dislike. Evidently he had 
a poor opinion of private detectives. 

“If Temple is innocent,” suggested 
Gridley, “maybe he will explain why 
he bought the knife, and why he is here 
this evening.” 








“T have no doubt he will in good 
time.” Briggs seemed to be regaining 
his habitual complacency. “Would it 
interest you gentlemen to know that I 
witnessed the commission of the 
crime?” 

The three men made no effort to 
conceal their surprise, each staring at 
the lawyer as if doubting his sanity. 

“You saw it?” exclaimed Malone. 
“Why didn’t you stop it?” 

“Didn’t have time. It happened too 
suddenly. Besides, my nerves are none 
too strong, and I scarcely realized what 
was happening till it was all over. I 
can’t go into lengthy explanations just 
now, but late this afternoon I entered 
this house while Moffet was sleeping. 
[ concealed myself under the cot. I 
had my- reasons, you see. After I had 
been lying under the cot for a while, a 
man entered the house, awakened Mof- 
fett, and the two held a long conversa- 
tion. T couldn’t hear much of what was 
being said, but I gathered that they 
were planning to murder some one who 
was dangerous to them.” 

“Ah!” murmured Gridley, while Ma- 
lone stared in open-mouthed astonish- 
ment at the speaker. 

Briggs’ eyes flitted about the room, 
finally lighting on the telephone. ‘“Pres- 
ently the other man stepped to the tele- 
phone,” he went on, ‘‘and I heard him 
call a number. By the way, Temple, 
didn’t you receive a message this eve- 
ning?” 

“I did,” said Temple dazedly; then, 
gathering his wits, he detailed the ring- 
ing of his telephone and the scream that 
had followed. 

“Just as I thought,” murmured the 
lawyer, a queer gleam in his eye. “The 
man at the telephone was speaking in 
low tones, but I fancied he spoke the 
name of Magda Enfield. I looked out 
beneath the coverlet, but could under- 
stand very little of what was going on. 
All the time Moffet was sitting on the 
couch, directly above me, and I expected 
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every moment my presence would be 
revealed. 

“The conduct of the man at the tele- 
phone was peculiar. After speaking 
two or three words in a low tone into 
the transmitter, he suddenly dropped 
the receiver, sprang toward the couch, 
and an instant later Moffett gave vent 
to the most horrible cry I have ever 
heard. The proceeding took me com- 
letely by surprise, and by the time I 
realized what had happened it was too 
late to interfere. Again peeping out I 
saw the murderer cross the floor and 
restore the receiver to the hook. Then 
he turned off the lights and went away.” 

A tense pause followed the little law- 
yer’s recital. Malone looked at him as 
if half suspecting that he was romanc- 
ing, yet he was forced to listen with re- 
spect to anything coming from the lips 
of a man of Briggs’ standing in the 
legal profession. 

“You didn’t follow him?” he asked. 

The lawyer shook his head. “I ama 
lawyer, not a detective. As I have told 
you, my nervous system is very delicate. 
For several minutes after the man had 
gone I could scarcely move. I don’t 
know how long I had been lying there 
when another person entered the room. 
It was too dark for me to see his face, 
but I guess it was Temple, and my sur- 
mise was verified when he turned on the 
light. Curious to see what he was go- 
ing to do, I remained under the cot. 
Now, gentlemen, you will understand 
why I feel so certain that Temple is 
innocent.” 

With a dazed air Malone drew a palm 
across his forehead. Suddenly he looked 
sharply at the lawyer. ”Did you see the 
face of the murderer?” he demanded. 

“Oh, of course.” 

“Well, what did he look like?” 

Briggs chuckled. “I am not strong 
on description,” he confessed. “It is 
much easier for me to point him out to 


you. There he is.” 
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His pointing forefinger indicated 
Gridley, but the private detective was 
already making a dash for the door. 
With an agility amazing in a man of his 
gawky build, Malone darted to one side, 
placed himself directly in Gridley’s path, 
and pinioned his arms in a grip as of 
steel. 

“No you don’t, Gridley,” he declared 
sternly. “I sized you up for a crooked 
dick long ago, and I’ve been guessing 
about you ever since you walked into 
this room.” 

The private detective’s face was 
ashen. He swayed, then steadied him- 
self with an effort, staring at his accuser 
with bulging eyes. 

”"I—I didn’t mean to do it!” he 
shouted hoarsely. “I knew Moffett 
would kill me if I didn’t kill him first. 
I can explain everything. Don’t you 
see—” 

“You can tell it to the jury,’ 
gested Malone gruffly, in the same in- 
stant snapping the handcuffs about the 
cowering man’s wrists. He proceeded 
to shove the prisoner from the room. 

“I fancy the estimable Gridley is in 
for a long stretch in the penitentiary,” 
said Briggs musingly when he was alone 
with Temple. “I’ve had my eye on that 
customer for several months. Maybe 
it will interest you to know, Temple, 
that it was Gridley who framed the 
evidence that caused your conviction 
for embezzlement. The reason it was 
such an artistic job was that a detective 
arranged it.” 

“The devil!” exclaimed Temple, rub- 
bing his eyes. 

“Of course, Moffet paid him liber- 
ally, and the two have been’ working in 
cahoots on a number of shady deals 
ever since. I told you this afternoon 
that a case uptown was demanding my 
attention. I had been watching Moffett 
and Gridley for some time, hoping to 
get the goods on them, and one of my 
men has been shadowing them. That’s 
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how I learned where Moffett was hid- 


ing. I was almost sure you wouldn't 
find the place. That’s why I let you off 
so easy this afternoon. The second 


frame-up came close to being as suc- 
cessful as the first.” 

“The second frame-up?” « echoed 
Temple. 

“Don’t you see it yet? Moffet was 
afraid of you because you had sworn 
to kill him. Gridley was afraid of 
you, too, but for a different reason. 
He feared that, once you were out, you 
would stir up the old case and try to 
establish your innocence. You might 
have succeeded, too, and that was what 
Gridley was afraid of. But in the 
meantime Gridley and Moffet had be- 
gun to suspect each other, and a feud 
developed between them. It was the 
old story of crooks falling out. To cut 
it short, Gridley thought he could kill 
two birds with one stone by putting 
Moffet out of the way and sending 
you either to the electric chair or to 
prison for life.” 

“So, that’s it,” muttered Temple. “I 
see now. He called me up and led me 
to think Magda Enfield was speaking 
to me. Then, leaving the connection 
open, he plunged the knife into Moffet, 
knowing I would hear the scream, trace 
the call, and rush into the trap. By 
Jove, it must have been Gridley who 
picked the knife out of my pocket this 
afternoon!” 

“Of course it was. You can trust 
Gridley to remember all the fancy trim- 
mings. I shudder when I think how 
nearly the scheme succeeded.” 

“It would have succeeded if 
hadn’t seen the crime committed, 
marked Temple. 

The lawyer slapped his knee and 
“That’s where the 
joke comes in, Temple. I am a lazy 
cuss, and as usual [ was late. I didn't 
get into the house until the murder had 
been committed, entering just a few 


you 
” re- 


chuckled merrily. 








minutes before you did. Thinking it 
was the murderer returning to the scene 
of his crime, I hid under the cot. But, 
of course, I had to bluff a confession out 
of Gridley somehow. ‘That fellow is 
just as chicken-hearted as he is crooked. 
Well, old man, do you agree with me 
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that Nemesis can be trusted to look 
after affairs like this?” 

Temple smiled as he looked at his 
watch. “Yes, but the old lady seems 
to work in a roundabout way at times. 
By the way, I wonder if it’s too late 
to call up Miss Enfield.” 
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PREVENTING AUTO THEFTS IN CHICAGO 


[DETERMINED to reduce the number of thefts of automobiles, and of other 

crimes committed by persons using stolen automobiles, the police department 
and the legislators of Chicago, Illinois, recently combined to protect owners of 
motor cars from the loss of their machines. 

The police have printed forms upon which is entered all the information an 
owner whose car has disappeared can give them. Every possible question that can 
be asked about the description of a motor car is on this blank, and if the owner 
is unable to present the police with a full set of answers he is told to go to the 
dealer from whom he bought the car and get the data that he omitted. As soon 
as a loss is reported the description of the motor car is telephoned to every police 
station in the city and the desk sergeants relay it promptly to the patrolmen 
under them. 

Chicago’s legislators have done their part by passing a drastic ordinance 
covering the activities of dealers in second-hand articles. All proprietors of 
second-hand stores must have a license, and they must keep a book “in whic! 
there shall be made, at the time of the transaction, a record in English, of every 
purchase, sale, or exchange made by them in the way of their business.” 

They must give the name, age, sex, race, residence, and general description of 
the individual with whom the transaction is made; the price or consideration paid 
or received; the precise time of the transaction; and a full and complete 
description of every article purchased, sold, or exchanged, giving all numbers, 
marks, monograms, trade-marks, manufacturers’ names, and other marks of 
identification ; “including, as to automobiles and motor-driven vehicles, the make, 
manufacturer’s name, style, model, seating or other capacity, State license 
number, manufacturer’s number, body number, motor number, generator number, 
starter number, carburetor number, magneto number, storage-battery number, 
transmission number, radiator number, speedometer number, tire number, includ- 
ing extra tire numbers and any and all other manufacturers’ or serial numbers 
or makes of identification appearing thereon.” The same rule applies to pur- 
chasing, selling, or exchanging the various parts of an automobile. 

Every day except Sunday the dealer in second-hand articles must forward 
his report for the preceding day’s business to the superintendent of police. He 


is not permitted to buy any automobile, parts, or accessories, from which any of 
the identifying numbers have been removed, obliterated, defaced, or changed; he 
is not permitted to take apart or remodel any motor-driven vehicle until ten days 
after he has reported his intention of doing so to the superintendent of police. 
During the ten days he must keep the automobile intact in his store for inspection. 
If he fails to obey any provisions of the ordinance he may be fined from twenty- 
five to one hundred dollars and have his license taken away from him, 
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M.CANLER 


Former Chief of the French Detective Force 


HEN Canler was a child, he 
TA7 lived within the precincts of 

the military.prison at Namur 

—his father being the gov- 
ernor—and as soon as he was old 
enough to take notice he realized that 
evildoing did not pay. He saw the 
cruelest punishments inflicted upon of- 
fenders, and long before he reached his 
tenth year he concluded a most solemn 
agreement with himself. This was to 
the effect that he would never do any- 
thing that would entail punishment, 
and, it may be added, he never broke 
that agreement. 

The story, as taken from Canler’s 
own account of his life, is character- 
istic of the man. He tried several 
occupations before chance brought him 
into the ranks of the police, but he was 
always clearly intended to protect soci- 
ety against its enemies. When he did 
reach the responsible post of chief of 
the police he revolutionized French de- 
tective methods, for he loved his work, 
and he had a good opinioh of his own 
abilities. 

As an ordinary member of the de- 
tective force he was never backward 
in coming forward. If others failed on 
a difficult case Canler would instantly 
recommend himself as more likely to 
succeed. To his credit be it said that 
he always justified his self-confidence. 

For years Canler had no idea that he 
would become a detective. As soon as 
he was old enough the French army 





swallowed him up, and he fought at 
Quatre Bras and at Waterloo with 
courage and distinction. When he left 
the army he was already a married 
man, and, being without private means 
or pension, he sought employment. He 
apprenticed himself to a paper stainer, 
but had to leave because of the brutal- 
ity and coarse insults of his employer. 
Then followed a period of “odd job- 
bing,” ended by the inevitable bad luck 
and ill health. He got better again, 
but apparently no one would have him. 

In those days the great Vidocq was 
the head of the French detective force. 
On the principle that you must “set 
a thief to catch a thief” the French gov- 
ernment preferred “reformed” crimi- 
nals to honest men in its police force. 
Vidocq was a most successful scoun- 
drel; accordingly he placed in 
charge of the motley crew which was 
supposed to protect honest citizens 
from the criminal classes. Canler must 
often have seen Vidocq in the streets 
of Paris, but even in his wildest flights 
of fancy Canler could not have fore- 
seen the day when he would be the 
chief of police, and actually arrest Vi- 
docq himself on three occasions! 

It was while looking for work that 
Canler found the opportunity that 
turned him into a detective. He left 
his lodging early one morning to make 
another attempt to earn a living, but 
he had no luck. Shops and offices re- 
quired no assistance; livery keepers had 
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no use even for a soldier who had 
fought at Waterloo. 

Canler turned homeward sad at heart 
to report failure again. He was walk- 
ing down a quiet street when suddenly 
he heard a woman’s cry for help. 
Looking across the road he saw her 
emerge from a house, shaking with ter- 
ror. 

“There’s an armed man in my room, 
and he’s taking everything,” she cried. 
‘T tried to stop him, but he only 
stabbed at me with a long knife.” 
“Quickly her neighbors crowded round 
the door. A man ran upstairs, but re- 
turned panic-stricken. The sight of the 
knife had finished his desire for glory. 
Canler was now one of the crowd. 

“Do you know who it is?” he asked. 

Some one mentioned the name of a 
man—about the most dangerous and 
ferocious burglar in all France. When 
his identity was proclaimed the last 
remnant of courage vanished from the 
excited crowd. 

“Let him take what he likes,” said 
a friend of the owner of the house. 
“It’s better to lose your goods than your 
life. Besides, you must wait for the 
police.” 

But that advice did not suit Canler. 
Although he did not know it those 
years in Namur prison had left their 
mark upon him. He was instinctively 
and by nature an instrument of justice. 
He revolted against the idea of a crim- 
inal being allowed to go free. 

“I will arrest him,” he said boldly, 
“even if I have to capture him with my 
bare hands.” 

He reached the door of the room, and, 
without pausing to hesitate, smashed 
it open. Entering with a rush, he ex- 
pected to be attacked, and great was 
his amazement when he found himself 
alone. The burglar had vanished! 


But Canler was not puzzled for long. 
He realized that the criminal could 
not have escaped by the window, be- 
cause it was fifty feet from the street, 
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and he had not emerged by the door. 
That left the chimney unaccounted for, 
and without loss of time Canler col- 
lected all the paper in the room, thrust 
it into the grate, and set fire to it. 

A shout from the chimney proclaimed 
that he was right. The burglar prom- 
ised to surrender if the fire was put 
out. Canler accepted the offer. He 
was waiting on the crouch for the first 
sign of the fellow, and he took ‘the 
precaution of seizing him by the legs 
the moment they appeared; in this way 
he controlled his movements until the 
murderous knife was surrendered. 

“You have done well, my friend,” 
said the police officer, when Canler 
handed the burglar over to him. “And 
you are a brave man. What is your 
trade, may I ask?”’ 

“T am out of work at present, sir, 
Canler answered truthfully. ¢ 

“Why not join us?” said the official. 
“You're certain to succeed.” 

Canler took him at his word and 
joined. That was how the famous chief 
of police began his career. 

An era of reform followed. Vidocq 
and his gang of uniformed criminals 
were falling into disfavor. France was 
already dissatisfied with the methods of 
its police. Bribery and corruption were 
rife, and no honest person was safe who 
did not pay blackmail to the secret po- 
lice. Detectives disguised themselves 
as workmen and haunted cafés where 
they plied certain customers with drink 
until they were intoxicated. Then they 
provoked and tricked them into de- 
claiming against the State. The unfor- 
tunate toilers woke up next morning in 
a cell. 

Canler kept himself apart from his 

x-criminal colleagues. He hated them 
and their methods, and he determined 
to wipe them out of existence. The 
struggle lasted a few years, but he suc- 
ceeded eventually. 

It does not often fall to the lot of a 
detective to arrest the perpetrators of 
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a terrible crime three times for the 
same offense. Canler had that experi- 
ence, however, before he had been 
many years in the service. 

One morning an old lady of the name 
of Houet, who lived alone in a small 
house in Paris, rebuked her daily char- 
woman vigorously for being late. The 
latter went off grumbling, and Madame 
Houet retired indoors. No one ever 
saw her alive again. 

She was a miser, was madame, and, 
naturally, in the neighborhood she was 
reputed to be worth an enormous sum 
—at least a thousand dollars, all of 
which rumor said she kept in the grimy 
little house. She had no servant save 
the daily charwoman, who came early 
in the morning and left in the after- 
noon, 

A week passed subsequent to the 
scene with the charwoman. The little 
house was still and lifeless. Folk be- 
gan to talk. It was whispered that 
madame had died, or, perhaps, she was 
only ill. The police heard the rumors, 
and forcibly entered the house. Nota 
sign of the Widow Houet could be seen. 
She had vanished completely. 

Canler was told to investigate, and 
he set about his task with enthusiasm. 
Day and night he toiled with feverish 
energy, and soon he was able to find out 
all about the widow and her relations. 

One evening he walked into the office 
of the chief of police bringing two men 
with him. 

“These are the murderers of the 
Widow Houet,” he said, and presented 
Robert, a wine merchant, husband of 
Madame Houet’s only child; and Bas- 
tian, a friend of Robert’s. 

“T will prove, sir,” Canler continued, 
“that Robert wanted his mother-in-law 
to die because he wished to get her 
money. I can show that he actually 
discussed the question of murdering his 
mother-in-law with his friend Bastian.” 

The chief listened patiently, and sub- 





sequently investigated his subordinates 


statements. 

“There is grave reason for suspi- 
cion, Canler,” he said finally, “but we 
have not found Madame Houet'’s body, 
Without that we can do nothing. The 
men must be released.” 

‘Lhree years later Canler brought the 
two men back. This time he had more 
evidence, and evidence that would have 
convinced any jury. 

Robert stood to gain two hundred 
thousand francs by the death of his 
mother-in-law, and he had invited the’ 
widow to his house a few hours after 
her reproof of the charwoman. The 
chief of police, however, reminded the 
zealous detective that the body was still 
undiscovered. 

“We cannot put these men on trial, 
and perhaps guillotine them, when 
there is the slightest chance that Ma- 
dame Houet may be alive in a foreign 
country. Again, my friend, we must 
discharge them.” So Robert and Bas- 
tian left the police office free men for 
the second time. 

Several years went by. The time was 
rapidly approaching when, according to 
French law, no one could be charged 
with the murder of Widow Houet. 
After ten years the murderer could 
shout the story of his crime from the 
housetops and be immune from arrest. 

Canler had scored numerous suc- 
cesses during those years; he had risen 
in his profession, and was gaining a 
reputation that was spreading beyond 
the frontiers of France, but he had 
never forgotten the case of Widow 
Houet, because he knew that ‘he had 
arrested the guilty men. 

And then at the last moment the com- 
plete proofs were placed in his hands. 
A recently released convict called on 
him. 

“I am starving, sir,” he said bluntly, 
“and as I have no references I can’t 


get employment. Give me five hun- 












. 








dred francs and I will lead you to the 

spot where Widow Houet is buried.” 
Canler became intensely interested. 
“She was murdered,” he said, watch- 

ing his man closely, “and by Robert 

and Bastian ?” 

“That is correct, sir, 


” 


said the con- 
vict. 

He proceeded to relate an astounding 
story. When Robert finally came to 
the conclusion that the only way to in- 
herit his mother-in-law’s fortune was 
by killing her, he teok Bastian into his 
confidence. A house with a garden 
was taken and a quantity of quicklime 
was laid in. Bastian bought a rope, 
and then called on the widow. 

“Your daughter and son-in-law wish 
you to spend the day with them,” he 
said pleasantly, and the widow readily 
accepted the invitation. “After all,” she 
said to herself, “a day with them will 
save me the expense of providing food 
for myself for that time, and I'll be able 
to add a few more coins to my store.” 

She entered the cab with Bastian, and 
they were driven to the side door lead- 
ing into the garden. The moment the 
door closed behind her Bastian stran- 
gled her with the rope, and she was 
immediately buried in the quicklime in 
the garden. 

The murderers kept their secret, and 
passed through the ordeal of two ar- 
rests without betraying themselves. 
Shortly after their second narrow es- 
cape Bastian went to his friend. 

“I want the money you promised me, 
Robert, for { am penniless,” he said. 

The wine merchant shook his head. 

“It is impossible, because my wife has 
not yet received her mother’s money. 
The cursed government won’t permit 
Madame Houet’s money to be touched 
for ten years unless her body is dis- 
covered in the meantime or her mur- 
derers convicted.” He shrugged his 
shoulders. “You and I, my friend, do 
not wish to have her body found, and 
sO we must wait the ten years.” 
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Bastian was furious. “Can’t you 
borrow the money?” he asked with a 
frown. 

Robert laughed. “I have already bor- 
rowed and spent every franc I can ex- 
tract from my friends and acquaint- 
ances. No, my good Bastian, it is hor- 
rible luck, but we must wait. I am 
hard up, too.” 

Such was the tantalizing position. 
Robert spoke the truth, but Bastian did 
not believe him, and the fellow actually 
carried about with him for years a plan 
of the garden where Widow Houet was 
buried, a black cross marking the posi- 
tion of her grave. 

A series of misfortunes drove Bas- 
tian desperate. He wrote a note to 
Robert in order to frighten him into 
paying his debt. 

Remember the garden at 81, Rue Vaugi- 
rard, you know. Fifteen feet from the end 
wall and fourteen feet from the side wall. 
The dead sometimes return. 

That was the startling letter Robert 
received one morning, and it drove him 
panic-stricken from Paris to a provin- 
cial town. Canler’s informant handed 
the actual note to him, and told him 
that it was through Robert he had 
learned the story. 

The rest was easy. Under the di- 
rection of the detective the grave was 
opened, and the unfortunate woman’s 
body discovered. 

For the third time Robert and Bas- 
tian was arrested, and their punish- 
ment was penal servitude for life. 

A clerk on his way to work stumbled 
upon the dead body of a young man. 
The body was nude, but near by was a 
pile of clothes containing everything 
from a cap and collar to a pair of socks. 
Further search revealed a bloodstained 
hammer. The young man had been 
murdered, but why was he not wearing 
his clothes ? 

They sent for Canler, as they always 
did now, and it was the work of’a day 
for the detective to discover the name 
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of the victim and his last abode. He 
called on the landlady. 

“What do you know about a man of 
the name of Sechepine?” he asked. “He 
slept here last Saturday night, didn’t 
he?” 

“Yes, he did,” answered the landlady 
promptly. “I recall him easily. He 
left the house on Sunday morning at 
nine o’clock.” 

Canler looked astonished. “Are you 
sure about the time?” he said suspi- 
ciously. 

The landlady called her daughter, 
who confirmed her mother’s statement. 

“That is strange,” said Canler 
thoughtfully, “for Sechepine’s body was 
found at seven o’clock, two hours be- 
fore you swear you saw him alive.” 

On his way back to his hotel Canler 
decided that Sechepine was not the 
name of the murdered man, and, pur- 
suing his investigations, he learned 
from the landlady that her boarder had 
told her that he worked for a local boat 
builder. To him, therefore, Canler 
went. Here was another surprise, for 
the man declared that he had never 
even heard of Sechepine. 

“But Sechepine had a friend of the 
name of Drouin, whom you recently 
employed,” said Canler. “Do you know 
him?” 

The boat builder answered at once 
that he did. 

“Have you recently lost any man 
who has worked for you?” said Canler. 

The other took a few moments to 
think. 

“Yes, there was one, a young man 
of the name of Salmon,” he said. “He 
was here long enough to become fairly 
well known.” 

Canler now felt that he was on the 
right track. 

“Salmon and not Sechepine is the 
name of the murdered man,” he told 
himself, and, with the boat builder’s 
permission, he took half a dozen of his 
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workmen who had known Salmon to 
the morgue to identify the body. 

To his astonishment they were unani- 
mous in stating that they had never 
seen the dead man before. The land- 
lady now came on the scene again, and 
she swore that the body was not that 
of her boarder Sechepine. 

Here was mystery upon mystery, 
and it was deepened when a score and 
more of persons came of their own 
accord and identified the body as that 
of Sechepine. There were now two 
opposing camps, and Canler was left to 
decide which was right. Next he se- 
cured’ a description of Salmoin, and 
later, to his joy, found the owner of 
a servants’ employment agency who 
had seen the two men together. Can- 
ler began to see daylight now. 

‘Salmon murdered Sechepine and ex- 
changed identities with him,” he said. 
“The pile of clothes beside the body 
belonged to Salmon, and he is now mas- 
querading under the name of Seche- 
pine, and using the murdered man’s pa- 
pers of identity.” 

All that remained was to trace Sal- 
mon and arrest him. Canler was at his 
best on a job of this nature. He sel- 
dom got off the trail, and he narrowed 
down his circle of inquiry until he was 
left with a small Parisian suburb to 
complete his search. He was now near 
Salmon, but he had yet actually to lay 
his hands on him, 

A personal survey of every inn and 
lodging house brought him nothing, 
and he went to the nearest police sta- 
tion. 

“Here is the description of a man 
I want for murder,” he said to the 
officer in charge. “He will call himself 
Sechepine, though his real name is Sal- 
mon.” 

The officer smiled and tugged at his 
beard, 

“You will ind Sechepine in cell four- 
teen,” he said blandly. “I will take 
you to him myself, sir.” 











Salmon, of course, declared that his 
name was Sechepine, but Canler made 
short work of him. He had him un- 
dressed. 

“These clothes belonged to your vic- 
tim, Sechepine,” said the detective. 
“Here are bloodstains.” 

“Caused by my nose bleeding,” re- 
torted Salmon. 

Canler smiled. “How could a bleed- 
ing nose stain the back of your shirt?” 
he asked. 

No answer was returned. 

“You are Salmon, and I charge you 
with the murder of Sechepine,” said 
Canler. “I understand you are already 
under arrest for trying to bilk a cab- 
man. Well, we will not bother about 
that now.” 

Shortly before his execution Salmon 
confessed’ that he had murdered Seche- 
pine for the sake of the papers of iden- 
tity his victim carried about with him. 

Salmon was a man with a bad char- 
acter, for he had, been convicted of bur- 
glary, and he knew that he would never 
be able to obtain a situation under his 
own name. He therefore murdered 
Sechepine, who, like himself, had been 
a servant, and, appropriating his clothes 
and papers, had assumed his victim’s 
name. 

Jadin was a Parisian with a weak- 
ness for crime, and a personal acquaint- 
ance of Monsieur Canler. When he 
had served a few years in prison he 
went, on his liberation, to the detective 
and informed him that he intended to 
become an honest man. Canler con- 
gratulated him on his reformation, for 
he believed that there was a consider- 
able amount of good in the fellow. 

The ex-convict found employment, 
but somehow did not feel quite at home 
in it. Crime had a glittering fascina- 
tion for him. He sought out his old 


friends and sojourned the cafés with 
them. 

One night he broke into a mansion 
and secured in cash a sum represent- 
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ing a year’s honest labor. Convinced 
by his success that crime did pay, Jadin 
planned other burglaries. 

3ut he was a peculiarly kind-hearted 
thief. Deceived by the outward ap- 
pearance of a certain boarding house, he 
visited one of the rooms soon after its 
tenant had gone out. To his surprise 
it was sparsely furnished, and, although 
winter was on, there was no sign of any 
fuel. 

It was evident, too, that everything 
pawnable had gone. Jadin’s heart was 
touched. He could not bear to think 
that any one was hungry and cold, and 
before he crept from the room he left 
ten francs on the shabby little table for 
the tenant on his return. 

Another deed of benevolence traced 
to him was even more practical. He 
secured unlawful entrance to a room 
which ought to have contained booty 
worth his trouble. Here again he 
found evidence of extreme destitution, 
and on the mantelpiece was a notice to 
quit from the landlord unless the ten- 
ant could pay the arrears of twenty 
francs that day. 

Jadin took the notice to the land- 
lord. 

“T have been sent by my friend to 
pay his rent,” he said politely, handing 
over twenty francs. “Be good enough 
to give me a receipt.” An hour later 
Jadin mailed the receipt to the tenant 
of the room. 

This, then, was the man who mur- 
dered a lady’s maid in the most brutal 
manner, though he confessed that his 
crime was unpremeditated. If he is to 
be believed, Jadin was-the victim of his 
senseless generosity. 

He met a friend in the street, and 
after a few moments’ conversation 
each discovered that he was without 
Jadin had recently had a 


His 


any money. 

meal and was not so hungry. 

friend, however, was starving. 
“IT cannot permit that,” said Jadin, 
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glancing at the house opposite. “You 
wait for me, Paul, at the Café of the 
Red Men, and I will presently bring you 
all the money you want. You shall not 
go without dinner.” 

Jadin thereupon crossed the street, 
darted up the stairs of the house, en- 
tered a bedroom he thought must be 
empty, with the intention of stealing its 
most portable property, and was dis- 
mayed to hear a woman’s scream for 
help before he had time to realize that 
he was not alone. In a fit of uncontrol- 
able passion he killed her and ran away. 

But the wife of the caretaker had 
caught a glimpse of a man ascending 
the stairs, and when the girl’s body 
was found she recounted what she 
knew to Canler. The detective made 
his examination and went away, but 
near to his office he almost ran into 
Jadin. A sudden idea flashed across his 
mind. 

“The wife of the caretaker described 
a man who slightly resembles Jadin,” 
he said to himself. ‘Perhaps Jadin is 
the murderer.” 

He did not arrest him, but hurried 
back to his informant. 

“Now, listen to me,” he said to her. 
“T am going to describe a certain per- 
son. I want you to see if I can fill in 
the points you left out of your descrip- 
tion of the man you saw on the stairs.” 

Canler described Jadin. 

“That is the man to the life!” the 
woman exclaimed. 

Jadin paid the penalty for murder. 

There was a burglary at a watch- 
maker’s in the Rue St. Denis, and the 
police were in despair because the only 
clews—if clews they could be called— 
were half a candle with a piece of paper 
tied round it, a chisel, a very ordinary 
one, with which the burglars had forced 
the lock. 

They were given to Canler, who un- 
wound the piece of paper from around 
the candle. On it was written the 
words: “Two pounds of butter.” 
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“This is a piece of rare luck,” said 
the detective with a chuckle. 

The others looked astonished, 
“You'll never unravel this mystery with 
a bit of paper marked ‘two pounds of 
butter,’” they said with a smile. 

Canler did not reply. He had no 
time for talking when on a job. 

First of all he went in turn to every 
butter dealer in Paris and exhibited the 
paper. 

“I wish to interview the man who 
wrote this,” he said, and scores of the 
dealers shook their heads in disappoint- 
ment. They could not help. 

Canler was not discouraged. “I'll 
find my man,” he said determinedly, 
“Not because I imagine he is a bur- 
glar, but because if I know where this 
scrap of paper came from I can fix the 
district where the chisel and the bit of 
candle were bought.” 

At about the hundred and first butter 
dealer’s he entered he was rewarded. 
This trader said he had written the 
words. 

Canler was satisfied. He was in the 
district where the burglars had pre- 
pared their plans. Now he wanted to 
make the acquaintance of the trades- 
man who had sold the candle, part of 
which he produced. 

From shop to shop he went, but now, 
of course, he had only a small area to 
cover, and he was not surprised when 
he came upon a tradesman who identi- 
fied the candle. 

“T remember selling it to two young 
men, sir,” he said. ‘They live next 
door. Oh, yes, I know them well. They 
are most exemplary young men, I as- 
sure you—so quiet and well behaved!” 

With the aid of two subordinates 
Canler at once arrested the “exemplary” 
young men in bed, despite the good 
word the tradesman had put in for 
them. A search was made for the pro- 
ceeds of the burglary, but nothing could 
be found. 

Canler was looking at the ceiling 














thoughtfully, when he noticed that the 
whitewash was damp at a certain place. 
Springing on to the bed he touched the 
ceiling with his stick. Instantly it 
broke, and a shower of watches and 
other articles of gold and silver de- 
scended upon him. 

Every country has had its trunk mur- 
ders, and Canler was concerned in one 
of the most sensational in France. 

A dealer in bronzes and curios in the 
Rue St. Honoré was murdered by his 
assistant, who placed the body of his 
victim in a trunk, and, with the aid of 
a porter, carried it to the railway sta- 
tion, and addressed it to a house in the 
country. Then the murderer decamped 
with every penny he could get hold of. 

The crime came to light when the 
trunk was returned to the railway com- 
pany, because the name on the label 
was-not known in the village to which 
it had been consigned. By now, of 
course, the dealer was missed. 

Without delay the railway authorities 
communicated with Canler, as they did 
not wish to be bothered with the trunk. 

Canler opened it, and quickly identi- 
fied the unfortunate man as Poirier, 
the dealer in bronzes. Clearly the mur- 
derer was his late assistant, Viou, but 
the fellow had vanished. 

It was feared that Viou would leave 
the country. Canler guessed that he 
was hiding in some provincial town in 
France. The detective wrote a report 
of the case for the newspapers, and 
purposely added to it the untrue state- 
ment that the police knew that Viou 
was in Spain, and that they were look- 
ing for him there. 

“That'll briig him back to Paris,” he 
said, “for Viou will realize that in a 
big city he’ll stand a better chance of 
escaping observation than in a village. 
The announcement that we are look- 
ing for him in Spain will make him 
think that Paris is the best place for 
him.” 


His deductions were based on a com- 
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plete knowledge of the criminal class. 
He knew, for instance, that murderers 
delight in reading about their crimes, 
and that they devour every newspaper 
reference to their deeds. In this par- 
ticular case he was right. Viou ven- 
tured back to Paris, and was arrested. 
He was guillotined for his crime. 

One of his cases Canler never forgot, 
although it proved one of the simplest 
he was ever engaged on, was that of 
the murder of Mademoiselle Ribault 
and her companion. The former was 
a fashion artist on a Paris journal, and 
on the last day of every month a clerk 
from the newspaper office called on her 
and paid her two hundred francs on 
behalf of her employers. Mademoiselle 
was well over sixty, and her compan- 
ion and friend about, seventy-four. 

The tenant of an adjoining apart- 
ment discovered their bodies and raised 
the alarm. Monsieur Canler, now chief 
of the police, attended in person, and 
began his examination. The poor old 
ladies had been battered to death. 

Was there a clew? The detective 
searched every part of the room inch 
by inch. Suddenly his eyes lighted up. 

“Look!” he cried. “The mystery is 
solved.” 

It was. Mademoiselle Ribault’s body 
had been found near the fireplace and 
some distance from that of her com- 
panion’s, and now the horrified detec- 
tive read in letters of crimson the name 
of the murderer, for mademoiselle as 
she lay dying near the door had made 
one final effort, and, dragging herself 
across the room, had dipped a finger in 
her own blood and written on the 
fender the words: “The assassin is 
Monsieur Thierry’s clerk.” 

Monsieur Thierry was the proprietor 
of the paper she had worked for, and 
his clerk was the man who had called 
to pay her the two hfndred francs to 
which she was entitled every month. 
The fellow, whose name was Lafor- 
vas executed. 
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F course, it was a spineless 

thing for Mr. Spivins to do. 

Indeed, there was no excuse 

for him. Nor does the argu- 
ment that he was a man with a man’s 
natural tendencies, avail anything. 
Husbands may advance the premise 
that the majority of men would have 
done the same thing, and that Mr. 
Spivins was the luckless victim of cir- 
cumstances. And it is not strange that 
they should, for do not men “stick to- 
gether?” Wives, as a rule, claim that 
the Brotherhood of Man is stronger in 
its union than the greatest labor organ- 
izations in the world. Nor can the 
“female of the species” appreciate the 
loyalty and understanding that exists 
between the members of the sterner 
sex. It is a thing which her mother and 
her mother’s mother have pondered 
over. It has been handed down from 
mother to daughter for countless cen- 
turies as an unsolved mystery. 

If Mr. Spivins had known of the dif- 
ficulties which awaited for him when 
he volunteered to go to the grocery 
store for his wife he probably would 
have taken his armchair and a Havana, 
and hidden himself in some secluded 
corner until the time was ripe to come 
out. It is stated that he ‘‘volunteered” 
to go to the store for his wife. ’Twould 
be unkind to say*that he was “told” or 
“commanded” to go. Even though it 


be the truth, family secrets are not to 
be divulged. 


It is sufficient to say that 


Spivins donned his hat and coat and 
started on his errand. 

Fifteen minutes later he was care- 
fully spelling his name to the desk lieu- 
tenant at the police station as that 
worthy recorded it on the police blot- 
ter. 

“What’s the charge?” asked the lieu- 
tenant of the officer who had escorted 
Spivins to the station house. 

For answer the bluecoat laid a rather 
bulky looking paper bag on the desk, 
which, upon being opened, was found 
to contain several pieces of silverware, 
a brooch of some value, a diamond ring, 
and other small pieces of jewelry. 

“Gilligan caught him throwin’ this 
stuff in a trash barrel up on King 
Street,” explained the officer calmly. 
“Answers the description of the stuff 
that was taken from Mrs. Sheppard’s 
house early this mornin’.” 

The lieutenant glared at Mr. Spivins. 
“Where’d you get this stuff?” he de- 
manded. 

Mr. Spivins stared bewilderedly at 
the articles strewn on the desk. 

“T_J—-never had them,” he said, 
stammering confusedly. “It’s the first 
time I ever saw them.” 

So sincere were Mr. Spivins’ words 
that the lieutenant, even though expe- 
rienced in hearing alibis and denials of 
every description, was impressed. But 
not so the officer. He wagged his head 
in a positive manner. 

“Gilligan saw him throw the stuff in 
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the trash barrel,” he reiterated. “He 
fished it out a second after this gent 
threw ’em in. Then Gilligan followed 
him and locked him up.” 

In the face of such conclusive evi- 
dence the lieutenant mechanically 
looked to Mr. Spivins for an explana- 
tion. 

“Do you mean to stand there and 
say that you didn’t throw this stuff 
away?” he demanded. 

Mr. Spivins’ denial was brief but 
firm. “Never saw the stuff before in 
my life,” he answered positively. 

“Officer Gilligan saw you do it.” 

“Can’t help that. He didn’t see me 
throw that stuff in the barrel.” 

The lieutenant turned to the police- 
man. “Send Casey in here,” he com- 
manded. 

A few moments later a huge, heavy- 
footed individual entered the room. 

“Did you get a good look at that fel- 
low you chased last night, the one that 
broke intoe Sheppard’s house?” asked 
his superior. 

eyes, ot.” 

The lieutenant pointed a stubby fin- 
ger at Mr. Spivins. “Is this him?” 

The officer shook his head. . “No, 
sir,” he said positively, “that ain’t him.” 

Again the lieutenant turned to Mr. 
Spivins. “Are you gonna tell me where 
you got this stuff?” he asked. 

The prisoner merely reiterated his 
former statement. “I never saw it be- 
fore in my life.” 

The lieutenant sighed resignedly, and, 
taking a key from a rack on the wall, 
tossed it to the officer. ‘‘Number four,” 
he chanted carelessly. 

The officer took Mr. Spivins’ arm. 
However, that gentleman lingered a mo- 
ment, his eyes regarding the lieutenant 
pleadingly. 

“I would consider it a favor if you 
would refrain from notifying my wife 
that I am under arrest,” he said re- 
spectfully. 

A slow, disinterested nod told Mr. 
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Spivins that his request would be 


granted. 


It was perhaps a half hour later, 
when the lieutenant, making his rounds 
through the cell room, noticed Mr. 
Spivins beckoning to him. With the 
bars of his cell door between him and 
the bluecoat, Mr. Spivins asked a very 
sudden question. 

“Are you a married man 

The lieutenant admitted it candidly. 

“How long?” persisted Mr. Spivins. 

“Over fifteen years,” responded the 
lieutenant, 

“You'd give a man a chance to clear 
himself, wouldn’t you?” asked Mr. 
Spivins persuasively. 

“Sure,” agreed the other heartily. 

“You didn’t notify my wife, did 
you?” 

“NO. 

“And you’re sure you’re a married 
man ?” 

“Don’t I look it?” 

Mr. Spivins reflected a moment. “Of 
course, I can depend on you to regard 
the particulars in my case as confiden- 
tial, in the event that I am able to clear 
myself.” 

“Sure.” 

Again Mr. Spivins reflected deeply. 
“Do you mind sending one of your 
pclicemen to that trash barrel and tell- 
ing him to bring a bag of cantaloupes 
that he will find there?” 

“What for?” 

“It’s my alibi,” declared Mr. Spivins. 

A policeman was quickly dispatched, 
and, as the barrel had not yet been emp- 
tied, he returned in a short while with 
a large, bulky bag in his hand. This 
he turned over to the lieutenant and 
then withdrew, leaving his superior 
alone with Mr. Spivins. 

“You see,” said the prisoner tri- 
umphantly, when the bag was opened. 
“They’re cantaloupes. Six of them 
Each one has been cut in half. That’s 
what I dropped into the trash barrel.” 


>” 
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The lieutenant looked 
“Why?” he questioned. 

*Twas a sad tale Mr. Spivins told, 
but he could have found no more sym- 
pathetic ears. 

Mr. Spivins’ voice was tremulous as 
he spoke. “My wife bought these 
cantaloupes at the grocery store. When 
they were opened, she complained that 
they were not ripe. I was tol—er, uh 
—asked to return them to the grocer 
and get good ones in exchange. Inas- 
much as they had all been cut—er, uh 


incredulous, 


—you understand my feelings, no 
doubt.” 
“Sure,” responded the lieutenant 


sympathetically. 

“Possibly your wife has made a sim- 
ilar request of you at one time or an- 
other,” pursued Spivins. 

“She has,” answered the lieutenant, 
nodding his head vigorously. 

Mr. Spivins saw victory within his 
grasp. “Then you understand, don’t 
you?” he exclaimed. 

“Sure,” responded the bluecoat seri- 
ously. 

“T intended to purchase others at an- 
other store,” continued Mr. Spivins, 
“instead of exchanging these, and so 
I threw these into the trash barrel on 
King Street on my way to another 
store. That silverware and jewelry 
must have been thrown in there by some 
one else, and when the officer reached 
into the barrel, his suspicions being 
aroused by seeing me throw away such 
a large bag, he must have pulled out 
the jewelry.” 


— 
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“Now that you put it that way,” com- 
mented the lieutenant, “Casey chased 
the fellow who broke into the Shep- 
pards’ house right past that trash bar- 
rel. Mrs. Sheppard lives around the 
corner from there, and Casey saw thé 
burglar climbing out of the window. 
The burglar must have thought he was 
going to get caught, so he threw the 
swag in the barrel as he was running 
past it, in order to get rid of it. I 
guess he didn’t have a chance to get it 
again.” 

Mr. Spivins coughed apologetically, 
“Of course—er, uh—about the canta- 
loupes—er, uh—I wouldn’t want Mrs. 
Spivins—she’d think I was wasteful— 
I wouldn’t care to have her—know.” 

“Sure not,’ agreed the lieutenant, 
nodding his head  understandingly. 
Taking a key from his pocket he un- 
locked Mr. Spivins’ cell door. 

“There’s an Irishman keeps a store 
down here on the corner,” explained 
the bluecoat, ‘‘and he’s got seme good 
cantaloupes. You can run in there and 
get some, and if you hustle home, the 
missus won’t catch on.” 

“She might think it strange that I’ve 
been gone so long,” said Mr. Spivins. 

The lieutenant slapped Mr. Spivins 
on the back. “Well, buy her a box of 
candy on your way home and tell her 
you had to go downtown after it.” 

All of which goes to show that the 
lieutenant réally was a married man, 
that he was a sympathetic soul, and that 
he was a full-fledged member of the 
3rotherhood of Man. 
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[IS DEAD 


OHN C. JOHNSON, a retired sergeant of the South Orange, New Jersey, 
police force, who died recently at the age of seventy-six, was at one time a 


professor of Greek in Seton Hall College. 


For ten years he lectured to students 


on the “dead” language of the ancient Greeks; then he resigned and became a 


private tutor. 


althogether and joined the police force. 


he retired from active service. 


After several years in this profession he abandoned teaching 
He rose to the rank of sergeant before 
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% Derek Vane 


SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 
WIEN he finds the body of Basil Monck, his employer, at Willow Cottage, Ferrybridge, and the 


revolver with which the man was shot 


is missing, Johnson, a servant, 


reports the murder 


to the village authorities, and immediately people who had disliked the dead man are suspected 


of the crime. 


On the night of the tragedy Reginald Carruthers had 


called at the cottage to remonstrate 


with Monck about the latter’s attentions to Lilah Blake, Carruthers’ fiancée, but neither Johnson 


nor Monck had appeared in answer to his summons. 
and written to his rival, asking for an appointment. 


After waiting some time he had gone home 
Next day, realizing that he may be sus- 


pected of the crime, he tries to recover the letter, but it has disappeared. 

Lilah Blake makes Carruthers promise not to reveal that he had been at Willow Cottage. She 
admits that she. had been fascinated by Monck, but, nevertheless, is willing to marry Carruthers. 
She tells him that Monck had been married but separated from his wife, a Boston writer, known 


as Mrs, Irma Lessing. 


Mrs. Monck, mother of the victim, engages Johnson, who had entered Carruthers’ employ, and 


who hated Monck, to help her discover the murderer. 
church, who had suffered financial loss through Monck, and who marries Mrs. Lessing. 
whom Johnson had heard threaten Monck, is arrested, and Lilah, 


Among those she suspects is Richard Fen- 
Fenchurch, 
fearing that Carruthers will tell 


of his presence at Willow Cottage on the fatal evening, goes to Mrs, Monck to beg, unsuccessfully, 


for Fenchurch’s release. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
WARNED! 


OU don’t look quite up to the 


Y mark, child. What’s. the 


matter?” Mr. Blake asked the 
next morning at breakfast. 

“T didn’t sleep well.” 

“Ah, that’s a mistake; you should 
never let anything interfere with your 
proper rest. Nothing is so important 
as sleep. When I had worries I- al- 
ways made it a rule to drop them out- 
side my bedroom door. Nowadays, un- 
fortunately, I don’t have any worth 
mentioning. I’m too old. As Kipling 
says: ‘The measure of our torment is 
the measure of our youth.’ ” 

“You've always been so wise, daddy, 
that I wonder you didn’t have a wiser 
daughter. So it’s only when we get 





too old to worry that we’re left in 
It’s not a cheerful prospect.” 


peace ? 


“But what have you got to be un- 
happy about? I should call you a very 
lucky young woman. You’ve youth 
and beauty and a fiancé who worships 
the ground you walk on. Really rr 

“And what about Dick Fenchurch? 
Poor Dick, who throws the shadow of 
his prison walls on everything! Do 
you think we can be happy while he lies 
there?” 

“Of course it’s very sad, but, after 
all, he wasn’t on such intimate terms 
with either of you that your lives should 
be spoiled because of him. I confess 
I don’t quite understand your distress ; 
it seems to me rather excessive.” 

“Nobody understands. Perhaps that 
is the only comfort about it.” 

Her father stared at her, but he 
brushed the remark to one side, as 
he had brushed other things that inter- 
fered with the even tenor of his way. 
Women were naturally contradictory 
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and ambiguous and it was best not to 
take any notice. 

“Well, I must be off,” he said as he 
carefully selected an apple from a dish 
and put it in his pocket. Mr. Blake 
was a firm believer in an apple after 
breakfast, and he liked to scrunch it 
up schoolboy fashion. It made him 
feel young. ‘“There’s a lot to do in 
the garden, clearing it up for the win- 
ter.” 

He nodded to his daughter and went 
away, feeling a little sorry for himself. 
Lilah had been rather depressing of 
late. He did not want any tragedy in 
his own life, though he was keenly in- 
terested in the tragedies of other people. 
However, as soon as he opened the hall 
door he cheered up. It was an ideal 
autumn morning, bright and frosty, 
with a “bite” in the air that set one’s 
blood tingling. Mr. Blake burst into 
song to show his appreciation. 

“From the desert I come to thee 

on my Arab shod with fire,” 
he trolled out. It seemed to him just 
the song for such a morning, hearty 
and stimulating. 

Lilah heard him and felt inclined to 
scream; the heartiness of it got on her 
nerves. Everything jarred on her this 
morning. Her nerves were on edge. 
She would have liked to run away from 
everything and everybody; most of all 
from her own thoughts. She had been 


thinking, thinking, all night. She had 
done no good by going to see Mrs. 
Monck. It would have been better to 


have kept quiet. Now she could not 
forget her or the gloomy old house in 
which she watched and waited, hidden 
from the world. 

What a personality hers was! Lilah 
shivered as she pictured her sitting 
over the fire, so old and feeble in body, 
so strong in mind and brain. She saw 
again the relentless eyes, which nothing 
escaped; she heard the gibing voice 
saying things that pricked and_tor- 
mented. What did she mean? Had 
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she meant half she said? She had 
said some queer things; they had come 
back to her in the silence of the night 
with added force and intention. That 
she. should speak of a bond between 
them was the worst of all. Lilah hated 
the idea of it, hated it all the more 
bitterly because she, too, was conscious 
of something that seemed to draw them 
together, fight against it as she might. 
Sitting here in the pretty, bright room 
with everything homely and cheerful 
about her, flowers on the breakfast 
table, sunshine outside, she still could 
not escape from another and very dif: 
ferent influence. The pain and trouble 
shut up there seemed more real than 
the ease and comfort surrounding her 
here. 

She wandered restlessly about all 
day, doing nothing for long. She did 
not want to see anybody, not even 
Reggie. He could give her no com-~ 
fort. There was almost as much pain 
as pleasure in seeing him now. She 
did not mean to tell him of her visit. 
He would wonder and want some ex- 
planation, and she had none to give. 
She could not explain it even to herself, 
but, though their love was troubled, she 
clung to it all the more passionately. 
She loved him as she never had in the 
happy, careless days when she had felt 
sure of everything and everybody. 

Toward evening, when it was getting 
dark and she was not likely to meet any 
one, she went out. It soothed her to 
be out there in the cold and dark, safe 
from curious eyes; she could look as 
she pleased and throw off the restraint 
which she was obliged to keep up in- 
doors. But she had not gone far before 
she saw some one coming toward her. 
It was Johnson. She would have 
avoided him if she could, but it was too 
late. She said, “Good evening,” and 
would have passed on, but to her sur- 
prise he stopped. 

“May I speak to you, miss? I’ve 
been on the lookout for you for some 














eee 








Jays. Can you spare me a few min- 
ates ?” 

His manner was perfectly respectful, 
but different from what it would have 
been if anybody else had been present. 
Lilah felt that. Of late he had given 
no sign of any understanding between 
them. 

“Tt’s about Mr. Carruthers, miss.” 

“What about him?” she asked hastily. 
“He isn’t ill? There’s nothing the mat- 
ter?” 

“He isn’t exactly ill, but [’'m afraid 
there’s a good deal the matter. He’s 
looking terribly worried.” 

“We are all worried,’ she said 
shortly, “naturally. It’s an anxious 
time for all Mr. Fenchurch’s friends.” 

“Of course; I quite understand that, 
miss. But I’m sorry to see Mr. Car- 
ruthers so put out. He’s a very kind 
master. I’ve never met anybody half 
as good and kind. It worries me to 
see him looking so ill and troubled.” 

“I’m sorry,” she said. “Is there 
anything new? I haven’t seen him for 
a day or two. I went to town yester- 
day and I was too tired to see any- 
body to-day. Speak out. I can see 
you have something on your mind.” 

“Well, it’s like this, miss—but per- 
haps you'll think I’m forgetting my 
place. It’s a liberty, I know; but I’m 
very much attached to Mr. Carruthers. 
That must be my excuse.” 

“Go on,” she said impatiently. 
“Why do you stand on ceremony? It 
isn’t the first confidential talk we’ve 
had, though we haven’t had any lately. 
But all the trouble seems to be coming 
back.” 

“Tf you’ll pardon my saying so, I 
think you’re making a mistake, miss. 
You’re thinking too much about the 
past.” 

Lilah stared at him. 

His tone was 


and 
mean ? 


started 


What did he 
grave enough. 

“I’m speaking in your interests as 
well as Mr. Carruthers,” he went on, 
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“though I don’t deny that it’s him I’m 
thinking of. He’s been a real friend 
to me, and I should like to do him a 
good turn if I could.” Still Lilah 
looked and said nothing. “You don’t 
need me to tell you, miss, that he just 
worships the ground you tread on. 
You could do what you liked with him.” 

“And what do you want me to do?” 
she asked slowly. 

“Take him away—now, at once, right 
away, out of it all.’ He waited a mo- 
ment, then he added impressively: 
“Take him away before a worse thing 
happens.” 

She stared at him in the dim light, 
while her face grew white and her 
breath came quickly. He had himself 
better under control, but he, too, 
showed signs of tension. 

“What do you mean?’ she stam- 
mered. “I—I don’t understand.” 

“I think you do—enough for the 
purpose. Too many words-are a mis- 
take. Make use of any argument you 
like, but take him away out of all the 
trouble and suspense. Go away, both 
of you. You could be married quietly 
in a few days.” 

“But it would seem so heartless. I 
don’t know if it’s possible—if he would 
consent. I don’t know that I wish it 
myself; it doesn’t seem lucky at such 
a time.” 

He made an impatient movement. 

“Take my advice,” he said. “You'll 
regret it if you don’t. Go to the ends 
of the earth for your honeymoon— 
right away where even a whisper of 
the trial can’t reach you.” 

“And where would that be?” she 
asked bitterly. “Is there such a place? 
Where is peace to be found? Could 
we forget? Shouldn’t we always be 


wondering what had happened? Better 
stay and face it out, perhaps.” 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

“IT have warned you. I can say 


no more.” 
“But you haven’t told me,” she re- 
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plied, looking ‘at him suspiciously, 
“why you have said so much? Why 


should we run away as though—as 
though we were afraid?” 

He made no answer. 

“{’m speaking for your good—for 
your happiness,” he persisted. ‘‘Why 
can’t you trust me? After all, what 
is Mr. Fenchurch to you compared to 
Mr. Carruthers ?” 

“Nothing,” she said; and her mouth 
closed like a snap. 

“Then why bother so much about 
him? Somebody must suffer. I gave 
you credit for more pluck and deter- 
mination and less—less conscience, 
shall we say?” 

“I don’t know that my influence is 
strong enough to carry through what 
you suggest. After all, there is a man 
—our friend—shut up there awaiting 
his trial for a terrible crime. It seems 
scarcely decent to go off and enjoy 
ourselves when he is lying between life 
and death.” 

“I don’t think there is any fear of 
it going as far as that. They couldn’t 
bring it in more than manslaughter if 
the worst happens. There is no evi- 
dence to prove that Mr. Fenchurch 
went to the cottage prepared to kill 
him. As far as I am concerned, all 
my evidence will go to show that any- 
thing that happened, probably was the 
result of a sudden quarrel.” 

“But what do you really think?” 
she said, leaning forward suddenly and 
peering in his face. ‘You are so care- 
ful—so cautious. What do you really 
think? What have you got in your 
mind ?” . 

His eyes flickered and he waited a 
moment before he answered. 

“What have I got ir’ my mind?” he 
repeated slowly. “Many things that are 
betier left unsaid. Why look for 
trouble? Haven’t you got enough?” 


It was curious how their respective 
positions were forgotten; the matter 
was of too much moment for petty 
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conventionalities to be remembered, 
They walked on a little while in silence; 
then Johnson said: 

“Don’t let him do any more harm; 
he’s done enough. Let him lie un- 
avenged, if need be. What is it to 
you? Let Mr. Carruthers come first 
now. He was my master for six years 
and Mr. Carruthers not yet six months, 
but I know which is the better man.” 

“And do you think I don’t know!” 
she exclaimed. “Do yow think I have 
any doubt of it—or ever had? It was 
never,” with a laugh, “a question of 
worth. But,” she added passionately, 
“why didn’t you give me a word of 
warning? You knew more than any- 
body else—you knew him. Why didn’t 
you speak then instead of now—when 
it is too late?” 

“T, miss? Have you forgotten? I 
was only a servant. What could I say 
or do? You would not have listened; 
you would have been furious—and 
rightly so. I should have been ruined. 
It is only now, when so many things 
have happened, that I venture to say a 
word—and that more for Mr. Carru- 
thers’ sake than anybody else’s.” 

“T understand. You don’t like me, 
you don’t approve of me.” 

“T have felt sorry for you, miss, if 
you will allow me to say so.” 

“Sorry?” The word came a!most in 
a whisper. “Why?” 

“Because he was almost as much 
your master as he was mine; because 
I knew his tender mercies.” 

“It was not his fault or mine that 
we cared,” she said. ‘‘Those things 
happen. We have both paid dearly for 
our folly.” 

“Then you think his death was a 
punishment—an act of revenge?” He 
was watching her closely. 

“Perhaps it was. We are not let off 
much, are we, even in this world? [If 
we sow the wind we seem to reap the 
whirlwind.” 

“I’ve wondered sometimes,” he said, 




















hesitating, “if you understand him 
rightly even now, if you knew what 
he was—the way he looked at things?” 

“How do you mean?” 

“T’ye no doubt he made the best of 
himself to you, naturally enough. He 
was clever with his tongue. You may 
have believed what he said, taken him 
at his own value.” 

She looked at him in surprise. 

“How strangely you speak! Didn't 
you like him after all? You always 
seemed so devoted; you were with him 
so long.” 

“T was his devoted servant, miss. 
That was all he wanted. But to go 
back to what I was saying—if you 
have any illusions left concerning him, 
any scruples, any pity, I think you may 
put them all to one side. You can do 
nothing for him now, and he certainly 
deserved nothing from you. I venture 
to say this because I’m not sure that 
even now you don’t think of him too 
much.” 

“If I do it’s not with any particular 
affection or respect,” she said bitterly. 
“All that’s gone long ago. But he’s a 
difficult man to forget.” 

“That’s true, miss; you're right 
there. But you must make a fight. 
You're not going the right way to for- 
get. You think too much and brood 
too much, and Mr. Carruthers is getting 
the same. You know,” he hesitated, 
“even if he had been free he would 
have gone on as he was. He never 
really thought of marrying again. He 
didn’t want to. He liked his freedom 
too well.” He felt rather than saw 
the wave of color that swept her face. 

“How do you know that?” she asked 
in a low tone. 

“He said so over and over again. 
He made no pretense about it ; he didn’t 
mince his words. He hated to be tied 
in any way; he shirked any obligations 
and responsibilities. He liked to take 


what he wanted and go on his way.” 
She made no answer; she could not 
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trust herself to speak. She trembled 
with anger and_ bitterness—anger 
against the dead who had held her so 
lightly even while he was professing 
an eternal devotion; anger and con- 
tempt for herself that she should have 
fallen such an easy victim. She had 
only been one of many; that was evi- 
dent enough; and to her he had been 
the one man that mattered, for whom 
she had risked name and honor, the 
present and the future. It had 
scarcely been a fair exchange. She 
laughed, and Johnson looked up with a 
start. 


“It’s the truth, miss,” he said 
gravely. “I’m only telling you the 
truth.” 


“T know,” she said; “I don’t doubt it 
fora moment. It’s the truth I’m laugh- 
ing at. I think I’ve always known it 
at the bottom of my heart—known that 
he was worthless and heartless and 
thought of nobody but himself—but I 
chose not to believe. So, you see, it’s 
my own fault. JI don’t deserve any 
pity or sympathy ; I don’t want any.” 

“IT shouldn't presume to offer it, 
miss—I hope I know my place too well 
for that, though I’ve said perhaps more 
than [I should.” 

“T wonder,” she said presently, 
“why you stayed with him—what kept 
you. After what you’ve said it couldnt 
be any kindness or liking for him. 1 
used to think it was, but I must have 
been wrong. When you speak of him 
now your voice sounds so hard and 
bitter—almost as if you hated him.” 

He made no answer. 

“You’re not going to tell me what 
kept you together? Very well. Of 
course, it’s no affair of mine, only as 
you played the part of the faithful serv- 
ant so admirably in his case, why 
shouldn’t you be playing the same part 
now? How do | know that the regard 
you profess for Mr. Carruthers is any 
more real than the other—that the ad- 
vice you have given me is genuine?” 
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He put his hand inside his coat and 
took out a pocketbook. He opened it 
and drew out a letter from his inner 
pocket, while she watched him in as- 
tonishment and with a touch of appre- 
hension. What was he going to do? 

“There!” he said. “Read it. I think 
that will prove that I’m Mr. Car- 
ruthers’ friend.” He held out the let- 
ter to her, but she shrank back. 

“I don’t understand,” she 
“What is it?” 

“Tt’s a letter Mr. Carruthers wrote 
to Mr. Monck the night of his death. 
It was left at the cottage the next 
morning, and I took possession of it. 
I knew where it came from—as you 
seeS it has the return address on the 
envelope. Read it.” 

She took out the sheet of paper and, 
going over to a lamp at the side of 
the road, read the brief contents in 
fear and wonder. She had known 
nothing about it; Reggie had never told 
her. 

“Well, what do you think of it?” 
he asked, as she put the letter back 
in the envelope without a word. “What 
do you think would have happened if 
the police instead of me had found it? 
Wouldn’t they have asked some awk- 
ward questions ?” 


said. 


“No doubt.” She looked at him 
closely. “Why didn’t you show it to 
them? What made you hide it?” 


“T thought it might be useful. I 
don’t pretend to be a saint. I’ve had 
a hard life and I didn’t want to be 
at anybody’s mercy again; I wanted to 
make a corner for myself where I could 
die comfortably. I thought Mr. Car- 
ruthers might be willing to pay a good 
price to get it back.” 


“7T see. You are frank. Well, what 
was the result ?” 
“He’s never seen it; he’s never 


likely to now. I shouldn’t have shown 
it to you only I wanted to convince 
you that I’m dealing straight with Mr. 
Carruthers, He’s treated me like a 
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white man. I couldn’t understand it 
at first. I wondered what he was up 
to. For a time | kept the letter, wait- 
ing my chance; later I kept it in case 
I should change my mind; but now I'll 
put myself out of reach of temptation.” 

He deliberately tore the letter across 
and across, again and again, until it 
was in fragments. These he tossed up 
in the air, and the wind blew them 
in different directions. 

“There!” he said with a laugh. 
“That’s done. It’s out of my hands 


now. The first good deed I’ve done 
for years. Won't you congratulate 
me?” 


The next minute he had gone back to 
his old manner; he was a servant 
again. 

“Thank you for letting me speak to 
you, miss. JI won’t trouble you again. 
But I hope you'll see your way to doing 
as I ventured to suggest.” 


CHAPTER XX. 
CARRUTHERS’ LETTER. 
HAT are you going to do with it?” 
Mrs. Monck asked cynically as 
she gave Johnson a generous check in 
return for his services. “Spend it in 
riotous living?” 

“T think not, madam. I’ve sown all 
my wild oats—and reaped most of the 
crop, I hope. I’m thinking of giving 
up service and taking a cottage in the 
country as soon as this matter’s settled. 
I’ve a fancy I should like to grow 
roses.” 

She laughed. Looking at him the 
idea certainly did seem a little incon- 
gruous. There he was, a tall, black, 
respectful figure—his head seemed al- 
ways a little bent as though he were 
awaiting an order—neat to primness, a 
product of cities—and he talked of 
roses and a country cottage! It was 
difficult, almost impossible, to imagine 
him untidy or dirty, in old clothes, 
digging in his garden. 














“Well, it’ll be a change,” she said, 
“though I shouldn’t have credited you 
with bucolic tastes. But I suppose we 
all want to do something different. 
It'll be a simple, healthy life; nothing to 
worry you. You'll live to be a hun- 
dred.” 

“T’m not a young man, madam; and 
the life I’ve led has made me older 
than my years. I feel [ need a rest. 
It’s been a strain of late.” 

“What? With your paragon? I 
thought you were so well pleased with 
everything. I’m surprised to hear you 
think of leaving him so soon.” 

“Not with Mr. Carruthers, madam; 
They were six of the 
hardest years of my life. I shall be 
thankful to live quietly for a while—to 
go to a strange place where there'll be 
nothing to remind me, I've been at 
the beck and call of somebody more 
than half my life. I shan’t know my- 
self when I wake up in the morning 
a free man.” 

“Really, you’re quite eloquent. But 
you were not a slave; you needn't have 
stopped if it didn’t suit you.” 

“It had to suit me, madam. | 
couldn’t do as I liked—nobody can who 
hasn’t money. But now’—he put his 
hand to his breast pocket, where the 
check reposed, warming his heart as 
nothing else would have warmed it— 
“now I feel safe.” 

“You’re a queer character, Johnson. 
I don’t know if I’ve rightly understood 
you, but it’s too late now. You’ve no 
scruples—no misgivings? Some people 
would call that’—she nodded signifi- 
cantly—“blood money, and think it un- 
lucky.” 

“I’ve had too much real misfortune 
to imagine things,” he returned. “That 
won't trouble me. Thank Heaven I 
haven’t a sensitive conscience; it won't 
keep me awake at night. After all, 
I’ve only told the truth. If I kept it 


with your son. 





back till I could be paid for it—well, 
that was just a matter of business. I 
8C bs 
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learned something about buying and 
selling when I was with Mr. Monck.” 

“IT see. There’s no need to say any- 
more about it; it’s no concern of mine. 
I’m not too scrupulous myself; I don’t 
pretend to be shocked. You've let in a 
little light, but I don’t want to explore 
any further. I’ve enough on my hands. 
I’m an old woman and I’m getting very 
tired.” 

“Td better be going, madam—if 
there’s nothing more you wish to say?” 

“T don’t think there is. With you, 
Johnson, goes one of the last links. 
The old life’s slipping away very fast.” 
He listened with respectful attention, 
but she looked in vain for the slightest 
sign of feeling. ‘You're glad to go?” 

“Yes, madam.” 

“Very well. You’ve been dragging 
at your chain for some time, I fancy.” 

“For years, madam.” 


“Ah! I wonder why. But it doesn’t 
matter. You wouldn’t tell me if I 
asked. That’s all, I think, Johnson. 


We're not likely to meet again. I shall 
think of you sometimes, busy among 
your roses.” She laughed—just an 
empty sound, the ghost of a laugh. 

“Thank you, madam. Good evening. 
May I offer my _ respectful wishes 
for——” 

She turned round so sharply that he 
stopped. The bundle of wraps crouch- 
ing over the fire woke to sudden life. 

“For what?’ she asked. ‘For hap- 
piness or Jong life or what? There’s 
nothing left to wish me; you ought to 
have known that. You showed less 
than your usual discretion.” 

“T beg your pardon, madam. As you 
say, I ought to have known better.” 

He looked round the room, but there 
was no pity in his eyes, not even when 
they rested on the lonely old woman 
by the fire, who had outlived all she 
cared for; to whom life had nothing 
more to ofter. On the contrary, there 
was something that might almost have 
been called satisfaction. She was his 
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mother; he and she had been prosper- 
ous for so long, had it all their own 
way for so long, caring little or noth- 
ing about the sufferings of others. It 
was only fair that they should have 
seen something of the other side before 
the end. He had died a violent death 
in the prime of life, and she was left 
alone in her old age. After all, there 
was some justice in the world. 

“Good evening, madam.” He in- 
clined his head respectfully and walked 
toward the door. 

“Good night, Johnson. It’s night 
that’s coming on for me, at least.” 

His manner changed as soon as he 
got outside. He almost ran down the 
stairs, but he waited a minute in the 
hall before he let himself out. He 
stood looking round, luxuriating in the 
thought that he was there for the last 
time. How often he had gone up and 
down those stairs in attendance on his 
master, waiting on him hand and foot, 
while he had hated him in his heart! 
How meekly he had had to take every 
taunt, every sneer, when that master 
was in a bad temper! He had trained 
himself to show no sign, to betray 
nothing of what he thought and felt. 
Ile had been a machine more than a 
man. 

Well, it had come to an end at last. 
He opened the door and went out, 
meeting the fresh, bracing air with a 
feeling of relief. In there it was so 
airless and quiet and still like a house 
of death more than of life. He walked 
rapidly away. He was impatient now 
to have done with it all, to be free. 
But first there was the trial, and after 
that he had to give his employer notice 
of his intended departure. He had 
said nothing yet. 

fle moved his shoulders impatiently, 
as though eager to shake off the bur- 
den that still rested on them. He 
wanted his freedom; he grudged every 
day, almost every hour now that held 
him back. He was eager to begin his 
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new life. He had no time to spare. 
The only regret he had was that he 
would see no more of Reggie. He had 
grown sincerely attached to him; he 
would have done anything in reason 
to ensure his happiness. That was why 
he had counseled Lilah to take Reggie 
away. He saw how worried the young 
man was; he guessed there was some- 
thing wrong.” 

“I hope she’ll have the sense to do 
what 1. said,” he was _ thinking. 
“They’re both wearing themselves out. 
Of course she isn’t good enough for 
him, but he wouldn’t be happy with 
anybody else. If he knew as much as 
I do——” He shrugged his shoulders. 
“She lost her head pretty badly!” 


But when Lilah spoke to Reggie she 
found him less amenable than she had 
expected. She had thought that the 
bait she offered would be tempting 
enough to make him _ forget his 
scruples. To go away together, leav- 
ing all their worries behind them—it 
was surely an alluring prospect. 

“I’m willing to have a quiet wedding, 
as quiet as you like,” she said. “We 
can run away and tell nobody about it 
till it’s over. Perhaps that would be 
best. We're both worn out with all the 
trouble and worry. I don’t feel that 
I can stand much more.” 

“There’s nothing I should like bet- 
ter,” he answered, “but unfortunately 
it’s impossible—out of the question. 
Have you forgotten that you'll be 
wanted at the trial? And I must be 
there, too.” 

She looked at him in dismay. 

“I’ve made up my mind that you 
shan’t perjure yourself again. Of 
course, | know you honestly thought 
you heard Monck speaking, but then | 
know you didn’t, and I’ve no right to 
let you persist in such a mistake. I’m 
going to tell the truth.” He set his lips, 
and she that he to be 
moved. 





was not 


saw 














“l’ye been meaning to tell you this, 
but I knew you’d be upset, and I 
couldn’t bear to worry you.” 

She said nothing; she had nothing 
more to say: It all seemed hopeless 
and inevitable. What had Johnson 
meant? Had he forgotten that she 
would be called as a witness, or had 
he taken the matter so seriously that 
he thought it worth while to run any 
risk to get out of the way? It looked 
like it. He had said “go to the ends 
of the earth,” where they would be 
out of reach. Thinking of this she 
made one more effort. 

“Then you won't have me, Reggie? 
I’ve been bold enough to suggest a 
runaway match, and you refuse.” 

“T’ll have you and be thankful,” he 
said tenderly, “but we won't run away 
—either to be married or from poor 
old Dick. We'll stop and face the 


music. There’s been too much decep- 
tion and misunderstanding already. 
But why shouldn't we be married 


openly, without any ceremony, as soon 
as I can get a license? I could look 
after you better then.” 

“And spend our honeymoon in the 
shadow of the prison walls?’ She 
shuddered. “No, certainly not. It 
would scarcely be a happy omen. That 
was not what I meant. I wanted to 
escape from it all.” 

“Have a little more patience and, I 
hope, he'll be free and the guest of 
honor at our wedding. I know how 
hard it is on you. You've been through 
so much, and there’s more to come. 
But we can’t run away from it. What 
would people say and think?” 

“You'll have to explain why you 
answered the telephone in Basil’s 
voice.” 

“Yes, but I shall make as light of it 
as possible. I shall say I was unrea- 


sonably jealous, that I was ashamed of 
myself the next moment. 
suppose that | 
attach to you?” 


You don’t 


would let any blame 
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“You won't if you can help it, I 
know ; but, of course, people will talk. 
But it’s no more than I deserve. If 
that were all I might think myself 
lucky.” 

“What more could there be?” 

“Oh, I don’t know; but it’s always a 
risky business to stir up mud. No 
doubt they’ll find somebody who won’t 
give me quite such a good character as 
you would. I’m not particularly popu- 
lar, either among my own set or in 
the village generally. Oh, Reggie, I am 
despondent, I suppose. But fate seems 
bent on keeping us apart, and fate is 
stronger than you or I. Look how 
many things have happened which we 
did not foresee. In the ordinary course 
of events we should have been mar- 
ried long ago. You might almost say 
that the wedding has been postponed 
twice. That’s not lucky, is it? No. 
I’m not particularly superstitious or 
fanciful, but there does seem something 
queer about it, almost as if it were not 
to be. That’s why I should have liked 
to defy Fate—to get married without 
waiting an unnecessary minute, before 
she had time to interfere again.” 

“T should think we must have gone 
through our bad luck period by now. 
Why anticipate more evil ?” 

“T suppose I’m in the mood for it. 
I feel restless and uneasy; I can’t settle 
down to anything. There’s something 
threatening in the air—as though there 
were going to be a thunderstorm. You 
feel it, too; you’re almost as worried 
and unsettled as I am.” 

“Because of what lies before 
Once get that over and we shall be bet- 
ter and happier than we have been for 
a long time. It’s been on our 
science. We ought to have made a 
clean breast of it from the first. Pray 
Heaven it may do Dick some good!” 

“T’ve given you a lot of trouble, Reg- 
gie. I haven’t been worth it. In the 
beginning, when I didn’t love you 
enough, and now when I love you 


us. 


con- 
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dearly, it’s come to the same thing—I 
haven’t made you happy.” 

“You mustn’t say that. If I’ve been 
down in the depths I’ve been on the 
heights, too. I’ve been more than 
happy. By and by we shall settle down 
to a comfortable, everyday existence 
and forget all about this. I, for one, 
have had enough excitement to last me 
a long time.” 

“And I. But peace seems a long way 
off still.” She waited a moment. 
“You’ve never blamed me,” she said 


softly, “never said a harsh word to me, | 


though it’s been all my fault. I’ve 
wondered sometimes what your 
thoughts have been—if they were not 
harder than your words?” 

He looked at her in some surprise. 
She spoke with more feeling than 
usual; she was gentler, more subdued. 
The tone of her voice was almost plead- 
ing. In the old days she had never 
doubted herself ; she had been supreme, 
she had gone on her way and taken all 
the good things of life as a matter of 
course. 

“Why, Lilah!” 

“Yes, I know you've been all that 
is good and kind and generous, but 
it would be only natural if a hard 
thought had obtruded sometimes. So I 
just want to say how sorry I am; that 
I’ve paid for my folly and madness in 
long days and nights of pain and re- 
morse. You’re sorry for me now, but 
if you knew all you would pity me 
more; you would say I had been pun- 
ished enough.” 

“Lilah—my dearest!” 

“IT just want to hear you say that you 
forgive me_ everything—everything, 
even the things you don’t know. It 
would make me so much happier. It’s 
just a foolish fancy, perhaps, but 
women have queer fancies sometimes, 
you know. You'll be patient with me; 
you’ve always been so patient. My 
poor Reggie!” She touched his face 
caressingly. 
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“If there’s anything to forgive I for. 
give it with all my heart,” he said, 
“I’ve never had a hard thought of you 
—or, if it came for a minute, it was 
gone the next. But what specters are 
you conjuring up? Is there anything 
I don’t know which you would be the 
happier for telling me?” 

“No,” she said. “No.” 

‘“T thought the less said the better— 
the less there would be to forget. But 
if it would ease your mind to speak 
I am ready to listen. I only want 
what is best for you. Has anything 
new happened?” 

“No, nothing. It’s the same miser- 
able past that I try to forget and can't. 
Things won’t let me. But you know 
enough about it. You can’t help me; 
nobody can—only time. But I just 
wanted you to know that I haven’t been 
blind or indifferent, though I’ve never 
thanked you. I couldn’t; I hadn't 
enough words.” 

“Are thanks necessary between you 
and me?” 

“Tt’s been the one thing that’s saved 
me—to know that you were there, the 
same as ever, caring still, thinking no 
evil, refusing to believe. Your loyalty 
kept me up when otherwise I must have 
gone under. It was only you that held 
the whispering tongues at bay. What 
could they say when you, the man I was 
to marry, showed no doubt or dis- 
satisfaction? If you had thrown me 
over—as many men would have done— 
they would have had no mercy.” 

“Why talk about it?” 

“Because | want you to know that 
I love you for it; that at last I know 
your worth, though it’s late in the day; 
that, if I have the chance, I'll do all 
in my power to make you happy—to 
make you forget all the pain and grief 
[’ve caused you. I pray Heaven I may 
have the chance. But, if I don’t—if 
anything should happen—you’ll know 


now, won't you? You'll remember that 











I loved you with all my heart; that I 
never really loved anybody but you.” 

He put his arm around her, and 
she clung to him as she had never done 
before. The lovely face was worn and 
pale, the strangely beautiful eyes were 
softened by tears; she was a different 
being—older, wiser, sadder—from the 
girl with whom he had fallen in love; 
but they were closer together in that 
moment than they had ever been. He 
knew that he had no rival now; that 
as he cared for her so she cared for 
him. 

“Cheer up, sweetheart. There are 
many happy years in store for us. We 
shall look back on all this some day as 
a bad dream. You've been frightening 
yourself for nothing. It’s just nerves. 
You’re run down and worried, quite 
worn out. Anybody might imagine 
anything under such circumstances. As 
soon as you get stronger you'll see 
things in a very different light.” 

She dried her eyes and said no more. 
She was not a crying woman, or one 
to make a fuss. It was strange how 
much self-control she had considered 
she had never had to exercise it up to 
a few months ago. Behind her fragile 
appearance there was a strong will and 
the strength that does not depend on 
bone and muscle. 

“I’m sorry if I’ve upset you,” she 
said, “but I’m not sorry I said what 
I did. I had to speak ott for once. 
Now there’s nothing more to Say; you 
understand. Whatever happens, there’s 
nothing more to be said.” 


CHAPTER XXI. 
CONVICTED! 

HE trial was over and Richard Fen- 

church had been found guilty of 

manslaughter and sentenced to a long 

term of penal servitude. The news fell 

like a bomb among his friends. They 


were speechless with dismay. They 


had been anxious, of course, but they 
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had never really doubted that he would 
be set free, that his innocence would be 
proved. They could not imagine any- 
thing else; it was unthinkable. Dick, 
with his kind heart, his frank speech, 
whose life was an open book—Dick to 
be accused of murder! and Dick, with 
his love of fresh air and space and 
freedom, to be shut up within four 
narrow walls eating his heart out! 
That had been bad enough, but this 
was a thousand times worse. They had 
comforted themselves thinking it could 
only last a few weeks and they would 
give him such a welcome when he came 
out that he would soon forget. And 
now he would not come out for years— 
years, and when he did he would never 
forget. 

Reggie had explained the matter of 
the telephone; but it made little differ- 
ence—not as much as might have been 
expected. It did not exculpate Dick, 
but it placed Reggie in an unpleasant 
position and exposed both him and 
Lilah to much comment and curiosity, 
especially on the part of the general 


public. People at Ferrybridge, of 
course, were not so much surprised. 
Reggie told his story in a_ frank, 


straightforward way that could not but 
make a favorable impression, in spite 
of the censure he had earned by his 
delay and concealment. It was gener- 
ally understood that he had been try- 
ing to spare Lilah, to keep her name 
out of the papers, and people admired 
his chivalry and forgot that he had 
really been very much to blame. He 
had come forward now of his own ac: 
cord, which was also in his favor. 

“Can you forgive me?” he said to 
Irma. “I ought to have spoken out 
from the first, but Lilah would not be 
persuaded that it was I who had an- 
swered her and—and 

“And your first care was for her. It 
was quite natural,” she said. 

He heard the bitterness in her tone 
and that found it hard to 





knew she 
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forgive him. Dick had been more gen- 
erous. Dick had said that he would 
have done the same himself, but that 
was like him. 

Irma was perhaps more prepared for 
the verdict than anybody else. Life 
had made her afraid; the worst seemed 
more natural than the best. But the 
blow was none the less awful because 
she half expected it. If it had not been 
for Dick she would have collapsed com- 
pletely after the weeks of strain, but 
because she had him to think of she 
would not give way. She must be brave 
for him, fight for him, as he could not 
fight for himself. She would not 
tamely submit. There must be some- 
thing she could do; she would move 
heaven and earth to get justice. That 
was what she asked for—only justice; 
not mercy. The verdict had been 
against the weight of evidence. She 
was not alone in thinking so; most peo- 
ple had expected an acquittal. The 
prosecution had been exceptionally 
severe, making the most of every trifle, 
but so cleverly as to alienate all sympa- 
thy from the prisoner. The case 
throughout had been handled with con- 
summate skill. Dick was made to 
appear as Monck’s secret enemy— 
clever, unscrupulous, plotting against 
his good name and honor. 

The prisoner had been in love with 
the dead man’s wife, and had since 
married her: reason one for wishing 
her husband out of the way. He had 
lost a considerable sum of money 
through the murdered man: reason two 
that Fenchurch should be Monck’s 
enemy, as he undoubtedly was. He did 
not deny it himself. More than one 
witness had heard him use strong ex- 
pressions about Monck; the rupture 
between them was well known. The 
victim’s valet, who had been devoted 
to his dead master, spoke with com 
mendable restraint and showed no ran- 
cor, but this only made his evidence the 
more important. He was an admirable 
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witness and made a most favorable im- 
pression. 

But none of Dick’s friends—not even 
Reggie—was so overwhelmed by the 
verdict as Lilah. It was a greater 
shock to her than even to his wife. 
She had never expected it; she had re- 
fused up to the last to believe that such 
a thing could happen. He would be 
acquitted; of course he would be ac- 
quitted, she said over and over again. 
It was absurd to suppose anything else, 

And now he was condemned and his 
sentence was a heavy one. Not the su- 
preme penalty, not death, but a death in 
life, surely as bad or worse to a man 
like Dick Fenchurch. Everything 
would be taken from him, even his 
name. He would become a machine, a 
slave, who lived and moved at other 
men’s bidding. He would be tied hand 
and foot. His life, so far as it was 
worth calling life, would be over when 
he put on his convict’s clothes. If 
he lived to the end of his term—and 
that with such a man was doubtful— 
he would be a poor, broken wreck, no 
pleasure or’ use to himself or anybody 
else. 

All this and much more Lilah was 
thinking as she sat alone on the night 
of the day on which Richard Fenchurch 
had been found guilty. She had had a 
telegram from Reggie telling her what 
had happened before the verdict could 
reach the evening papers. She had 
taken it upstairs without breaking the 
envelope, and there, shut up in her own 
room, she had torn it open and learned 
the worst. Since then she had sat there 
like a statue, staring out into the dark- 
ness, thinking—thinking. She would 
not let anybody in, she would answer 
no questions. All she said was that 
she wanted nothing, only to be left 
alone. Even when Reggie came after 
dinner she would not see him. She sent 
down word that she was tired and had 
gone to bed. 

Tired she might have been though 














she was not conscious of it; but she 
never thought of going to bed. Every 
nerve was on the alert; her brain was 
busy all the time; she had never felt 
less inclined to sleep. She had so much 
to think about, though her thoughts only 
went round and round the same circle. 
She could not get them away; she did 
not even try. 

All night she sat there, growing 
colder and colder as the hours passed, 
but conscious of no physical discom- 
fort, for her agony of mind blotted out 
everything else. Only when the dawn 
crept in, chill and gray, she moved at 
last, but then she was so stiff and cold 
with her long vigil that she could hardly 
stand. She staggered to the bed and 
threw herself down as she was, utterly 
worn out. Nature could bear no more. 
She dropped into a heavy sleep almost 
as soon as her head touched the pil- 
low. 

But when she awoke late in the morn- 
ing the horror came back on her in 
full force, all the stronger because of 
the brief reprieve. She went down- 
stairs looking like a ghost, and her 
father exclaimed when he saw her. 

“Why, Lill! You poor child, what 
is it?” he cried, roused for once from 
his selfish ease. He put her in an arm- 
chair by the fire and hung over her 
with tender words. “What is it, Lill? 
You frighten me. Why do you look 
like that ?” 

“Tt’s so dreadful,” she half whis- 
pered. “I can’t forget it; I can’t think 
of anything else. It’s so dreadful.” 

“Of course if is; but we mustn’t 
despair. Everything will be done that 
can be done. His lawyer will get the 
papers to take it up; he’ll appeal, or 
whatever it is they do. Reggie’s just 
gone up to town to see if he can be of 
any use. He looked in on his 
to the station. He was most anxious 


way 


to see you, but I wouldn’t have you 
disturbed.” 
“No,” she said, clinging to him like 
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a frightened child; “no, I can’t see any- 
body. Don’t let anybody come in. I 
couldn’t bear it. Don’t ask me any 
questions. Just leave me alone. I’m so 
tired—tired to death. I should like to 
hide away from everybody.” 

“You’re quite safe here,” he said 
soothingly. ‘‘Nobody shall come in. 
Don’t worry about anything. Nobody 
shall bother you. Poor little girl! It’s 
been too much for you, all this trouble 
and anxiety.” 

Violent tremors, which she could not 
control, shook Lilah now and again 
from head to foot. Her hands were 
icy, and the young face was pinched and 
gray, as though it had grown old in a 
night. Her father was shocked at the 
change; it seemed unnatural; he could 
not understand it. She had looked ill 
and worried for some time, but not 
like this. Even Richard Fenchurch’s 
fate, terrible though it was, did. not 
seem sufficient to account for it. 

Unless—— He stopped there. Could 
it be possible that she cared for Fen- 
church? he asked himself. That 
seemed the only reasonable explanation 
of her condition. He suddenly realized 
how little he knew of his daughter. He 
had been content to accept the obvious 
—to believe what she told him. He did 
not like trouble and it was so much 
easier to take a superficial view of 
things. As she was Reggie’s promised 
wife he had taken for granted that she 
cared for him, but perhaps she did not. 
Or, if she did, possibly she cared for 
Fenchurch more. She might only re- 
cently have found it out. He specu- 
lated and wondered, but without arriv- 
ing at any satisfactory conclusion; and 
it was impossible to question Lilah. He 
had always from awkward 
questions, and they could do no good 
What had happened—had hap- 





shrunk 


now. 
pened. 
So he petted and comforted her as 
best he could, without probing the 
wound, and all day long she sat there. 
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Half the time he did not know whether 
she were asleep or awake. She sat 
huddled up like an old woman, a shawl 
around her shoulders, staring, or she 
lay back with closed eyes, neither 
speaking nor moving. Once she startled 
him by laughing shrilly, but when he 
asked her what was the matter she said 
nothing—only a silly fancy. As a mat- 
ter of fact, she had been thinking of 
old Mrs. Monck, and it had suddenly 
struck her how alike they were. Last 
time she had seen her she was sitting 
huddled up over the fire in much about 
the same way as Lilah was now. Was 
that another proof of the bond between 
them? She had laughed hysterically at 
the idea, as one may laugh in the face 
of death—or worse. 

“Reggie is sure to come in after din- 
ner,’ Mr. Blake said when the long 
day had come to an end at last. “You 
will see him now, won’t you? It will 
do you good.” 

But she started up at once, refusing 
almost violently ; she would not hear of 
it. 

“There—there!” Mr. Blake — said 
soothingly. “You shall do as you like. 
Don’t upset yourself. Nobody shall 
in unless you wish. I’m only 
thinking of you.” Her refusal strength- 
ened his idea that something had gone 
wrong—that she must care for Fen- 
church, or surely she would be glad to 
see Reggie. He ought to be able to 
comfort her better than anybody. 

When, a little later, a ring came at the 
hall door she caught hold of his arm, 
her face working nervously, her voice 
sharp and excited. 

“Go!” she said, watching the door. 
“Hurry. See who it is. He’s not to 
come in here. I can’t see him. Quick! 
They may bring him in. Find out 
everything and come back and tell me.” 

He went out quickly and closed the 
door behind him, but he had scarcely 
left the room before Lilah sprang up. 
She swayed for a moment from weak- 


com 
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ness, then she ran over to the door and ~ 
locked it, leaning heavily against it in a 
listening attitude. She had heard Reg- 
gie’s voice. They were talking in the 
hall, and she tried to hear what was 
being said, but could only catch a word 
here and there. Her hands were locked 
around the handle of the door. Her 
head a little bent, she hardly seemed to 
breathe, so intently did she listen. 
There was no pretense about her now, 
no disguise. She might have been a 
study in pain and fear, so terrible and 
tragic was her face. She looked like 
a creature at bay, who knows that she 
has only one chance left and that a 
poor one. 

She heard them say good night, and, 
noiselessly unlocking the door, fled back 
to her place, crouching down in the big 
armchair. The hall-door opened and 
closed; Reggie was gone. She half 
started up as though she would have 
called him back, her face turned to the 
window. Every step he took on the 
gravel drive, firm but light, seemed a 
step on her heart. He was going away 
from her. She pressed her hands to 
her breast, as though the pain was more 
than she could bear. She clenched her 
teeth to keep back the cry that rose to 
her lips. She had sent him away, but 
never in all her life had she wanted 
him so badly. She heard her father 
cross the hall—more slowly and heavily 
than usual—then the door opened and 
he came in. In a flash her eyes were 
on his face, questioning, appealing. 
What was he going to say? She looked 
at him as though begging for mercy. 

“Well?” she said breathlessly, as he 
did not speak. ‘‘Well?” 

Mr. Blake sat down. 

“Reggie was very disappointed not to 
see you,” he began. 

She brushed the words aside. 

“But happened? What 
news did he bring?’ she questioned. 
“Could he do anything? Have they 


what has 


done any good ?” 














He shook his head. 
“l’m afraid not,” he said. “It doesn’t 
look very promising, but, of course, 
they won't give up hope yet.” 

“Tell me exactly what he said—every 
word. Don’t keep anything back. I 
must know.” Her fingers, feverishly 
hot now, gripped his wrist with a force 
she did not realize. She sat up and 
faced him, all her languor gone. 
“Every word,” she said; “don’t leave 
out anything. I must know exactly 
where I stand.” 

He looked at her in astonishment, 
wondering what she meant. She was 
hysterical and overwrought; probably 
she did not know herself, he thought. 

“T’ll tell you everything if you’ll keep 
quiet and be a good girl,” he said, speak- 
ing in a coaxing tone, as he might have 


done to a child. “You'll make your- 


self ill if you go on like this. You 
must be reasonable.” 

She laughed. 

“Good and reasonable!’ she said. 
“That is a great deal to expect. But 


’'ll do my best. Go on. What about 
Dick ?” 

“There isn’t much hope of changing 
the sentence. Everything will be done, 
of course, that can be done, but his 
own lawyer told Reggie he was afraid 
it would all be useless.” 

“But why—why when he is inno- 
cent? When ” She threw out her 
hands. “Oh! don’t they see—can’t they 
understand? Are they all blind? What 
do they want?” 

“Well, of course, it does look rather 
black against him,” Mr. Blake said 
deprecatingly. “You can’t exactly 
blame them. You see, he might have 
done it in a moment of passion, not 
realizing what it meant. Things hap- 
pen like that. Nobody thinks it was 
premeditated, but 

“He didn’t do it—Dick 
it,” she broke in. 
against him, too? 
awful it is! 








couldn’t do 


“Are you turning 
Oh, my God, how 
And we sit here doing 
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nothing—nothing.” She rocked her- 
self to and fro, hardly knowing what 
she did. “Tell me,” she said after a 
minute, “how does he take it? Is he 
—is he terribly upset?” 

“T am afraid he is,” Mr. Blake said 
slowly. “You see, he didn’t expect it 
any more than we did. I’m afraid it 
was a hard blow.” 

“And his wife?” 

“She takes it bravely, poor woman; 
but Reggie said he couldn’t bear to see 
her. She looks awful. She’s just keep- 
ing up for his sake. She won't give 
way, she’ll be there as long as he wants 
her, but when he’s gone and out of 
reach ” Mr. Blake shook his head. 
“She’s bound to collapse then, I should 
say.” 

“And Dick’s broken down. Poor 
Dick! He was such a fine, strong fel- 
low, and she’s a delicate woman—but 
you say she still keeps up. Queer, isn’t 
it? It’s wonderful what a woman can 
bear and live.” 

“Now you know all about it, don’t 
you think you might be able to get 
some rest?’ he suggested presently. 
“Go to bed and shut your eyes, poor 
child. You must sleep. There’s noth- 
ing more to wait for.” 

She dragged herself to her feet. 

‘‘That’s true,” she said ; “there’s noth- 
ing more to wait for. It’s all settled. 
It’s no use hoping or expecting any 
longer, is it?) We know what is going 
to happen. You can’t cheat Fate, you 
may think you can, because she lets 
you go for a little while, but you can't. 
Sooner or later she has you again.” 
She put her hand through her father’s 
arm and leaned her cheek against his 
shoulder. 

“Good night, daddy. It’s 
you to be worried like this; you hate 
it, I know. And vou’ve always been 
such a nice daddy, good to look at and 
good to live Well, we had a 
easy, pleasant life for a good 


didn’t we? We just 





hard on 


with. 
very 


many years, 
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drifted along, never thinking there 
might be rocks ahead. I don’t know 
how we got on them; do you? I sup- 
pose we didn’t keep a very good look- 
out. Never mind; you'll get into 
smooth water again presently.” 

“Of course we shall,” Mr. Blake said 
briskly. “We've got a great deal to 
be thankful for. We must remember 
that.” He patted his daughter’s cheek 
and kissed her tenderly. “Good night, 
my child. Go to sleep and remember 
that everything is in wiser hands than 
ours.” The occasion seemed to de- 


mand some such remark and Mr. Blake © 


always rose to the occasion. 
Lilah made no answer. Perhaps she 
did not hear. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
JOHNSON’S STORY. 


F you please, sir,” Johnson said in 
his usual respectful manner, “I 
should be glad if you could make it 
convenient to let me go at the end of 
the mouth.” 

“Gor” Reggie 
“Go where?” 

He was tired out; he had been in 
town all day rushing about and seeing 
people. He was more than tired— 
heartsick and depressed. He realized 
that nothing could be done for Dick, 
that the law must take its course. And 
he had just returned from the Dutch 
House, where Lilah had refused to see 
him. Everything seemed to be going 
wrong; there was nothing but trouble 
and worry. 

“’m sorry to bother you at such a 
time, sir; but I’m thinking of retiring. 
I’ve had enough of service.” 

“Do you mean you want to leave— 
that you’re giving me notice?” Reggie 
asked, looking at him in astonishment. 
“What is it? What’s the matter? 
Has anything happened ?” 

“No, sir; but I’m tired of work. I 
feel I’m getting old and that I should 


repeated absently. 
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like to have a little place of my own, 
I’ve saved a little, enough to keep me 
with care. I’m not a helpless person; 
I can turn my hand to most things,” 

“You’re thinking of getting married, 
I suppose?” That was the only ex. 
planation that occurred to Reggie for 
this sudden change. 

“Oh, no, sir; not in the least, sir,” 
with genuine surprise. ‘“There’s noth- 
ing of that sort, sir.” 

“Then what is it, Johnson? You're 
keeping something back, I’m sure; I can 
see it. Speak out; be frank with me. 
If there’s anything I can do, anything 
you want changed, I’ll do it if I can, 
I like you, and you suit me. I should 
be sorry to lose you.” 

“There’s nothing, sir. Thank you 
very much all the same. . I’ve had 
everything I want. You’ve been more 
than good to me, and I’m more than 
sorry to put you out. If I could stay 
anywhere | could stay here, but I can’t. 
I’ve just got to go.” 

“But why? Can’t you tell me?” 

Johnson drew a deep breath. 

“T don’t rightly know that I can, sir. 
It’s difficult to explain; there’re so 
many reasons mixed up together. It’s 
a bit of this and a bit of that. But 
most of all I feel I want a rest—to 
be free.” 

“But you’re comparatively a young 
man still. Do you think you’re wise 
to give up entirely? If you want a 
holiday you can have it. I'll do any- 
thing in reason.” 

“T don’t feel young, sir. I’m not as 
strong as I was. Things worry me, 
and I’ve lost my nerve. That’s what it 
is—I’ve lost my nerve. I’ve never 
really got over Mr. Monck’s death, sir.” 

“I wonder if we, any of us, have? 

Carruthers said bitterly. “He won't 
let us forget him.” 
“I want a complete rest and change, 
sir; something to divert my mind. I’m 
thinking of taking a little cottage in 
the country and growing roses.” 














Reggie stared. If he had not felt 
so miserable and upset he would have 
been amused. Johnson and _ roses 
seemed to have so little in common. 

“Well, of course, you know best,” he 
said in a tired voice. “I can’t say any 
more.” He felt a little hurt. He liked 
Johnson and he had put himself out to 
do all he could for him because he felt 
sorry for what the man had been 
through. It seemed ungrateful that 
Johnson should want to go just when 
his employer had worry enough over 
other things. He would not have 
thought so much about it at any other 
time, but just now his own nerves were 
on edge. 

“T hope you don’t think I’m ungrate- 
ful, sir—that I don’t recognize how 
kind you’ve been. I hate leaving you 
in one way. Nobody’s ever treated me 
half so well. But I want to be free— 
free to go away and begin a new life 
and forget. I’ve taken a good deal out 
of myself one way and another, and 
I don’t know how long I may have. 
I want to be my own man once more.” 

There was a suppressed intensity in 
his manner, which Reggie could not 
fail to notice. It seemed, indeed, as 
though he could hardly restrain him- 
self, his impatience and eagerness were 
so great. 

“I don’t want to put you to any in- 
convenience, sir. I'll stay till you get 
suited. It’s not that I’m ungrateful, 
but I can’t rest now that my mind’s 
made up. It’s queer,” he went on with 
a nervous laugh, “how excited I feel— 
like a bird with the cage door open, 
all in a hurry to be gone, and yet half 
afraid to fly.” 

Reggie looked at him more atten- 
tively. He was evidently laboring 
under some great emotion; it was so 
unlike Johnson to talk like that. His 
face was white and his hands trembled. 
Reggie’s own resentment at what had 
seemed ingratitude died away; there 
was more here than he understood, 
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“What is it, man?” he asked kindly. 
“You’re upset. It’s no use pretending 
you’re not. Never mind those things,” 
he said impatiently, as Johnson began 
folding up some clothes with unusual 
awkwardness; “sit down and have a 
talk. Tell me what’s the matter. Is it 
only that you’re excited at the thought 
of giving up work, or what is it? You 
spoke of a cage. Has it been as bad 
as that?” 

“Not with you, sir; you couldn’t 
think that. But with him”’—the word 
was spat out venomously—“it was a 
cage—a prison—a hell upon earth!” 

Reggie stared at him in amazement, 
at a loss for words. Had Johnson gone 
mad? His face was working convul- 
sively; there were streaks of red, like 
finger marks, on the pale cheeks; his 
eyes flamed; his breath came in a curi- 
ous panting way from his laboring 
chest. He was transformed. The 
quiet, respectful servant had gone, and 
in his place was a man with his pas- 
sions let*loose. 

“Johnson! Good heavens, man, what 
do you mean? Do you know what 
you're talking about ?” 

“T’ve kept silent so long, sir—lI’ve had 
to keep such a tight hand on myself— 
there’s been no relief. And now it’s 
too much for me. I must speak.” 

“What have you kept silent about? 
I don’t understand. You’re not your- 
self; you’re ill or overexcited or some- 
thing. Perhaps you’d better go away 
quietly and rest.” Reggie did not know 
what was coming; he was half afraid of 
he knew not what. 

“Oh, I know what I’m talking about, 
sir; I’m quite responsible; there’s noth- 
ing wrong with me that way. But your 
kindness on top of it ail has been too 
much for me. It'll be a relief to speak 
out at last.” 

“Say what you like.” 

“It’s this way. I was supposed to 


be very much attached to Mr. Monck; 
everybody praised me, I was such a 
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faithful, devoted servant.” His voice 
grated, as though his throat were dry, 
and he waited a moment. “It’s true, [ 
was faithful enough, devoted enough in 
a way, because I didn’t dare to be other- 
wise.” 

“Didn’t dare!” Reggie exclaimed. 

“No, sir. He had the whip hand of 
me. I watched him like a dog, I 
couldn’t call my soul my own, I was his 
slave—his victim whom he could bully 
and torment as he pleased. If things 
went wrong I was the useful butt al- 
ways to hand; he could work off his ill 
humor on me. In time I learned not 
to show anything, to take it all quietly 
no matter what he said—that robbed 
him of half his satisfaction—but I went 
through a good deal first.” 

It was plain enough that he had. 
Now that the mask had gone the tor- 
tured face told its own tale. It had 
needed some exceptional experience to 
make it look like that. 

“But why—what in Heaven’s name 
made you put up with it?’ Reggie 
asked. 

“Because I had no choice, sir—no 
choice between that and ruin, and by 
ruin [ mean prison and disgrace.” 

He passed his handkerchief over his 
clammy face. It something to 
break the silence after so long. 

Reggie did not know what to say, 
but his surprise was only equaled by 
his pity. That Johnson should have 
strayed so far from the paths of re- 
spectability amazed him, but he sympa 
thized too much to be greatly shocked. 

“Tt would have been far better for 
me if I had faced the thing out at first, 
if I had let him do his worst. But | 
was afraid. I’ve never come within 
reach of the law, though I haven’t been 
too scrupulous. So I was fool enough 
to ask for mercy—from him!” He 
laughed. “I’m a good servant, as you 
know, sir; he didn’t want to lose me, 
and he said he’d overlook it. 

“Overlook it?” he repeated savagely. 


cost 
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“Why, he never for one moment forgot 
it; it was always on the tip of his 
tongue ready to be used if I offended, 
You didn’t know much of him, sir; but 
you know he could use his tongue, make 
it cut like a whip. It took the heart 
out of me, broke my spirit; I was like a 
frightened child. I used to go cold 
when I heard him coming, wondering 
what he’d be up to next, and he knew 
it—curse him!—though I did my best 
to hide it.” 

“Don’t curse the dead,” Reggie said 
gravely. 

“Why not, sir?” he replied fiercely. 
“Didn’t he curse me living—give me 
hell for six years—and isn’t that a 
thousand times worse? Whatever I say 
or do I can never get even with him 
now—never. I used to comfort my- 
self with thinking that something awful 
would happen to him some day; I used 
to gloat over all kinds of torture—he 
drove me half silly sometimes. And 
now he’s safe out of it all.” 

There was something terrible in such 
hate; it was so intense, so relentless, 
so devouring. Reggie shuddered. 

“Have you forgotten?’ he 
“Didn’t he pay—didn’t he suffer for his 
sins?” 

Johnson laughed. 

“Not as I would have made him 
pay, sir, if I’d had the power or the 
courage. Why, he slipped out of life 
with scarcely a pang; it must have 
been all over in a minute. He wouldn't 
have had time to realize what had hap- 
pened. He went with everything at its 
best, when he’d never had a care worth 
mentioning. If I’d had the ordering 
of it,’* he continued “he 
shouldn‘t have gone till he’d known the 
other side through and through, all the 
pain and misery he dealt out so freely to 
others. I wasn’t the only one. Look 
at what his wife suffered! Look——" 
He stopped abruptly. 

“T can’t understand why you put up 
with it. I don’t know what you had 





said, 


slowly, 

















“done, but you couldn’t very well have 
come off worse according to your own 
account.” 

“Because I was a coward, sir; that’s 
the truth of it—a coward. At first I 
had no idea—I didn’t realize what it 
was going to be like, and by the time 
I did it was too late. Up to then I 
hadn’t been more of a coward than 
most men—less perhaps—I had 
roughed it here and abroad, I knew 
how to fight in the open; but his way 
did for me. I couldn’t stand up against 
it; it took all the heart out of me. I 
was grateful to him when he said he 
wouldn’t prosecute, that I might stay; 
but before a month was up I begged 
him to let me go, and long before the 
end of the year I would have gone 
cheerfully to prison or anywhere else 
to be rid of him. But I was too useful. 
He couldn’t bear to part with me, he 
said.” 

“Still I don’t understand.” 

“Why I stayed? No, sir, a gentle- 
man like you wouldn’t. I hardly under- 
stand it myself at times. At first | 
was afraid of being handicapped in get- 
ting employment. I knew the horror 
of being out of work, without a refer- 
ence or a friend. Afterward I grew 
timid and afraid. I had never been 
afraid of a man in that way before, 
and it did for me. He was brave 
enough. He laughed at my threats and 
entreaties alike; he dared me to go. 
He said he would never lose sight of 
me if I did. It should be jail first 
and me branded as a thief ever after- 


ward. He would take care of that. So 
I stayed. 
«cp 


sy that time I think he hated me 
almost as much as I hated him. But 
I didn’t serve him less well on that ac- 
count; hate and fear make you work 
as well as love—or better. But it was 
a hard punishment for what was noth- 
ing more than a sudden yielding to 


temptation. I had been gambling and 


lost; I had to pay before a certain day, 
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and I didn’t know which way to turn 
for the money. I had asked Mr. Monck 
to advance me something out of my 
wages, but he was angry at the time 
and refused. I knew he kept some 
money in his safe and I thought I 
should be able to replace it before he 
found it out. But he discovered the 
loss very soon, and the money was 
found by the police on me.” 

“T see,” Reggie said gravely. “Yes, 
you have paid dearly for the slip.” 

“You could never understand show 
dearly, sir; nobody could. It went on 
year after year until I was little better 
than a machine, just living and mov- 
ing as he willed. When he died it was 
almost too much for me. [ couldn't 
realize my freedom; I didn’t know what 
to do with myself. I had learned self- 
restraint, if nothing else, in all those 
years, or I think I should have gone 
mad. When I had been listening to 
condolences and sympathy all day I 
used to go out at night to some place 
where I was safe and laugh and shout. 
It seemed too absurd that I should be 
expected to grieve for him.” 

Reggie said nothing. He could not 
exactly blame Johnson, but he was re- 
volted by the man’s duplicity. He was 
not sorry now that Johnson was going. 

“If any one had guessed ” he 
began. 

“They would have thought I killed 
him,” Johnson continued, as Carruthers 
hesitated. “Of course I knew that, and 
it made me extra careful. But they 
would have been wrong. I would 
gladly have killed him over and over 
again, but I hadn’t the courage. I hated 
him enough, but I feared him more. 
He knew that; he wasn’t afraid.” 

Reggie moved restlessly. He had 
heard enough, more than enough. It 
was a horrible story. Johnson had gone 
from one extreme to the other; from 
saying nothing, he had said too much. 
He had thrown all restraint to the 
winds, He had kept every natural im- 
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pulse down with such an iron hand all 
these years that when the pressure was 
removed his feelings ran riot. It was 
such a relief to speak; he felt so much 
lighter and happier for his confession. 

Reggie sympathized enough to under- 
stand, though the unpleasant impression 
remained. He knew he could never 
trust Johnson again, and he made up 
his mind to let him go as soon as he 
could find an excuse. But Johnson was 
less observant than usual. 

“You'll remember, sir, I told you 
that Mr. Monck cured me of gambling. 
Well, that was how it was. I never 
played again.” 

Reggie nodded gravely. 

“You’ve had a bad time, Johnson, and 
I don’t wonder you feel that you want 
a rest and a change. I hope you'll for- 
get it all, put it out of your mind and 
make the best of the years that are 
left. Your troubles are over and you 
ought to be happy.” 

“I think I shall be, sir. 
to brood over what’s gone. 
years younger already, sir.” 

He looked it. He held himself more 
erect; his eye was brighter. He saw 
the world before him, in which he 
walked, a free man. The cottage and the 
roses beckoned him; he had had enough 
of towns and excitement; he asked 
nothing better than to drowse away the 
rest of his life in peace and comfort. 
And Mrs. Monck’s check and his own 
easy morality insured him this. 

But he was glad Reggie did not 
know about the check and how it had 
-heen earned. Reggie was the only per- 
son whose respect he valued. 





I’m not one 
I feel ten 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


CONFESSION. 


ILAH was probably not quite in her 
right senses when she went up to 

see old Mrs. Monck the day after Reg- 
gie had brought the news that there 
was no hope for Dick. 


She had slept 
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very little all night, but she stayed in 
her own room till after lunch, refusing 
to see anybody. Then a sudden im- 
pulse seized her. She dressed hastily 
and slipped out of the house, leaving 
word that she would be back to dinner. 
The impulse had been too strong to be 
resisted; she had no strength left to 
fight ; she was tossed to and fro by her 
emotions like a leaf caught by the wind. 

She must go and see Mrs. Monck; 
she must see her just because Mrs. 
Monck was Basil’s mother, because— 
what was the use of denying it ?—there 
was a bond between them. Something 
insisted that she should go, and she 
went. But, though the call was too 
strong to be resisted, she hated to go; 
she would have kept away if she could. 
She did not reason about it. She was 
not in a condition to weigh the conse- 
quences of anything. She did not 
know what was going to happen—what 
she meant to do. Beg for mercy for 
Dick again, perhaps, though she knew 
beforehand that it would be useless. 

Mrs. Monck gave a little exclama- 
tion when she came in. 

“What!” she cried. “You again—so 
soon?’ She had turned round when 
the door opened, and a curious look 
lighted up her face as she saw who 
it was. A look, fierce, eager, trium- 
phant, yet wondering and_ suspicious. 
She might never have moved since the 
last time Lilah came; she looked exactly 
the same. She was crouching over the 
fire, as though needed all the 
warmth she could get from it to keep 
herself alive. Bent and broken though 
she was in body, the same indomitable 
Those eyes 


she 


spirit shone in her eyes. 
had never softened for any but her son, 
and since he had gone they had become 
The 


more hard and pitiless than ever. 
Lilah 


whole face was like a mask. 
shuddered as she touched the bloodless 
hand, which was so icy cold. 

“Come here, my dear, close to me. 
Come and warm yourself at the fire. 














You’re almost as cold as I am. How 
kind of you to come again so soon to 


see a miserable old woman! Every- 
body else has forgotten me.” 
Lilah shrank back a little at the 


grating voice. Mrs. Monck had never 
spoken so familiarly to her before, and, 
in spite of the kind words, the “my 
dear” sounded mocking and unnatural. 
She did not like it; she did not want 
it; and the sharp eyes fixed on her face 
saw and understood. 

“IT hope you don’t mind. I—I 
wanted to speak to you,” Lilah stam- 
mered, “I’m so dreadfully worried.” 

“Do you know I was not so very 
much surprised? When you went away 
last time and said you would never 
come again, I wondered if you were 
right. Do you remember I said that 
more unlikely things had happened than 
that you and I should meet? And here 
you are once more.” 

“Why did you think I should come 


again? I didn’t want to.” 
Lilah had taken a chair opposite 
Mrs. Monck, and the two women 


looked each other straight in the face. 
Lilah was not afraid of her any longer; 
she had got beyond that. She had been 
through so much that she had little 
power left to feel anything intensely. 
She was worn out physically and men- 
tally. She even experienced a certain 
pleasure in confronting this terrible old 
woman she had held in such fear and 
respect. She could almost have 
laughed at the memory of her former 
feelings. She was not afraid of any- 
body now; she felt curiously light and 
irresponsible, quite at her ease. She 
Was going to say all she wanted to say. 

“T thought you would come because 
I wanted you,” Mrs. Monck said. 
“You and I have something in common 
—more than I have with anybody else. 
You interest me; I like to talk to you.” 

“Do you know,” Lilah said abruptly, 


“that they’re killing Dick Fenchurch— 
torturing and killing him for what he 
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has never done? You’ve worked well; 
you’ve caught somebody at last; but 
you’ve made a mistake, a horrible mis- 
take. You’ve got the wrong man.” 

“Indeed?” Mrs. Monck said slowly. 
“And which is the right one?” 

“Let him go—for God’s sake, let him 
go! You don’t understand, you don’t 
know what it means. Why were you so 
mad—so foolish? Why didn’t you let 
sleeping dogs lie?” 

“And suffer my own son to go un- 
avenged ?” 

“Your son had had enough from life 
—more than his share. Why couldn’t 
you keep quiet? Even he would have 
wished it, if I know anything of him.” 

“Who should understand him if you 
don’t?” The voice was soft, almost 
purring, in contrast with Lilah’s excited 
tones. “You who had so much in com- 
mon with him. Both of you young and 
handsome, both of you selfish and wil- 
ful, both of you, as he would have 
phrased it, with ’a devil of a tempera- 
ment.’ ” 

“What do you mean?” 
sharply. 

“T seemed to know you quite well 
before ever I saw you,” the slow, re- 
lentless voice went on. “He would 
talk when he was in the mood about 
anything and everything, and of course, 
you came in for your share of atten- 
tion—it would have been strange if you 
had not. Ferrybridge was a new ex- 
perience to him. It would have been 
dull without you. You were a gold- 
and-white beauty, he said, a touch-me- 
not article—apparently; so cold and 
dainty and superior. You looked like 
a saint and—-—” She stopped and left 
the sentence unfinished. 

“And at heart I was a sinner. Is that 
what you want to say? Well, why 
don’t you say it? Surely you are not 
afraid. As we have got to plain talk- 
ing I don’t mind telling you that it was 
he, your son, who taught me to know 
myselfi—my worst self—and I don’t 


Lilah asked 
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thank him for the knowledge. He 
brought out the evil I had never sus- 
pected, did his best to degrade me to 
his own level, and I, poor fool! looked 
up and wondered and followed. 

“He owes me something; you, as his 
mother, owe me something. Pay your 
debt; pay it now, and I may be able to 
forgive him at last. Let Dick go. He'll 
die if you keep him shut up much 
longer. Do what you can to atone to 
him and to -me.” Lilah spoke under 
the pressure of great excitement. 
There was a scarlet patch in both 
cheeks; her eyes shone like stars; she 
seemed at times almost to fight for 
breath, but she had never looked more 
lovely. It was an unnatural beauty, 
perhaps—too brilliant and feverish— 
but startling enough to surprise Mrs. 
Monck into a reluctant admiration. 

“What a picture you would make in 
your righeous anger!” she said. “You 
might be championing a lost cause—and 
a lost cause it is,’ she added after a 
moment. 

Lilah turned on her fiercely. 

“You will do nothing? You 
help me after all I have said?” 

“My dear, it has been most interest- 
ing, the best talk we’ve had. I always 
guessed there was more behind. You 
haven’t told me all yet, I dare say; 
but how does it alter things? I couldn’t 
set your friend free even if I wanted 
to, and I don’t.” 

“You would punish an innocent man, 
keep him locked up just because you 


won't 


want a victim? It’s like a savage. It’s 
a horrible, senseless sacrifice.” 

“You say so often that Mr. Fen- 
church is innocent. How do _ you 


know? Has the guilty person, perhaps, 
confided in you? Well, put him—or 
her—in his place; give him up to me, 
and your friend shall go free. I can’t 
say more than that.” 

Lilah made a despairing gesture. 

“My dear, why do you trouble so 
much about this man? What is he to 
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you? You are engaged to be married, 
Your fiancé, I have heard, is all that a 
fiancé should be—or I might think this 
‘Dick,’ as you call him, had touched 
your heart. It’s not such a cold heart 
—is it?—as some unobservant people 
might suppose. Though your eyes give 
you away a little—those gray-green 
eyes that were never yet found in a 
saint’s face.” 
Lilah had turned very white. 


“What do you mean? How dare 
you?” she said. Her eyes flamed. 
“You meant to insult me. I—I hate 


If you were not so old [— 
She broke off abruptly. ““Haven’t you 
and yours done enough? Have you no 
shame?” She got up, trembling from 
head to foot. 

“Sit down and compose yourself,” 
Mrs. Monck said. “You can’t go out 
like that. You take things too seri- 
ously. Your nerves are all to pieces. 
Will you have a glass of wine?” 

“Do you think I could eat or drink 
in your house?” 

Mrs. Monck shrugged her shoulders. 

“You are not very polite, but I can 
make excuses under the circumstances. 
You are not quite yourself. What is 
this good Mr. Carruthers thinking of 
to let you get so worried and upset?” 

Lilah laughed, but nothing was ever 
less like mirth. She sat there, a statue 
of despair, not knowing what to do or 
which way to turn. She seemed to 
have reached the end of everything. 
She would have gone, only she scarcely 
seemed to have the energy to move, 
and outside the door she knew 
that all hope would be over. It was 
horrible to stay, but it would be still 
worse to go. 

“Yes,” she said, “I am a little upset.” 
and she laughed again. 

For a minute not a word was spoken; 
then Mrs. Monck leaned forward! and 
touched her on the knee. 

“Don’t you think you might as well 


you. 


once 

















finish,” she said ; “get it off your mind? 
Tell me the rest.” 

Lilah turned slowly and looked at 
her. 

“What do you want to know?” she 
asked in a dull, mechanical tone, almost 
as though she were hypnotized. 

“What was my son to you?” 

“A traitor and a coward,” came the 
swift, fierce reply. 

“Indeed? I should have said he had 
courage enough.” 

“What would you call a man who 
did his best to spoil your life and 
showed no pity or shame or remorse; 
who, because you were a woman and 
could not call him to account, let you 
go down into the depths of humiliation? 
I had thought a good deal of myself; 
people had spoiled me; I had never 
dreamed that a man could be what he 
was. I had trusted him She 
closed her lips sharply on the next 
word, 

“Loved him, were you going to say?” 
Mrs. Monck asked softly. 

“No!” Lilah replied hotly. “Never 
loved, as I know love now. Nothing 
so fine and sweet. But he fascinated 
me and I lost my head.” 

“And what broke the spell ?” 

“He did himself. He had done his 
utmost to get me away from Reggie, 
and I was ready to break my engage- 
ment when he said the word. I 
thought every day that he would say it. 
I waited and waited till the strain grew 
almost more than I could bear. People 
were talking—talking even in the vil- 
lage. It was hateful. Some of my 
friends were beginning to look coldly 
at me; I was growing ashamed for 
myself. At last I could stand it no 
longer,” 

“Then what happened?” 

“I went to him and told him I could 
bear it no longer, that the situation 
was intolerable. I said I was ready 





to break with all the old ties, and— 
and I waited for him to speak.” 
gC Ds 
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“What did he say?” 

Lilah began to laugh wildly. 

“He told. me that he was married— 
married! J think I went mad. I had 
never even suspected such a thing; 
nobody had. I thought he was only 
waiting for an opportunity to ask me 
to be his wife. It was the only thing 
for an honorable man to do—he owed 
it tome. I forget half that I said, but 
I asked where his wife was—if he 
could not get a divorce. Then”—she 
put her hand to her throat and her 
voice choked—“then he said he did not 
want a divorce, he did not want to get 
married again.” 

She rocked herself to and fro as 
though even now the memory was al- 
most more than she could bear. 

“He said it, looking so calm and un- 
concerned—said it as though ours 
had been just an ordinary little flirta- 
tion that would end now the summer 
was over. He never expressed regret 
or sorrow or shame. He advised me 
to be sensible and say nothing, to go 
back home and marry Reggie. He said 
he should be going away very shortly 
and things would settle down as they 
were before. As they were before! I 
can hear him now.” 

“You would not put up with that. 
What did you do?” 

“IT snatched the revolver he was 
cleaning out of his hand, meaning to 
kill myself—or him. I was desperate; 
I had to do something. I didn’t care 
which of us went, but one had to go.” 


“T quite understand. And it was 
he?” 
“Yes. We had a struggle and the 


weapon went of. I wondered for a 
moment what had happened; then I saw 
him fall, and I knew that justice had 
found him at last; he had been made to 
pay. I wasn’t sorry; I was glad. He 
deserved it. Even afterward, when 
my heart ached for him sometimes, I 
was still glad.” 

Lilah had been too absorbed in her 
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own emotions to notice her companion 
or to realize the full consequences of 
what she was saying and doing. As 
a matter of fact, while she was re- 
calling the past she did not think of 
consequences at all. She only felt re- 
lief at unburdening her mind of its ter- 
rible secret. She had been so adroitly 
led on that she did not realize where 
she was going until she could no longer 
go back. 

“So,” Mrs. Monck said, speaking a 
little thickly, “so it was you who killed 
my son?” 

“No; his own life killed him. He 
met the death he deserved practically at 
his own hands.” 

“You dare to defend yourself! Do 
you know what you have done—what 
will happen? I shall send for the 
police, and to-night you will be lodged 
in jail, You will take your friend’s 
place. No wonder you were so con- 
vinced of his innocence!” 

“T am almost as innocent as he is. 
If you had any sense of justice, any 
pity or kindness, you would hide what 
I have told you for your son’s sake 
as much as mine. You can hardly be 
proud of his share in it. But I am 
indifferent to what you do. The end 
has come. I must set Dick free myself ; 
it’s the only way. I never meant him 
to suffer. I fought as long as there 
was a chance, I came to you as a for- 
lorn hope, but it’s all done with now. 
I’m not sorry.” 

“Stop! You’re not 
Mrs. Monck cried excitedly, as Lilah 
made a move. “I won't let you out of 
my sight. You’re too clever; you 
might make your escape after all.” 

She staggered to her feet, clinging 
to the mantelpiece for support, for she 
was trembling all over with rage and 
excitement. She had put such an iron 
restraint on herself, had 
waited for Lilah’s confession with such 
a terrible eagerness under the outward 
calm, that, now the need for caution 


‘ ” 
going away, 


watched and 
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was over, she could hardly contain her- 
self, 

“Stop!” she cried again, her face 
aflame, her voice almost inaudible from 
passion, as she stumbled toward the 
bell. -“Dll ring. They shall go for 
the police. You shan’t leave the room. 
You dared to come here and hope for 
mercy, you who murdered my son—my 
only son, you r 

There was a curious, gurgling noise, 
and the hoarse voice stopped with a 
choking sound; the threatening figure 
swayed uncertainly for a minute, then 
collapsed in a heap on the floor. Lilah 
rushed up, but was only in time to 
break her fall. She shuddered as she 
niet the fierce, accusing eyes staring 
out of the ghastly face and saw the 
twisted, working mouth which could 
form no words. Mrs. Monck had been 
stricken with paralysis and would never 





speak again. 

Lilah put a pillow under her head 
and turned to go, sick with horror. She 
would go while she could; it would be 
too terrible to collapse there beside that 
awful figure. She must get away. 
She thought of her home, as a wounded 
animal thinks of its lair. She must 
get back there at all costs. 

She went toward the door, followed 
by those merciless eyes, so alive and 
full of hate even in the shadow of 
death. She could feel them on her, 
though she never locked around. 

She ran softly down the stairs and 
out of the house. 





CHAPTER XXIV. 
THE WAY OUT. 
¥T was late when Lilah got home, and 
she went straight upstairs to her 
She 


was worn out in body and mind. She 


own room without seeing anybody. 


had never known before what it was to ‘ 
be absolutely dead-beat. She was like a 
piece of human wreckage tossed into 
shelter after its life had been nearly 











beaten out by the wind and waves. 
She threw herself down on the bed 
and closed her eyes. 

The window was wide open, and the 
air blew in sweet and cold and refresh- 
ing. It was like a cool hand on her hot, 
throbbing nerves. Unconsciously her 
eyes closed, and for a little while she 
slept the sleep of exhaustion. She 
woke up shivering, but calm and quiet. 
She had known, even while she slept, 
that the relief was only for a little 
while; that when she woke up some- 
thing had to be done, from which there 
was no escape. She was prepared, 
ready, even willing. Life had been so 
hard of late, and now it had become 
impossible. She could not face dis- 
grace and exposure. Dick Fenchurch 
had to be saved. She had delayed as 
long as she could, but the extreme 
measure must be taken now. She 
must put herself in his place. 

But she would do it in death, not 
life. So much choice she had. She 
would write a letter of confession and 
leave it behind her. The world would 
be more merciful to her dead than 
living. The two she loved, Reggie and 
her father, would suffer less if she 
were safely out of the way, deaf to the 
hardest words, blind to the most scorn- 
ful looks. Justice could do nothing to 
her dead. Dick would be released and 
by and by she would be forgotten. 
Reggie was young; even he would for- 
get her some day—-no one remembered 
forever. He would marry—Peggy 
Fenchurch, perhaps. Yes, Peggy was 
well suited to him, better suited than 
she had ever been. His mother would 
be pleased; everybody would say how 
suitable it was. 

And how much would she care? She 
wondered. How much did people see 
and know where she was going? Well, 
she must take her chance of that. It 
was easier to go than to stay. She 


tried to picture what it would be like 
if she elected to stay, and shuddered. 
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All the horrible talk, the hints, the 
public exposure. All the fresh details 


they would drag out day by day. Her 
father disgraced; Reggie broken- 


hearted. She herself, even if the law 
let her off, condemned forever to a life 
worse than death. She would never be 
able to hold up her head again—she 
who had been so proud, who had 
thought so much of herself. 

Life had been sweet, and she had 
fought hard to keep it. When she had 
rushed home that night, leaving Basil 
Monck lying dead behind her, she had 
kept her head sufficiently to telephone 
as soon as she got in, so as to evert 
any possible suspicion from herself. 
She knew that Johnson was out when 
she arrived at the cottage about half 
past eight, but she thought he might 
have returned since and that he would 
answer her call. In any case, she would 
be able to prove that she had tele- 
phoned. She had never expected that 
Reggie would be there and that he 
would answer. That had been the be- 
ginning of the Nemesis that had fol- 
lowed her; she had never been free 
since. Fate had been tracking her 
down, step by step, ever since: And 
now she was cornered. 

She was not afraid. A merciful 
numbness had deadened her senses; she 
could not feel anything very acutely. 
She was worn out in body and soul. 
Just not to be—not to suffer or hope 
or fear any more—would be unutter- 
able relief. After all, what was death? 
A giving up of,a game that must be 
lost. Sooner or later, fight and struggle 
as one might,-one had to go, and if a 
little sooner what matter when life had 
lost its savor? 

She sat down and wrote out a true 
account of Basil Monck’s death, but 
giving no unnecessary particulars. She 
would spare herself as much as she 
could for her father’s and Reggie’s 
sake. She would like them to be able 
to think of her with more pity than 
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shame, She signed her confession and 
threw down the pen. It was queer to 
think that she would never use it again. 
Then she remembered the revolver, 
which she had taken with her when 
she rushed away from the cottage in 
her mad haste. That had been another 
mistake. If she had left it behind it 
might have been supposed that Basil 
Monck had killed himself. She got it 
out from the hiding place where it had 
been hidden since the fatal night. She 
had never seen it since. She looked at 
it now with a little curiosity before she 
wrapped it up with the letter and ad- 
dressed the parcel to Reggie. He was 
younger than her father and would 
stand the shock better. 

Now it was all done. She was glad, 
for the effort had almost exhausted the 
little spurt of energy. She sat down 
by the open window and looked out. 
Dawn was just beginning to creep out 
of the corners; darkness was giving 
way to a grayness that was infinitely 
less friendly. It was time for her to 
-go. But for a few more minutes she 
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still lingered, looking out at the garden, 
where nothing was left of the roses but 
brown sticks, and the trees stretched . 
gaunt, leafless arms across the lawns, 
Then a bird’s cry roused her and she 
got up and drew down the shade. She 
must be gone before the coming of day, 

She put on scmething soft and warm 
and got into bed. She had always been 
very dainty in her habits and instinc- 
tively she left everything much as 
usual. There was no disorder in the 
pretty room. She took up the little 
bottle of chloral she had put ready on 
the table by her bed. She had taken 
it several times lately for sleeplessness, 
so knew how much would answer her 
purpose. But, so that there should be 
no mistake, she poured out a liberal 
dose. She took up the glass with a 
hand that was perfectly steady and 
drank the contents. Then she blew 
out the light and crept low down in 
the bed, drawing the coverlet over her 
face. 

It was so they found her in the 
morning. 


THE END. 











AMMONIA FUMES USED AGAINST CRIMINALS 


HEN, as often happens, a criminal, supplied with plenty of ammunition, 
barricades himself in a house and defies the police to come and get him, 





his capture is effected only after casualties among the attacking policemen have 
been experienced. Sometimes a man who has committed a serious crime under 
provocation will become so terrified by the advent of the police on the scene that 
he will lose his head completely and shoot them down rather than surrender 
quietly and let the law take its course. 

To decrease the number of such injuries and deaths, and to protect the 
offender himself from an additional charge of murder, the police of Chicago 
lately have been experimenting with gas bombs to drive defiant outlaws from 
their strongholds. A twenty-eight per cent solution of anhydrous ammonia has 
been found very effective for this purpose. It has such distressing action upon 
the eyes and breathing that it is impossible for any one to remain in a room 
where these fumes have been released, unless, of course, he is supplied with a 
gas mask. The ammonia may be placed in hand grenades which, when thrown, 
release the fumes mechanically and force any one in a constricted- space to 
depart quickly for less physically unpleasant surroundings. 











OU feel certain he is the man?” 
“Quite certain. I had no 
doubt in my own mind at the 
time that Mr. Grool was 
found dead, shot through the head, six 
years ago; and I have never felt any 
doubt since. I have been trying to dis- 
cover where Marde had flown to. I 
suspected he had gone abroad, and it 
was outside the country that I pursued 
my inquiries. But a long time I made 
no headway and could hear nothing of 
the man; he seemed to have utterly 
vanished. But, at last, by one of those 
apparent strokes of chance that seem 
so incredible, I was brought into actual 
contact with him, and since then I 
have drawn the net closely round him.” 

“But can you prove his guilt ? 

“No; there is not circumstantial evi- 
dence enough for that, but I have made 
my own arrangements. He is going to 
confess.” 

“Oh, come now!” said Cruden, lean- 
ing back in his chair with a smile, and 
slowly puffing at his cigar. “You are up 
against a very tough proposition in a 
civilized country. Racks and thumb- 
screws are a bit out of date now, you 
know, and to make a man confess to 
a murder six years after it has taken 
place—well—it wants doing, doesn’t 
it?” 

“You're right; it does want doing. 
But it’s going to be done all the same. 
Look here. Grool was my friend, my 
benefactor—my preserver. To that 
man I owe all that I am and all that I 
shall be. When he was cruelly mur- 
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dered I swore I would never rest till I 
had brought his murderer to justice. I 
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swore it over his dead body, and then 
and there I thought out the plan which, 
if ever 1 met the man I believed had 
done the deed, should suffice to bring 
him to justice. At last I have found 
him, and before many hours have 
passed he is going to convict himself 
out of his own mouth.” 

Cruden looked puzzled. “But how? 
I can’t see how you can possibly force 
him to confess if he is determined to 
keep silent. Of course you would not 
do anything that is illegal?” 

“T shall keep entirely within the law. 
I think you will admit that I am doing 
nothing reprehensible in asking a man 
to walk into a bare room and sit down 
on a seat for ten minutes or so.” 

Cruden looked at his friend as if he 
had begun to entertain suspicions of his 
sanity. Then, as if struck by thought, 
he said: 

“Nothing queer about the chair, I 
suppose. No electric current, or any- 
thing of that sort?” 

“Certainly not; the man will be sub- 
jected to no physical inconvenience at 
all. It will be an ordinary plain chair, 
and it will be placed in a room which 
contains nothing else whatever. You 
may judge of the bareness of the room 
when I say that it contains no carpet 
or linoleum, and no paper on the walls, 
which are simply whitewashed.” 

“But if there’s only one chair how 
will you manage? I presume your idea 
is to go in with him and by your con- 
versation and questions get him to en- 
snare himself. Perhaps you intend to 
stand up, though.” 


“I shan’t be there. He will go into 
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the room alone, sit down on the chair, 
and then will come an interval in which 
not a word will be spoken. I shall re- 
main in the adjoining room, in which, 
meanwhile, I have hidden two members 
of the police force. According to my 
calculations, in less than ten minutes 
Marde will stagger into the room where 
I am and voluntarily confess his crime.” 

“Well, you amaze me, Stanton, and 
if I didn’t know you for a truthful man 
I should think you were romancing. 
Do you mean to say that nothing will 
be done in that room?” 

“Nothing will be done in that room 
at all.” 

“Ts it to be kept in darkness?” 

“No; directly he is seated the room 
will be lighted up.” 

“Perhaps something in the brilliant 
lighting to dazzle him, eh?” 

“Oh, no; I told you I should not 
cause him any physical inconvenience. 
Cruden, when I strike, I shall strike the 
man to the very pith and core of his 
soul. He shall come forth shrieking 
‘I did it, I killed him, I killed him!’ 
Yes, Cruden, I swore a sacred oath 
six years ago, and I mean to keep it.” 

“Is it anything in the way of hyp- 
notism or mesmerism ?” 

“Nothing of that kind at all. Look 
here, my friend. I think we all have 
some belief in a day of judgment, 
when our sins shall be revealed to us 
in all their naked reality. I mean to 
forestall this man’s day of judgment. 
He will learn that, cunning as he has 
been in leaving no clew by which his 
crime may be brought home to him, 
there has been one as cunning as him- 
self on his trail. Never in the history 
of the world has any human being un- 
dergone what this man will have to 
undergo.” 

Cruden remained lost in thought for 
some minutes, and then, speaking 
slowly, he said: 

“You have aroused my curiosity ex- 
ceedingly, Stanton, and it is beyond me 





to guess what your intentions are, If 
you were not such a skeptic on spirit- 
ualistic phenomena, I should be half 
inclined to believe you were intending 
something in that way.” 

“Nothing is further from my 
thoughts, I can assure you. You might 
guess for years and not arrive at the 
truth.” 

“IT wish I could be with you at the 
time and see for myself whether what 
you predict comes to pass.” 

“Well, there is no difficulty about 
that if you do not object to remaining 
hidden. I have erected a partition be- 
hind which the two police officers I 
spoke of are to remain, seeing but un- 
seen. As a friend of mine they would 
not mind you being with them. Would 
you care to?” 

“T should indeed, and you can rely 
on me to use all discretion.” 

“Keep perfectly quiet. That is the 
chief thing. You will see me enter the 
room in which the single chair is placed. 
Directly he is seated I shall come out, 
and, gently dropping the latch, I’ll wait 
till the time has arrived for him to 
emerge again.” 

“And when he comes out he will 
confess?” 

“That is my firm conviction. If not, 
then my knowledge of human nature is 
entirely at fault. I have had time to 
study this man, and I think I can ac- 
curately estimate the effect that various 
ordeals would have upon him. If suspi- 
cion of being suspected were allowed 
to slowly evolve in his mind, the man 
would never give himself away. With 
his type it is the unexpected, the sud- 
den, the horrible that unnerves and 
temporarily paralyzes the instinct of 
self-protection. In a few weeks’ time 
he may curse himself for being a weak 
fool, but to-morrow—well, you shall 
see. Come round to this address at 
three o’clock to-morrow afternoon.” 

Saying which Stanton handed a piece 
of paper with an address written on it 
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to his friend, and they after a few more 
words shook hands and parted. 


Shortly before three o'clock the next 
afternoon Cruden made his way toward 
the house in question, which was situ- 
ated in a quiet square in the suburbs. 
It was not long before he was ascending 
the steps that led to the front door. 
3efore he had time to ring or knock 
it was opened, and, with a movement in- 
dicating caution, Stanton ushered him 
into the hall. 

Following his friend he soon found 
himself in a sparsely furnished room 
which looked as if it might have been 
utilized by a caretaker. Evidently the 
building was unoccupied. Stanton ex- 
plained in a subdued voice that the 
house belonged to him, and some little 
time before had become vacant. 

“T could have obtained a tenant sev- 
eral months ago,” he added, “but as 
this house was very suitable for the 
purpose I have in view, I preferred to 
leave it empty for the time being. You 
notice that wooden partition at the end? 
Well, two stalwart representatives of 
the law are ensconced there, where they 
can hear everything and see all that 
goes on in this room. You shall join 
them directly, but, first of all, no doubt 
you would like to see the room that I 
told you of ?” 

“T am extremely curious to do so.” 

“Well, this is it. It opens, as you 
see, out of this room, and this door by 
which we enter is in f@l view of our 
two police friends, who, I may as well 
whisper to you in confidence, are by 
no means sanguine as to the results of 
my experiment. In fact, I think they 
are rather inclined to put me down as 
a well-meaning, but rather crazy, en- 
thusiast, who has probably brought 
them on a fool’s errand.” 

“They know all about the case, of 
coursé ?” 

“They know as much as I do. They 
know that my old friend Grool was 
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murdered six years ago, and that his 
murderer was never found. They have 
questioned me closely as to the motive, 
but as I can only surmise on that point, 
I did not go into it with them. I am 
content to extract confession first; it 
will be timfe enough to get at the motive 
afterward.” 

All this had been spoken in a very 
low tone, almost a whisper, as Stanton 
stood with his hand on the door of the 
room which seemed so unaccountably 
mysterious. Turning the handle he en- 
tered, and Cruden followed. The two 
men found themselves in a room about 
eighteen by fourteen feet, a room an- 
swering correctly to the description 
Stanton had given of it, for it was en- 
tirely bare. If it had ever had a wall 
paper there was no sign of it now, for 
the walls and ceiling were practically 
alike. The only object in the room was 
a wooden chair of a common pattern 
which was standing with the back to 
the wall at the farther end. With feel- 
ings of intense curiosity Cruden exam- 
ined the room, and a look of astonish- 
ment came into his face when he found 
nothing that could in the smallest de- 
gree be considered likely to have a dis- 
turbing effect on any human being. He 
stole a glance at his friend, wondering 
whether, after all, the latter was the 
victim of an illusion. The resolute fea- 
tures and steady eyes betrayed no symp- 
toms of an unbalanced mind, and he 
could not doubt that Stanton’s plan was 
a real and practicable one, however im- 
possible it seemed of fulfillment. He 
went to the window and examined it, 
but it differed in no way from the win- 
dows generally found in houses of that 
kind, and, moreover, it was obvious by 
the woodwork that it had remained un- 
touched for years. There were two 
wooden shutters inside which folded 
back out of the way, and though he 
pulled these to, the only effect was to 
darken the room. Suddenly a thought 


struck him, and, turning, he said: 
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“Whatever it is that is to happen 
here, it is to my mind a certainty that 
this window contains the secret.” 

“Do you think so?” 

“TI am sure of it, for I have felt and 
examined the walls, and the ceiling is 
just an ordinary ceiling, while, as for 
the floor, it is apparent that it is just 
as it was when it was first put down. 
Thus, by a process of elimination, only 
the window is left, and it does not re- 
quire the logic of a Locke to state that 
if your plan is to succeed it can only be 
with its aid. My-impression is that 
something or somebody will come 
through that window.” 

“Your impression is a wrong one, 
and besides, the window is securely 
fastened.” 

“Well, then, something or somebody 
will appear at the window and startle 
the man so much that you count on him 
confessing the crime which must—if he 
has committed it—always be present 
subconsciously with him.” 

“Again you are wrong, and to prove 
that he will not be frightened by any- 
thing at the window, I may tell you that 
I shall pull the shutters to when he is 
here, so that he is in quite a dim light; 
such as one may find in the deeper 
shades of some old cathedral.” 

“Then what on earth do you intend 
doing? I tell you, Stanton, the whole 
thing is utterly beyond me. If I had not 
known you so long I should be inclined 
to question your sanity; as it is, I know 
you have solid and substantial reasons 
for your assertions. But what is to 
happen here I can no more imagine 
than I can imagine what sort of people 
there may be in Mars.” 

“If you remember, that is exactly 
what I told you. I said you might guess 
for years and not arrive at the truth. 
~But don’t be impatient ; I hope that be- 
fore another hour has passed you will 
know as much as I do. Let us return 
to the other room, for the time is almost 
due for Marde’s arrival.” 
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With an air of perplexity Cruden fol- 
lowed his friend into the room adjacent, 
and in a very few moments, after a 
brief introduction to the two police of- 
ficers, he was securely hidden behind 
the partition. 

A few minutes later the doorbell 
rang, and with a whispered word of 
caution to the three men Stanton left 
the room and proceeded into the hall. 
On opening the street door he found at 
the top of the steps a man rather under 
middle age, well dressed, and betraying 
every sign of worldly prosperity. To 
the casual observer he: might have 
passed as a man free from worry or 
anxiety, but those whom experience had 
given greater powers of penetration 
would have found something in the lines 
of his face and his overaccentuated air 
of ease, suggestive of less repose than 
he evidently was desirous of conveying. 
The man who acts in his daily life will 
invariably betray the fact in course of 
time, however successful he may be in 
casual intercourse in maintaining the 
pose he has adopted. With an air of 
heartiness, which, however, did not de- 
ceive Stanton, Marde ejaculated: 

“Well, here I am, Mr. Stanton. Punc- 
tual to the minute, eh? Always like to 
be on time when I have made an ap- 
pointment.” 

“Quite right,”. murmured Stanton, 
leading the way into the hall. ‘““No doubt 
you are feeling rather curious as to 
why I asked you to meet me here in- 
stead of at my own home?” 

“Well, yes, 1 am. Seems to me this 
house is empty. Your property, I sup- 
pose?” 

“Yes, this house is mine and was va- 
cated a few months ago. I am anxious 
to try a little experiment, and, knowing 
the experiences you have had, I thought 
I should like to have your opinion. You 
do not object?” 

“Certainly not; any advice I can give 
you, you are welcome to. What sort of 
an experiment, may I ask?” 
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“Well, I cannot at present describe 
it to you. As a matter of fact, its suc- 
cess depends largely on your not know- 
ing beforehand what I am about to do.” 

Marde looked puzzled for a moment, 
but then, as if the detail was of small 
moment, he said: 

“Oh, well, let it be as you wish, Mr. 
Stanton. Tell me what I am to do and 
I will do it.” 

“Then come this way, please,” re- 
plied the latter, leading the way through 
the room in which the three eavesdrop- 
pers lay concealed, and opening the door 
of the inner room. Marde followed 
him, and when he was inside looked 
round the chamber with a rather doubt- 
ful expression on his face. It was ob- 
vious that he was somewhat nonplused 
at finding himself in such a bare apart- 
ment. : 

“Scarcely overfurnished, eh?’’ he re- 
marked with an attempt at joviality. 
“Not even a table. But there, you know 
your own business best, I suppose. I 
presume this is where the experiment 
is to take place?” 

“Yes; and I may as well inform you 
that it is something that has never been 
attempted before. I am feeling very 
sure of success, but without you here, 
I could not hope to bring it to a satis- 
factory conclusion. Without going into 
the matter further, I want to ask you to 
sit down in that chair and not move till 
[ return. I have something I must at- 
tend to first elsewhere, but I shall not 
be long gone.” 

“As you like,” muttered Marde, the 
perplexity deepening on his brow. “I'll 
sit here, till I know what else you want 
me to do.” With this he plumped him- 
self down into the chair, and, leaning 
back, crossed his legs as if prepared to 
recline there for hours, if necessary. 

When he was seated Stanton went 
to the window, and muttering some- 
thing about “curious neighbors” and 


’ 


“being overlooked,” he pulled the shut- 
ters to, so that the room was in semi- 
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darkness. Then, with a final word of 
assurance to Marde, he passed through 
the open doorway. Having regained 
the room in which Cruden and the two 
policemen were hidden, his first step 
was to secure the door he had just 
closed. Stepping softly to the parti- 
tion, he whispered: 

“In a minute my experiment will 
commence. Keep still and watch.” Then 
he vanished into the hall. Almost im- 
mediately afterward a strange hum- 
ming or whirring noise could be heard 
distinctly from some room in the house. 

“What’s that?” whispered one of the 
policemen to his mate. 

“Sounds like one of those ventilating 
machines,” replied the other, “or maybe 
it’s an engine at work somewhere near. 
Where’s Mr. Stanton gone to, I won- 
der?” 

“Don’t know, I’m sure. This is queer 
business, Bill, and no mistake.” 

“The queerest I ever saw. Seems to 
me we're going to make laughingstocks 
of ourselves over this business. Con- 
fess murder indeed! Why, that man in 
there is as likely to confess he killed 
Queen Anne, as—as—that old Grool. 
But there’s Mr. Stanton back again. 
Blowed if he ain’t standing by that door 
like a terrier waiting for a rat. Quite 
likely he’s gone off his nut. What do 
you say, sir?” 

“T say—the best thing is to keep silent - 
and watch,” whispered Cruden in reply. 
“Mr. Stanton is not the man to go to 
all this trouble for nothing. Keep still, 
and listen.” 

His remark had effect and the 
whispering ceased. For a space noth- 
ing could be heard save the strange, 
half-muffled sound that the policeman 
had likened to a ventilator. Mr. Stan- 
ton stood with his hand on the door of 
the inner room, a look of great ex- 
pectancy on his face. Suddenly he 
straightened himself and took a fresh 
grip on the latch, as if ready to slip it 
back and open the door. For a moment 
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he stood tense and alert, and then re- 
sumed his half-bent, listening attitude. 
Another minute slowly passed by, and 
then suddenly, without warning, there 
issued from the room in which Marde 
had been left sitting, a cry—a cry im- 
possible to describe. It was startling in 
its intensity and note of horror. The 
cry of a coyote heard in the still North- 
ern forests at night makes one think of 
the cry of a lost spirit, but this cry from 
the bare chamber was more vivid even 
than that of a coyote. It was the cry 
of a man in indescribable anguish of 
soul. It penetrated to the three men 
concealed behind the partition and 
brought them to their feet instantly, and 
they would have come out into the room 
had not Mr. Stanton, with a quick 
gesture, motioned to them to remain 
where they were. With eager eyes they 
gazed through the gaps in the boarding, 
hardly knowing what to expect. They 
were not kept long in suspense, for 
suddenly they saw Mr. Stanton pull 
the latch and throw the door open. In 
another moment Marde staggered into 
the room, his face livid with horror, 
while a strange, moaning sound issued 
from his lips. His eyes were glaring 
in a manner painful to witness, and his 
whole frame seemed to quiver as if 
some frightful shock had unbalanced 
his nervous system. Suddenly Stanton 
gripped him by the arm, and looking 
him full in the eyes, said sternly: 

“What is it you are going to say to 
me?” 

Marde passed his hand across his 
brow and pulled at his collar as if it 
were choking him, and then in jerky, 
almost incoherent phrases he cried: 

“T killed him. Yes, it’s true, God 
help me! I killed him.” 

“You killed whom?” 

“Mr. Grool—I killed him six years 
ago. Oh, let me die—let me die!” He 
sank on to the floor and buried his face 
in his arms. 

Mr. Stanton went down on one knee, 
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and, half turning Marde over, he said: 
“You killed him for revenge?” 

“Yes—yes!” moaned the unhappy 
man. ‘Because he’d found cut too 
much about me, and threatened to warn 
other people who had dealings with me. 
I knew he meant to ruin me—so—I—I 
killed him.” 

“How did you kill him?” 

“T shot him!” 

“As he was walking to his home? 

“Yes—it was a dark night and I hid 
behind a wall which he always passed. 
Nobody saw it, nobody knew who had 
done it, and yet—yet, what does it all 
mean? By heavens! you knew it.” 

“Yes, I knew it. I could never get 
anybody else to see the same as I did; 
it was merely a word or two—a shrug 
of the shoulders when Grool mentioned 
you to me a week before his death, but 
it was sufficient to show me the guilty 
one. You left no clew, there 
not the slightest evidence to prove you 
were the murderer, but I was sure in 
my own mind that you had done it. You 
went abroad soon afterward and I 
was a long time getting on your track, 
but I succeeded at last. Yes, and I had 
made all arrangements for certain mat- 
ters to go on during my absence. The 
long arm of justice has grasped you at 
last. Jones!” 

“Yes, sir!” replied one of the police- 
men, coming forward. 

“IT give this man into your charge. 
You have heard all that has passed?” 

“IT have indeed, sir, and sorry I 
am that I doubted you.” 

The other policeman and Cruden is- 
sued from their hiding place, and it was 
not long before Marde was on his way 
to the police station. All power of re- 
sistance seemed to have gone from the 
man; he was completely unnerved, and 
went away with his captors as quietly 
as possible. 

No sooner had the outer door closed 
on the three, than Cruden, turning to 
his friend, said: 


” 
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“What is the explanation of it all? 
I am mystified beyond measure how you 
have managed to extract a confession 
from him. May I go into the room and 
see for myself?” 

“Certainly,” replied his friend, and, 
suiting the action to the word, he led 
the way into the chamber which had 
had such an effect on Marde. The 
shutters were still drawn together, but 
Stanton in a moment had thrown them 
back, allowing the full light of day to 
penetrate into the room. Cruden 
glanced hurriedly around and then gave 
vent to a cry of astonishment. There 
was nothing to be seen except the chair 
still standing against the wall; the room 
was as bare and empty as when he had 
first gone into it. 

“Well, this is the strangest thing I 
ever heard of!” he ejaculated at length. 
“What on earth could have frightened 
the man so I cannot imagine.” 

“No, it is not easily imagined,” re- 
plied Stanton, “and I am not at all sur- 
prised that you are very anxious to 
have the mystery cleared up.” 

“I’m afraid I should be racking my 
brains all night striving to find an ex- 
planation unless you do so,” said 
Cruden. 

“Well, then, I will end your bewilder- 
ment as soon as possible. Now, will 
you closely scan the center of the wall 
behind the chair—about two feet from 
the ceiling. Do you notice anything?” 

Cruden turned his eyes to the spot 
indicated, and, after gazing hard for a 
short space, he said: 

“I fancy I can see a square marked 
on the wall. It is very faint, but it 
certainly looks like it.” 

“You are quite right,” replied his 
friend, “only it is not a mark on the 
wall. It is where a sm: ill door is fitted 
which opens inwardly.’ 

“Into another room ?” 

“Yes, the room sell this. 





It is the 


only alteration that has been made in 
this one, and it fits so closely that it is 
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only observable when attention is drawn 
to it.” 

“Then something came through the 
hole when it was open; is that it?” 

“If you will wait a moment I will 
satisfy your curiosity entirely. You 
shall go through the same experience 
that Marde did.” 

“But not with such distressing re- 
sults, I hope?” 

“IT don’t think you need fear that. 
For one thing, I believe I know you well 
enough to feel a tolerable degree of cer- 
tainty that your conscience is as clear 
as my own. And, apart from that, 
what we are about to witness could 
have a terrifying effect on one man 
alone, and that is Marde.” 

“Tt certainly had that effect ; but don’t 
delay longer, Stanton. I am all curi- 
osity to see the end of this mystery.” 

“Wait here till I return,” said the 
other, hastening from the room. He 
had hardly been gone a minute when 
Cruden heard a slight noise, and, turn- 
ing his eyes in the direction from which 
it came, he saw that the door in the 
wall had been opened. Almost imme- 
diately afterward Stanton reéntered 
the room. He motioned to his com- 
panion to sit down on the chair and 
pulled the shutters to, so that the room 
was again in semidarkness. But only 
for a moment, for suddenly a bright 
light streamed through the gap and il- 
luminated the bare white wall on the 
farther side of the room. Then came 
the whirring sound that had been heard 
before, and as Cruden fixed his eyes on 
the lighted side of the chamber, with- 
out a word of warning there appeared 
the figure of a man. The face was 
portrayed in a marvelously clear man- 
ner, every line and detail being observ- 
able. But although the eyes were wide 
open, there was no expression in them; 
they remained fixed ard vacant. In the 
center of the man’s forehead there was 
a hole, and from this a dark fluid had 
exuded and rolled down his face. It 
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did not require much acumen to judge 
that the wound in the forehead was the 
result of a bullet, and that the face was 
the face of a dead man. 

“Good heavens!” cried Cruden, in 
accents of astonishment. “It is Grool!” 

“Yes,” replied Stanton. “It is Grool 
as he was on the day he was murdered.” 

For a few moments Cruden gazed 
breathlessly at the dead man, and then, 
with a strange feeling of nausea, he 
saw that the picture was gradually 
changing. 

But why dwell on the shocking scene 
that passed before the eyes of the two 
men in that room? Suffice it to say 
that in a very short time nothing but 
that sad relic of departed humanity—a 
skeleton—was visible—a skeleton which 
beckoned with its ghostly finger to the 
occupant of the chair. 

At length the whirring stopped, and 
going to the shutters, Stanton threw 
them open, letting in the pure light of 
day. Then, turning to Cruden, who 
sat with a half-dazed expression on his 
face, he said in a low voice: 

“Now you understand?” 

With an effort Cruden roused him- 
self, and in a husky voice replied: 
“Good heavens, Stanton, it is the most 
horrible thing I have ever seen! Never 
on your life, allow any one else to see 
what we have seen to-day.” 

“You may rest assured that we are 
the last to see the film.” 

“Film? Yes, of course it is a film. 
But the most unnerving one it has ever 
been my lot to witness. How ever did 
you come to hit upon such a plan?” 

Vell, the idea occurred to me as I 
stood gazing at my poor friend’s mur- 
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dered body as it lay on the bed shortly 
after it had been found. I thought to 
myself, ‘If the murderer could only be 
made to realize the full result of his 
action, then perhaps he would confess 
what an atrocious act he has been guilty 
of.’ It has always been one of my con- 
victions that certain types of men—men 
whose imaginative powers are _ atro- 
phied, or who scarcely possess such 
powers—should be made, if possible, to 
see with their own eyes exactly what 
their evil deeds have wrought. The be- 
trayer should be shown the den of in- 
famy to which his victim has drifted; 
the swindling company promoter should 
be taken to every home where ruin has 
entered owing to his selfish greed. Let 
him hear the cries of the widows and 
orphans, and see the tears of the be- 
reaved. Ah, if we had real justice in 
this world, Cruden, we should not be 
content to let the four walls of a cell, 
or the payment of a sum of money, be 
practically the only methods of punish- 
ing the scoundrels who make this earth 


a vale of woe, instead of being—what it 


might be—a very good imitation of 
heaven. But there; mere will soon 
pay the penalty for his crime, so let us 


get away from this scene a tragic in- 
cidents as soon as possible. I have 
given my assistant instructions to de- 
stroy the film, and if I mistake not, that 
is his step in the hall. He is on his way 
home, and we cannot do better than fol- 
low his example.” 

And, with his hand on the arm of 
his friend, Stanton passed through the 
door into the street and left the house, 
which had been the scene of such a 
strange event, to its solitude and silence. 





COUNTERFEIT WAR SAVINGS ST AMPS MADE 


Fi VEN War Savings Stamps are not outside the sphere of operations of counter- 


feiters. 


government agents on a house in St. Louis, Missouri. 
say, they found a complete counterfeiting outfit. 


Three men and two women recently were arrested after a raid by 


In the house, the detectives 
The spurious paper which the 


illegal plant was turning out was War Savings Stamps. 
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RROWDALE of the City 
Service shut his letter file with 

a snap and swung around in 

his swivel chair. In his hand 

he held a sheaf of notes and manuscript. 
“You’re wrong when you pan the 
City Service that way,” he said. “The 
trouble with the average layman of to- 
day is the fact that he expects detec- 
tives to be marvels at deduction, and 
to be gifted with six or seven more 
senses than the ordinary person. Such 
persons don’t exist. I do not deny the 
science of deduction, but I do deny the 
importance of results _to be gained 
therefrom. The archenemy of deduc- 
tion is the human equation. If all peo- 
ple acted the same way—that is, if all 
people reacted to the same stimulus in 
the same way—the science of deduction 
would be flawless. The City Service 
men are workers trained in their line 
for.twenty and thirty years. A man 
is of no value to the City Service until 
he has had that much experience. The 
whole department works on its accurate 
and intricate knowledge of every crim- 
inal in the city. My men have been 
born and bred in this city, and, if noth- 
ing else, they know it and its people 
as you know your alphabet. Why, 
man! We solve here in this city cases 


every week that would leave detectives 
of the ideal type high, dry, and gasp- 
ing for breath.” 
I raised my eyebrows skeptically. 
“Oh, I know you're thinking of the 


number of unsolved cases now existing, 
but then we admit we’re only human.” 
His face relaxed with his boyish smile. 
“IT am going to tell you the story of 
the man whom nobody knew, as I have 
it down here, or as you will find it in 
the police dockets—the case of Shorty 
Hale. 

“Shorty wanted to killa man. There 
was nothing extraordinary in that— 
nearly all of us want to do that at 
some stage of our lives; but the re- 
markable thing was that Shorty 
thought, in fact he was sure, that he 
could do it and get away with it. 

“By birth Shorty was not a city man. 
He was blessed by nature with an eager 
and avid curiosity, and he had pored 
exhaustively through literature pertain- 
ing to crime and the detection thereof. 
The mean average that he extracted 
was, that in order to give the famous 
detective the starting point, and also to 
permit the book to end at the right 
page, the clever criminal obligingly 
overlooked a minute detail, and left a 
clew. Shorty took the horrible lesson 
very much to heart. He was clever 
enough to know that no matter how 
careful a man is there is some detail 
that escapes him, and which might ul- 
timately lead to his undoing. So he 
decided not to leave one clew to start 
the minions of the law upon his scent. 
With admirable psychological insight, 
Shorty decided to leave as many clews 
as he possibly could. He determined 
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to kill his man in broad daylight with 
as many people as possible on the scene. 

“The man who was killed is of no 
importance. If Shorty hadn’t gotten 
him, somebody else would have later, 
for the word had _ been passed 
around that he was going to be a ‘stool 
pigeon,’ and from that moment the un- 
dertaker who did the work for the 
neighborhood expected some friend of 
the deceased, or soon-to-decease, to 
drop around and open negotiations. 

“Shorty by no means took the un- 
intelligent view that all policemen and 
detectives were to be despised; on the 
contrary, he had a very healthy regard 
for our police force, up to a certain 
point. He realized their capability of 
coping with situations and facts that 
were. But supposing there were no 
facts? 

“To begin with, everything was in his 
favor. Shorty was an out-of-town 
man, and one who in his own city had 
kept so well under cover that there 
was no police record out against him. 
He had been imported especially for 
this job, and as he had long been 
anxious to come to the city, he felt that 
this was his big town début, and was 
all the more anxious to make good and 
save his own skin at the same time. 

“So he spent a month going over his 
ground. For exactly thirty-one days, 
at exactly the same time each morning, 
he rubbed elbows with the man he in- 
tended to kill. He was thorough in 
every detail of his plans. It is known 
that his gang remonstrated with him 
for his foolhardiness in attempting to 
carry out a job in broad daylight. 

“*The trouble with you,’ they said to 
Shorty, ‘is that you are underestimating 
the average rush-hour crowd. They are 
as a rule not thinking of business. They 
leave that at the office. They are wide 
awake, observing, and watching other 
people. It is a habit they form in their 
working hours and one which never 
leaves them, so then——’ 
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“Sure,” said Shorty, ‘that’s just it, 
The more they watch and the more 
they observe, the better for me. It js 
a different thing to size up a man when 
he is seated in front of you in an 
office than when he is in a crowd. In 
the first case you get an individual im- 
pression. In the second case you get 
mass impression. I read it in a book. 
Each one is going to watch and observe 
something else. You try and add up 
those observations, and see what sort 
of an accurate description you'll get. 
Say, if you ask me, I’d rather pull 
a thing like this in the shopping on 
a Saturday afternoon than sneak 
around the back alleys at four g. m. 
You leave it to me.’ 

“The location was a certain section 
of the crowded downtown district. 
Shorty had set the time at the hour 
when the two policemen, who would 
otherwise have been ranging on a beat 
from two to four blocks apart, were 
in charge of two public-school cross- 
ings. Their posts were so arranged 
that Shorty had a clear leeway of from 
eleven to twelve blocks. Now, suppos- 
ing that the average block takes a 
minute to walk, and about half that 
time for a heavy man burdened with 
clothing to run, and, with the time it 
would take them to be notified of the 
shooting, Shorty figured on an easy 
seven or eight minutes, unless a car 
were handy, before a policeman could 
appear upon the scene. 

“Promptly at ten minutes to nine 
Shorty swung into the crowded street 
from a less frequented alleyway. Ina 
second™ he had become a part of the 
busy, hurrying mass of clerks, brokers, 
stenographers, office boys, and business 
men hustling to their offices. They 
were for the greater part the average 
inconspicuous city dwellers. Most of 
them had newspapers, boxes, or bundles 
under their arms. Shorty was as in- 
conspicuous as any. He was dressed 
as any  fifteen-dollar-a-week clerk 























might have been. He, too, carried a 
bundle wrapped in newspaper under his 
left arm. Palmed in his right hand, 
so as to do away with the conspicuous 
and unnecessary motion of reaching 
into his pocket to get it, was a thirty- 
eight caliber short-barreled pistol. At 
exactly six minutes to ning, one minute 
ahead of schedule, Shorty’s victim 
turned in from a side street and joined 
the throng. Shorty had allowed for 
a minute one way or the other, so that 
at three minutes to nine the man was 
six blocks from one policeman and five 
from the other. 

“Shorty, quickening his step slightly, 
drew up alongside, but just a little in 
back of him, and, without looking to 
right or left, in utter disregard of the 
people behind or in front of him, he 
pressed the pistol hard against the 
chest of the squealer and pulled the 
trigger twice. In the roar of the traf- 
fic there was no sound but what might 
have been taken for two violent 
sneezes. Shorty had used a silencer. 

“The pistol did not make much of 
a clatter as it slipped to the ground, 
and by the time that the man, 
crumpling together with a faint moan, 
quietly fell on it, Shorty was ten feet 
away. When the first person bent 
over the fallen man he had doubled 
the distance. Now, noting the sud- 
den excitement on the faces of those 
coming toward him, he deliberately 
turned around, walked back, and joined 
the crowd that surrounded his victim. 
They were ripe for panic. 

““What’s the matter? 
the matter with him?’ 

“*Who shot him? 

““T didn’t hear any shots!’ 

““He’s drunk!’ 

“Drunk nothing! 
blood!’ 

““Where’s the policeman ?” 

““That chap who was right up close 
to him must have done it.’ 

““Get him!’ 
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“*Get him!’ said Shorty. ‘Who done 
it? Get him!’ 

““Here, stand back. Don’t crowd 
around that way. Don’t anybody leave 
here.’ 

“A little, fat, self-important person 
had suddenly pushed himself to the 
front and was trying to take charge 
of matters. Shorty had counted on 
just such a person turning up. Nobody 
left, but more kept on coming. 

“*Say—who are you, ordering us 
around? Are you a detective?’ 

***Maybe he’s alive yet.’ 

“*Sure! Maybe he’s alive yet,’ said 
Shorty, pushing into the crowd. 

“*Where’s the officer?’ 

““Call a cop.’ 

“*Jimmy went to get one.’ 

“Finally a policeman came up on the 
run, panting and very much out of 
breath. 

“All right, stand back. 
trouble? Who did it?’ 

““He got away. He must have used 
a silencer on it. No one seen him.’ 

“‘T saw him! He was right up close 
to the man before he fell. He was 
a big, broad-shouldered chap with z 

“The policeman put a hand on the 
speaker’s shoulder. 

“All right, we'll hold you as a ma- 
terial witness.’ 

“Shorty grinned to himself. As his 
name implied, he was short and slim. 
The self-important man bustled up to 
the policeman. 

“ T was right behind him, I saw 
the whole thing. The chap crowded 
right up to him. He was a little, slim 
fellow with a green hat. I'll help you 
investigate.’ 

“Shorty grinned again. The hat he 
wore was a very indefinite gray. He 
had carefully chosen the color as one 
that might be misnamed in the excite- 
ment. It is an interesting commentary 
that green hats were fashionable at 
that time. The policeman looked at 
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“Say, you talk too much. 
sure he wasn’t short and fat? 
we'll hold you, too.’ 

“A few more were picked at random 
or on their own testimony as material 
witnesses. Another officer was taking 
names and addresses of other people 
who were about. Somebody noticed 
the butt of the automatic sticking out 
from beneath the body. 

“*Say! There’s the gun it was done 
with!’ 

“One of the policemen bent over to 
pick it up. Shorty, who by this time 
was in the front rank of the crowd, 
touched his arm. 

“*Better not pick it up with your bare 
hands. Maybe it’s got fingerprints on 
it,’ he said. 

“The policeman looked foolish. ‘Say, 
you're right at that. I should ’a’ used 
my head. I guess I’d better wrap it 
up in my handkerchief. Give me your 
name and address, will you? I may 
need you to testify that I didn’t touch 
it with my fingers.’ 

“*Sure,’ said Shorty: ‘Elmer Lane, 
No. 338 North Pine Street, or you can 
look me up in the office. I’m workin’ 
for and he named a prominent 
packing firm about twelve blocks away. 

“Farther down the street and in the 
neighborhood, the police were making 
arrests right and left on suspicion. 
Shorty waited until the body was re- 
moved and the material witnesses were 
taken away. Then, as the crowd scat- 
tered, he left the neighborhood. The 
evening of the same day he boarded a 
train out of the city and vanished from 
the scene as completely as if he had 
been dissolved. His tracks were cov- 
ered.” 

Arrowdale paused, shifting and re- 
arranging the papers in his hand. I 
had not quite grasped the situation. 

“Well,” said Arrowdale, smiling 
again, “bring on your detectives and 
your master minds. Obviously some 
one committed a murder. Who? 
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Nobody knows. What did he look 
like? Nobody knows. Where did he 
go? Nobody knows.” 

“T’ll admit you can’t be blamed for 
losing that case,” I said, “but——” 

“Ah! That’s where you are making 
a mistake,” Arrowdale interrupted, 
“We didn’t lose it. Listen! 

“Of course we started to work with 
the gang. The man who had been 
killed was once a member, and, as I 
said, had threatened to turn a ‘stool.’ 
Obviously it was to the interest of the 
gang to have him removed. Within 
twenty-four hours we had on the carpet 
every one we could find who had ever 


been associated with that particular 
crowd. Of course the alibis were per- 
fect. All of them had been far re- 


scene of the crime 
when it occurred. We could therefore 
accuse no individual member of the 
gang, and, as they were no organized 
body, we couldn’t accuse them as a 
whole, but we were pretty well con- 
vinced it was one of their jobs. And 
so we were up against a blank wall. 

“We called in every witness there 
was.” 

Arrowdale paused while he held up 
a batch of papers; then he continued: 

“T wish you had time to go through 
this pile of evidence and testimony, and 
see what happens when ten or more 
different people give an accurate de- 
scription of a man whom they saw com- 
mit a murder. Two witnesses we failed 
to find. A man who gave his name as 
Fanet, living uptown some place, and 
the man calied Elmer Lane. The man 
sent to the address designated found no 
one by such a name. No. 338 North 
Pine Street was a vacant lote When 
we applied to the packing firm Lane 
had given as his place of business, they 
too disclaimed any knowledge of such 
a person. 

“The man Fanet we did not bother 
with. It is common enough for a man 
to give a wrong name or address when 


moved from the 











he does not wish to be annoyed by being 
called to the witness stand. With Elmer 
Lane it was different. A man who 
does wish to be called to the stand does 
not give a fictitious place of business. 
The point was, the giving of the place 
of busines* had disarmed mo- 
mentary suspicion. Now why did 
Elmer Lane wish to disarm momentary 
suspicion? Obviously, Elmer Lane was 
a good man to get hold of and have 
a talk with. And then, again, there was 
the point of the vacant lot. Did the fact 
of Lane’s giving a number where there 
was no house indicate a desire to do 
so specifically, or did it indicate a lack 
of knowledge of the city? Decidedly 
this Mr. Lane was the person to talk 
to. We felt sure he could at least tell 
us something. If it was difficult to 
get a description of the actual murderer 
it was still more difficult to get it of 
Elmer Lane. 

“Nobody remembered him, nobody 
had paid any attention to him but the 
policeman who had taken his name to 
testify that he had not touched the 
pistol with his fingers. 

“*T can’t just describe what he looked 
like. I didn’t notice the clothes. He was 
short and well set, chunkylike, an’ guess 
that’s all.’ That was the testimony 
of Patrolman Duffy. 

““Didn’t you notice anything else 
about him ?” 

“Well, he had a grayish hat, an’ 
a bundle wrapped up in newspaper. 
Say! Here’s something mebbe that 
will help. It wasn’t a city paper.’ 

““How do you know ?’ 

““T can tell by the type and the way 
it’s set, the head and all,’ said the 
patrolman. ‘I used to be a newsboy 
when I was a kid, and I guess I know 
the papers. For instance, the Bulletin 


runs a high thin headline, very black, 

the Evening Siren’s headline is short 

and thick, the Evening Racket’s short 

and thin, and so on. 
10C Ds 
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“Would you know it if you saw it 
again?’ 

““T might!’ 

“We took policeman Duffy into a 
room where we had laid out copies of 
practically every large daily paper of 
the United States. In order to avoid 
confusion we had covered up the names. 
He walked about in silence for a while. 
Then he pointed to one. 

“*That’s it!’ he said. 

“It was the Baltimore Gazette! 

“Within twelve hours, one of our 
men was in Baltimore. Certainly, it 
was a far-fetched chance, but it was 
worth trying. He had no description 
of the man with him, because such a 
thing didn’t exist. All he had was the 
automatic and silencer, which had pre- 
viously been carefully finger-printed. 

“The object now was to narrow the 
search. Obviously if a man purchases 
a pistol with which he some day intends 
to commit murder, he is not going to 
a first-class sporting-goods store to do 
so, as the sales are easily traced. Those 
eliminated, the next step would be the 
pawnbrokers. However, under the 
same principle, pawnbrokers in good 
repute keep a record of sales for the 
police, in case there should be a ques- 
tion of stolen goods. This, then, elim- 
inated these. Our man went to Bal- 
timore headquarters and got a list of 
every pawnbroker in the city that had 
ever been or was suspected of receiv- 
ing stolen goods. Then, with a man 
supplied by the Baltimore police they 
made the rounds. 

“The pawnbrokers denied flatly ever 
having seen the gun before. But there 
was a number scratched way inside the 
trigger guard, and, suspecting it to be 
a pawnbroker’s number scratched on 
in case the ticket should become lost, 
they forced each one to produce their 
books and records. There was no 
record of sale, nor did they expect to 
find one. But they did find a record in 
one dirty little shop of a pistol that 
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had been pawned, and the number cor- 
responded to the one on the gun. In 
terror, the pawnbroker gave them the 
name and location of the man who had 
bought it. 

“By this time the two men felt pretty 
sure that when they found the owner 
of the pistol they would also have the 
man who committed the murder, or 
who at least could tell them something 
about it. The.address given them was 
in the poorer section of Baltimore. 
Arrived there, they knocked at the door 
of the shanty that corresponded to the 
number the broker had given them. An 
unkempt man in a collarless shirt 
opened it to them. 

“*You John Smeed ?’ 

“*Yop! What of it? 

“The operative told where he came 
from. ‘I want you to come back with 
me, he said. ‘You’re wanted on a 
charge of murder.’ 

“*Good Lord! Me! What for? I 
ain’t never been out of Baltimore in 
years, except to go to Washington, an’ 
I kin prove it.’ 

“*This your gun? 

“*No?r 


“*What are you lying for? We can 
prove it was yours.’ 

“The man became sullen. ‘Well, it 
was mine, but I lost it. You can’t 


never prove I did that job, because I 
been in Baltimore all the time. What 
of it? 

“Did you sell it to any one?’ 

““*Nope! Lost it outa my pocket.’ 

“Again the hopeless blind alley. 
However, there are times when one 
little bit of bluff is worth a whole lot 
of actual knowledge. The men had 
progressed too far on the case to let it 
slip through their fingers now. Our 
man spoke up again, carefully and 
quietly: 

“*All right, you John Smeed, just 
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listen to this. Two weeks ago a mur- 
der was committed in my town, and 
this is the weapon that was used. We 
can prove that you bought it. That’s 
enough for us. You’re coming with 
me, and when you get there, we'll run 
you through to the chair in a week, 
and he produced a pair of handcuffs, 
Smeed broke down, fawning and gar- 
rulous. 

“*Good Lord! Don’t take me! [I 
know you can do it. I'll tell. I'll tell, 
I sold it to Shorty Hale. I'll show 
you where he lives. Don’t take me!’ 

“They went deeper into the slums 
of the city guided by Smeed, halting 
before a cheap-looking red brick house. 

“*That’s where he lives—on the first 
floor.’ 

“The three men went in. Hale was 
standing on the top step of the first 
floor as they came into the hall. The 
only illumination came from a flicker- 
ing gas jet. 

“*That’s him,’ said Smeed eagerly. 

“*VYou, Hale, come down here! 
You’re wanted!’ 

““l’'m coming,’ said Shorty quietly, 
and started down the stairs, shooting as 
he came. 

“Well, there was quite a fracas, the 
3altimore man being hindered in his 
pistol work by having Smeed hanging 
on to his arm. Our man finally shot 
Shorty through the leg, and he came 
down the rest of the stairs a bit faster 
than when he started. 

“Eh?” said Arrowdale, in reply to 
my question, “certainly he did some 
damage before we got him. Look!” 
He rolled up his sleeve and exhibited 
a long, furrowlike scar, running from 
the wrist to the elbow. “However,” he 
said reminiscently, “I don’t think 
Shorty will shoot any more men— 
ever.” 


, 
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ROM time to time we print here in the Chat, when space allows, communi- 

Fk cations from readers who have beey thoughtful enough to send us letters 

containing helpful criticism, praise, or information that we think would 

be of interest to all of you. But it has been only at very rare intervals that we have 

given you even a word or a sign from the authors themselves, the real creators 
of the magazine. 

We are quite free to admit that this has been a mistake, and, realizing it, 
we are going to make a great effort—and we hope sincerely, a most successful 
one—to put readers and authors in much closer touch with each other. 

Little do you, our sturdy henchmen, patrons, and supporters, realize what 
it means to an author to receive a letter from one of you. As one of our most 
popular contributors put it to us the other day: “A writer’s life, in so far as his 
work goes, is a very, very lonely one; lonely because he can never see the look 
of pleased anticipation that must come over some readers’ faces as they settle 
down to enjoy a story under a favorite writer’s name.” : 

Nearly all other business and professional men can have this, the greatest 
of all joys: expressions of pleasure, satisfaction, and appreciation from those they 
have striven so hard to serve well. 

So, get together, here in the Chat, readers and authors. “We,” the editor, 
will act as interlocutor. 

For example, consider this real, inside, close-up stuff contained in a letter 
from that very good writer, friend, and all-round good fellow, Doctor Ernest M. 
Poate—if you could but meet him face to face you would be even more anxious 
to have him as your physician and confidant than your author.. 

The forwarding of his latest novel, “The Perfect Plate,” which leads the 
next issue, was what prompted the writing of this letter: 


Dear Boss: Here’s the long-promised novel. It runs about twenty-four thousand 
words, but you'll probably want to cut it down a lot. [We didn’t. Honest, not a word.] 
It is not padded by any means, though. I meant to be concise, but I’m afraid my location 
and my characters got away from me. You'll probably find the yarn too verbose—too thin. 
Too much description and too little action, The story itself, however, is as good as many 
you've bought of me, so I hope you won’t turn the thing down entirely. Go ahead and cut 
as deep as you like; or send it back, and I'll do the amputation for you. You can strip it 
right down to the bone and still find the plot, I think. 

In a way, it’s an impossible yarn for a “thriller.” All the “How-to-writeers” lay down 
a fixed rule that there’s no place for detailed characterization in the “story of action.” 
Most of my stuff, however, is a flat contradiction of that rule. If you cut out all my 
characterization two-thirds of my work would be gone. I never could see the reason for 
such a distinction, anyhow: “story of plot,” “story of character’—the difference is wholly 


arbitrary to me, and I can’t see why even “Deadwood Dick” wouldn’t be more interesting if 
Dick were a real person and not a two-gun dummy, a mechanical toy which can do nothing 
but bang! bang! And seven more redskins bit the dust. 

As I say, I hope this isn’t entirely useless. Cut and edit all you like; I’m not sensitive. 
But I got telling about Ward’s Island as it really is, and my machine ran away with me. 
Poor “Bridget!” I’ve had fifty just like her, even to the closed eye. A lot of her talk is 
verbatim from my notes of Mary L 


, one of my old patients. She kept her eyes shut 
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for six weeks. Another lady, Annie P——, did the same stunt. A spirit told her to shut 
her eyes for two months, and when she opened them the first man to “look into the depths 
of her eyes” would be her spiritual bridegroom. That luckless individual happened to be 
me; and I had to transfer her to the East Building, straightway, because she wanted me to 
stay in the ward all the time with her. It was Kate M who refused food during Lent, 
and had to be tube-fed because she was fasting. Later on she went home and imagined 
the men looked at her with wrongful designs. So she followed the Biblical instructions: 
“If thy right eye offend thee——” and took a pair of shears and cut off her tongue, and cut 
her nose off flush with her face, leaving only a pair of holes, and was just poking her 
eye out of the socket when some one came in. 

Oh, it’s all true to life. When I write about lunatics, I have plenty of material to 
draw on. 

Now, as to those short stories, like ‘“Vengeance Is Mine,” l’ll send you two more this 
week. They are really fact stories, only slightly disguised. As you said, they are not really 
stories—they are anecdotes, incidents. That is the hallmark of verity; life is a series of 
incidents. A well-rounded plot, coming to a nicely arranged climax, is sure proof of 
fabrication, regardless of its claims to “realism.” For people go on living; heroes to-day, 
they are blackguards to-morrow; brave, cowardly, happy, sad, always inconsistent. Per- 
haps these little sketches may take the place of some of the articles on crime and in- 
sanity. At least, they are the very real reminiscences of an honest-to-goodness doctor— 
and therefore something new in the magazines. I’ve read more than one yarn which 
purported to be written by a doctor—witness *s series in Magazine some 
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years ago; but they were stories. And to a doctor they didn’t ring true. They 
aren’t told from the physician’s angle, which is a very definite one. It is an angle of ob- 





servation, an acute angle—to be real witty and smart and everything—and holds physical 
and mental symptoms of disease before anything else. In the story told by a doctor, as 
a doctor, every character must appear as he really does to the practicing physician: that is, 
as a patient, present or prospective—as an organism to be examined and observed for symp- 
toms of disease, mental or physical—and only after that as a psychic entity, a person of 
loves and hates, fears, hopes, and aspirations. 

I mustn’t bore you too long with such disquisitions. My fetich is sincerity, though. 
Even the fiction writer ought to have a philosophy of life—that overworked, high-sounding 
phrase which is in everybody’s mouth nowadays. Mine is very simple: To tell stories as 
interesting as I can make them, and to make cach one honest. Never to use impossible 
situations, to make up drugs of impossible effect, to allow my medical characters to do 
anything which is not scientifically demonstrable, or to draw deductions which any careful 
physician might not draw from his own observation and experience. Every statement in 
my stories regarding such matters is true and based on competent authority. 

Yours sincercly, Ernest M. Poate. 





No words of ours need be added by way of explanation, nor can they add 
interest to such a letter as this. It’s “all there,” and it may act as a disillusion- 
ment to many readers and young authors who have an idea a writer just sits 
about waiting for an inspiration to come along, bore its way into his brain, run 
down his arms, and out of the tops of his fingers to the keys of his typewriter. 
No, it’s the old, old answer to successful creation: it can be accomplished only 
by some ability plus lots and lots, and then some more—ferspiration. 

Then don’t forget the authors, and don’t think they want simply praise. Of 
ceurse, that’s the most pleasing thing to receive, but most helpful is a good, 
sincere, just criticism. And send suggestions. Gosh! Send some along, and 
see the welcome they will get! 




















If you are an employer and desire to place your employees in the positions in 
your office or factory for which they are best fitted; or if you are just about to step 
out into the world to earn your own living; or if crimes involving handwriting have 
been committed in your community; or if you want to know the characters of your 
friends as revealed in their chirography—send Louise Rice, in care of this magazine, 
specimens of the handwriting of the persons concerned, and inclose a stamped, ad- 
dressed envelope. She will analyze the samples submitted to her and will give you her 
expert opinion of them, free of charge. 

Every communication will be held in strict confidence. When permission is 
granted, cases will be discussed in the department, with or without the illustrations. 
Of course, under no circumstances will the identity of the persons concerned be 
revealed. 

Miss Rice has on hand a thousand or more specimens of handwriting from 
readers who wished their handwriting analyzed in the magazine. On account. of: 
restricted space, it will be a long time before these letters appear. We therefore sug- 
gest that these readers send Miss Rice a stamped, addressed envelope, and she will 
give them an analysis of their handwriting in a personal letter. 


H. E. L. P.—Since you don’t like operating a motion-picture machine in a 
theater, why don’t you learn a lot about photography and then go in for the real 
thing—i. e., be a “camera man” “on the lot” for “the pictures.” All the motion- 
picture people that I know talk in quotations like that, so I do, too. I should 
think that your eye for proportion and color and your really artistic temperament 
would help you a lot. So you are thinking seriously of marrying, are you? But, 
is she? Eh? You two people are too much alike; I’m afraid. Both of you 
too interested in your own precious selves. Since one of you must change for 
the better, it might as well be you; and, anyway, you are the one of the 
combination that you can compel to change. Maybe, when she sees your efforts, 
she'll catch the spirit of the thing. 


J. P. C.—The specimen you inclose shows a young person, presumably of 
the female persuasion, who is a stubborn little minx, but affectionate and 
probably fascinating. In short, I suspect this writer of being a charmer. If you 
are thinking of marrying her you might as well make up your mind right now 
that you will be dreadfully bossed for the rest of your life. 


O. B. .SSwitzERLAND.—Your handwriting shows that you are a very con- 
scientious and warm-hearted person. Yes, I will readily excuse your writing. I 
think you do very well for any one not long in America. As for work, your skill 
with your hands, your deftness to touch, and your ability to do things with 
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careful attention to detail ought to bring you plenty of success. Look for work 
demanding those things. I’m sorry, but I don’t think especially well of the writer 
of the specimen you inclose. This person will always complain a great deal, 
is very insistent, and inclined to lack tact and thoughtfulness for others. Take 
some advice, O. B. Don’t! 


RestLEss.—Do you know, I really might be able to use you in the way you 
mention? Send me a self-addressed, stamped envelope and identify yourself, 
I would like to write you. 


LxGack 
ce lag a | 
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No, I don’t wonder that you are restless, nor do I blame you for wanting 
a change. But if you are going to make a success of some unusual thing or other 
besides “stenogging,” as you call it, you’ll have to pin yourself down for a while 
to some mental “stunts.” Just as much fun, you know, in finding out how much 
you don’t know, as in hoboing around the world. That specimen shows a lot 
more self-control than you have, and some nicer traits than yours, but not half 
as much originality. 


ITINERANT.—For your comfort I can tell you, after one glance at your 
writing, that your character is really maturing. That is to say, your mind, your 
disposition, your temperament, your personality, your convictions, all are adjusting 
themselves to one another. That means that you no longer have your energies 
absorbed by those inner fights and disputes and agitations which are the real 
weaknesses of the immature. Now, you can turn your full and fairly undivided 
attention upon the outside problems of life. For you, with your proclivities, 
such problems will be, largely, those of finance. To succeed you should make use 
of that fine sense of proportion and balance you have. This means, in plain lan- 
guage, that you can drive a good bargain and that you are a good judge of people. 





SAMUEL C. T.—So I have the reputation of not sparing people’s feelings, eh? 
Well, I don’t, but that doesn’t mean that I’m heartless about it. Your handwriting 
shows that you are too optimistic. You need to pull yourself down to hard, cold 4 
facts. But I like your courage, your friendliness, and your good nature, though 
I’d be better pleased if concentration, definite purposes, and real self-control were 
to be seen. The specimens on yellow paper show refinement and self-control. 
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Originality is not shown, however, nor is real friendliness. The specimen on 
blue paper shows something of the same disposition as the yellow. Both of 
’em too self-satisfied, some way or other. There—now I’m being unsparing, 
again! 

M. G.—I don’t wonder that you have had difficulty in dealing with your 
own writing. It’s quite a rarity. 
dl 





It shows a contradictory character: pride, and a lot of vanity well to 
the fore, courage not far behind, bad temper rather in evidence; capacity for 
affection strong and a vital part of your nature. How’s that for a mixture, M. G.? 


Georce R.—My dear chap, how in the world do I know whether you will 
have a successful future or not? I can’t tell a thing about it by looking at 
your writing, you know. I'll tell you that if your character remains as lacking in 
will power as it is at present all the opportunities in the world will not give 
you success. And do you know that bashfulness is only a queer form of 
selfishness? You don’t “have the nerve” to speak to a girl because you are 
thinking of you and not of her. Just-try that out and you'll find it’s true. Try 
to think of her; that you believe she would be a good pal, that you admire and 
respect her and want her to be your friend, and you will lose that silly self- 
consciousness. I’m sorry your friend does not seem as interested in you as 
he was; but you know, country life is really the most exciting and absorbing 
kind of a life. Write to him to tell you about it, and I’m sure he will be delighted 
to answer you. 


Mrs. J. M. Carnet.—I’m tremendously interested in women who want to 
“help along.” And in your case your desire to run a small business fits in very 


well with your ability, for you really havé the organizing sense which will let a 
person be the boss and the whole staff of assistants. I don’t like to suggest 
any one thing that you should sell. There really isn’t much difference. It’s the 
selling ability which is necessary, but, if you are a good cook, haven’t you some 
little specialty? Do you know that in any town a woman who can furnish 
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certain articles of food, especially good, and reasonable in price, can do it in 
her own kitchen and make a good living? I know a real Indian princess, right 
here in New York, who makes wonderful bread, cake, and doughnuts, and her 
little boy takes them around to her customers. She is doing very well, indeed. 
Think that over. 


Mopern.—No, I do not think that working in a mill is your line at all. 
Being attracted to machinery, why don’t you get into an automobile factory? Or, 
why not take up the mechanical end of electricity? You are far too fond of 
pleasure at present. I suspect that’s at the root of your liking for athletics, 
because your writing does net show that aggressive, positive nature which usually 
is associated with the true athlete. Instead of being dissatisfied, try to be 


ambitious. 
SAGEM ODI 
HOW TO READ CHARACTER IN 
HANDWRITING 
LESSON XI. 


The Angle of Inclination 
FFECTION is indicated in writing by the degree to which it leans to the 
A right. Taking the perpendicular stroke as a starting point, we may 
estimate by various degrees the warmth of feeling possessed by a writer 

and the extent to which that warmth is expressed in action. 

The “back” hand is a wholly artificial angle of inclination, and, as such, it 
constitutes one of the most baffling of graphological phenomena. It will not be 
discussed until the wholly normal, rightward inclination has been disposed of 
thoroughly. 

Roughly speaking, there are six degrees into which the matter of affection 
may be measured; with, of course, all sorts of demi-semi-divisions, according 
to the way in which ether elements of character may influence the one which we 
are considering. The figure which follows will show what these six degrees are: 








With the exception of the sixth degree, however, it is not safe for the 
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student to make a positive diagnosis on the score of affection until after other 
and more intricate indications have been incorporated in his working knowledge 
of graphology. Number six, however, can usually be relied upon, since it is 
almost invariably used by the writer of very small “small” letters, eccentric 
capitals, and varying letter formations, the whole constituting the evidence which 
shows a student an emotional, imaginative, ardent and—probably—unusual 
person. That such persons frequently are anything but reliable need not surprise 
the one who observes human nature. 

Number three is the most frequently found. I should say that fully two 
thirds of my correspondents, who use the rightward inclination, are exponents 
of number three. 

Degree number five is characteristic ef many idealistic persons who have 
not the fire and passion of number six. This distinction usually is marked by 
number five using simple, well-formed capitals and letter formations which are 
rather uninteresting. 

Note, in dealing with this particular indication, that heavy pen pressure 
hardly ever is used in cenjunction with number six, while it often is with number 


four. 






nn ee ee 








EXPERT DETECTIVE ADVICE 
CONDUCTED BY WILLIAM J. BURNS 


Mr. William J. Burns is a well-known criminologist, who for years has been 
engaged in the study and investigation of crime and criminals. Any of our readers 
may consult Mr. Burns through this magazine in regard to any matter relating to 
crime and its detection, to psychological problems, and the protection of life and 
property against criminals and other evil-doers. Letters seeking expert information 
along these lines should be addressed to the DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE, 
79-89 Seventh Avenue, New York. These Ietters will be answered personally by Mr. 
Burns, without charge, if stamp for reply is inclosed; they will be discussed in this 
department, the names and addresses in all cases to be omitted, when so desired. 


ANSWERS TO READERS’ QUERIES 


J. Witter, Toronto.—I know nothing of the firm to which you refer. 
I agree that the price asked is out of proportion to the instruction given. Why 
not get some books on the subject? I will print a list of some, soon, which will 
4 be just what you need. 

R. C. P.—With the experience that you already have had your best course 
is to get work with a big agency where you will have an opportunity to be 
Don’t do any more work with industrial firms and 


under experienced men. 
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railways. From what you tell me your success would be greater, I think, as a 
criminal investigator. The newspaper clipping you inclose should not be taken 
too seriously. 


Davip LarocHeLLte.—I have no means of knowing how soon you could get 
on the secret-service force. It would depend a good deal on your experience 
and your opportunities. Men who become secret-service operatives usually are 
men who have made names for themselves as detectives, or who have been trained 
carefully through a number of years. 


J. F. Notnum.—I agree with you. Too many men seem to think that a 
fellow can become a detective after he has failed in everything else, just by 
reading a few books or taking a course of training. There are good agencies in 
your city. Get work in some one of them and you will be on the right track. 


D. E. Jones.—Requirements vary. The police force of one city often will 
have different standards of height and so on than its neighbor. Best for you to 
make inquiries there. Finger-print experts can always be successful, if they 
really are experts, but too many are expert only in their own imaginations, 


Neat J. Marsu.—Suppose you consult the Detective Story Macazinr’s 
Vocation Editor, Mr. Scott, as to whether you should be a cartoonist or a 


detective. 


Munster.—A person who has not been trained to observation cannot be 
relied upon accurately to describe the scene of a crime. From what you say 
there would seem to be evidences of an inside job. This is always a serious 
charge to make, so that I would not suggest your going on with the case alone. 
Get a regular licensed detective to help you. . 


HOW TO KNOW YOUR NEIGHBOR 


CONDUCTED BY A. T. CRAIG 

Mr. A. T. Craig is a master of the science that makes it possible for us to under- 
stand different persons’ natures by studying their facial and bedily characteristics, so 
that we may knew which of our acquaintances would make congenial social com- 
panions, which suitable business associates, et cetera. Unless your case is urgent, Mr. 
Craig would prefer that you wait until his articles treat upen the subject in which you 
are particularly interested. However, if you are confronted with problems that de- 
mand immediate attention, in dealing with some individual, write Mr. Craig fully of 
the conditions which baffle ycu, give as complete a description of the person in ques- 
tion as you can, and, when possible, inclose a photograph. Mr. Craig then will give 
your case his personal attention. All photographs will be carefully returned, if a 
stamped, addressed envelope, of the proper size for the photograph, is sent. This 
service is free. 


Why Blonds Are Not Emotional 


LOT of nonsense has been talked by pseudo-scientific people about the 
heating influence of the sun upon human dispositions. There is no 
basis for such a deduction, but the cause of it lies in the fact, apparent 

to any one, that blonds are less emotional than brunets. 
Ii we examine the early history of the world we shall see that while the 
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sun has had a great deal to do with determining the temperaments of blonds 
and brunets, it is not because of any tendency to “heat the blood” that the 
Mexican, for instance, is more excitable than the Swede. It is because of the 
totally different life led beneath the suns of the two countries. 

In Swedeu, ior thousands of years, comfort and prosperity, and even health, 
have depended upon incessant physical activity. The vital forces of the body 
and the energies of the mind have been absorbed wholly in contending with 
nature. Any emotion which succeeded in finding expression had to be deep-seated 
and long-standing, in order to contend with and overpower the purely physical 
demands of the Northern climate. 

The Mexican, on the other hand, had an even milder and pleasanter climate 
hundreds of years ago than he has now. At that time, fruits and edible vegetables 
were to be had there, growing wild, without help from man. Under such circum- 
stances the energy and power of mind and body found quick expression in love 
and anger, pleasure and small rages. They had to find expression. If they 
had not, the easy life on the physical plane would have lulled the body into 





semi-death. 

Blonds do not “explode” emotionally. They are more just, less ready to act 
on the spur of the moment. But they are far less forgiving, also. The hard life 
of their remote ancestors, when to err was to endanger the safety of all, is still 
upon these latter-day descendants. 

Therefore: Do not anger a blond unless you wish to make an enemy. Do 
not expect from a blond that demonstrative manner which is natural to brunets. 
Do not ailow any real cause for jealousy to lie between you and a blond. A 
brunet may, in a fit of passion, try to kill you, and weep over you soon after, 
but a blond betrayed will be more inclined to kill you, be it ten years after. 


UNDER THE LAMP 


CONDUCTED BY HENRY A. KELLER 


ERSONS who are interested in cryptography are keen to know all the 

Pp various methods of codifying a message; also they are highly pleased when 

they encounter a variety of code they never have seen before. But what 

a student of cryptography is most anxious to know about ciphers, is: How can 
they be solved? 

We have seen how, in a general way, tables of frequency of letters, digraphs, 
et cétera, help us to solve a cipher; we have had demonstrated in the course of 
our quiet perusal of the subject under the lamp in the study or sitting room, the 
value, to the cipher solver, of intuition, in so far as it enables him to guess a 
word in a cipher he is trying to solve. Now we are ready to dip into some of 
the more scientific methods of solution. 

[t is a truth almost self-evident that nearly every variety of cipher requires a 
different method of procedure before it can be solved. Up to a certain point, 
until the cipher is classified, and the history—i. e., tables of frequency, et cetera— 
are annotated, all solutions follow the same general plan, But as we progress to 
the consideration of the more complicated code systems we'll find that we can 
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apply rules and unalterable methods with greater certainty of attaining quick 
and accurate solutions than the application of frequency and the exercise of 
ingenuity—used alone—afford. But more of this when we get to it. 

This week we shall cover the preliminaries to a method of procedure in 
solving a simple form of the substitution cipher, that cannot fail. First comes 
the cipher itself, with a brief sketch of the case in which it was involved, as taken 
from the scrapbook of the late Inspector Steele. You'll find it an interesting 
problem. Next week, when the solution is published, you will find a plan to 
follow, that will enable you to solve all ciphers like it in future with the least 
trouble, and the greatest certainty of satisfactory results. 

Inspector Steele tells us that Charley Duggan, bunco steerer extraordinary, 
had just “pulled” a stunt with his pal, Jim Pratt. To make their get-away as 
safe as possible the pair separated before they left the city, and agreed to meet 
again within a week at the hotel of a small New England town, where they could 
lay low with a reasonable degree of certainty until the trick they had turned 
blew over. All went well with Duggan; he reached the town safely, but the week 
went by and no word was heard from Pratt. Beginning to entertain misgivings, 
Duggan was planning to set out in search of his pal, when he received the 
following message: 

“RIIP XOB TFPB QEBV DLO KLOEFKD LK RP VBQO CLO QEBV 
ZXKQ CFKA QEB ILLQ IRZHV VLR DLQ XTXV TFQE FQ FII KLQ 
GLFK VLR YBCLOB F PEXHB QEBJ LCC JLOB IXQBO. 

Duggan was caught in the city a few weeks later, and the cipher, as repro- 
duced above, was found on him. See how quickly you can solve it, and then 
compare this time with the amount it takes to solve it by the method you will 
find in next week’s issue. 


The answer to last Tuesday’s problem, which was the height of a wall a 
burglar had to scale in the course of robbing a house, was one hundred and 
thirty inches, or ten and five-sixths feet. The burglar was five feet ten inches tall. 
The keynote of the problem was that the height of the wall had to be a multiple of 
thirteen, and that a factor of the height of the wail was also a factor of the height 
of the robber. That factor was ten. 


CONGRATULATES MAN HE ONCE KIDNAPED 


EARNING that Edward A. Cudahy, Jr., whom he kidnaped nineteen years 
ago, had recently become engaged, Pat Crowe sent “‘the gamest kid he ever 
saw” a telegram of congratulation. Admiration for the wealthy boy who did 
not show fear of him under terrifying conditions for a child prompted the 
dispatch of the congratulatory message. 

In December, 1900, Crowe kidnaped Edward Cudahy, Jr., whose father 
is a millionaire. So well did the abductor hide his trail that he was able to 
collect the twenty-five-thousand-dollar ransom demanded, return the lad, and 
escape detection for six years. Then he gave himself up in Butte, Montana, and 
confessed, but he was acquitted on being tried for the crime. 

For more than ten years Pat Crowe has “gone straight.” He is at present 
employed by the Salvation Army as a watchman. 
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This department, conducted in duplicate in DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE and 
WESTERN STORY MAGAZINE, thus giving readers double service, is offered free 


of charge to our readers. 
of whom they have lost track. 


Its purpose is to aid them in getting in touch with persons 


While it will be better to use your name in the notice, we will print your request 


“blind” if you prefer. 


In sending “blind” notices, you must, of course, give us your; 


right name and address, so that we can forward promptly any letters that may come 


for you. 


We reserve the right te reject any notice that seems to us unsuitable. 


lf it can be avoided, please de not send us a “General Delivery” post-office address, 
for experience has proved that these persons who are not specific as to address, 


often have mail that we send them returned to us marked “not found.” 


It would be 


well, also, to notify us of any change in your address. 
When you hear from the persen you are seeking, tell us, so that we may take your 


notice out. 


Now, readers, help those whose friends or relatives are missing, as you would 
like to be helped if you were in a similar position. 

WARNING.—Do not forward money to any one who sends you a letter or tele- 
gram, asking for money “to get home,” et cetera, until you are absolutely certain that 
the author of such telegram or letter is the person you are seeking. 


SKIN? NER, WILLIAM BELL.—He is sixty-four 
years old, and was last heard of at Woodland, 
California, in August, 1919. He is five feet five 
inches tall, with light-blue eyes and light hair, 
and has lost part of one finger. His mother is 
ninety-two ars old, and has not heard from 
him for ten’ years, but was told that he thought 
she was dead. If some one will help her to find 
—_ she will be most grateful, as she is always 

ng and praying that she may see him again. 
write to ANXIOUS MOTHER, care of this 





a 





SWEENEY, PATRICK WILLIAM.—Five years 

ago he left Lyttelton, New Zealand, on the 
ship Blakely with a load of timber, bound for 
Puget Sound. Later he wrote home saying he 
was at San Pedro, California, but no trace of 
him has been found there, and no word has been 
received from him since. Any information will 
be thankfully received by his mother, whe is in 
great gricft over his disappearance, Mrs. CatH- 
ERINE SWEENEY, care of this magazine. 


FARTING, 


Californis 


navy aviator. of Oakland, 

° was last heard ef in Los 
Angeles about ¢ 20, When he was employed 
by the Lasky ilm Corpor: ition in taking air 
pictures. <A friend has valuable information for 
him, and will be grateful to any one who will 
help him to get in touch with him as soon as 
possible, N. H., care of this magazine. 


LESTER, 
He 








JONUN, who left Belfast, 
twenty-six years ago, and 
Canada, Any information 
concerning him will be thankfully received by 
his brother. No. G73, Gyr. 8. AGNEW, ae 
G. A., The Citadel, Quebec, 


Canada, 

CARVER, JAMES B.—He is 

years old, five feet ten inches tall, with 
sandy hair, light complexion, and blue eyes ITe 
left his home town, Utica, New York, about ‘three 
years ago, and was seen near Camp Dix, New 
Jersey, about a year and a half ago, in the uni- 
form of a United States soldier. Any one who 
knows 4 young man answering this description 
— confer a great writing to his old 
Utica, 


GNEW, ROBERT 
Ireland, about 
landed at Quebec, 


about twenty-nine 





favor by 


pal, Harry M. MaArRIN, 2 Blandina Street, 
New York, 





—— ROY, a geologist, who disappeared 

from Kansas about a year and a half ago. 

He is about five feet six inches in height, and 

has gray eyes. If any one who knows anything 

of him will write to me I shall appreciate the 

favor very much. W. R. Dory, Wentworth Mili- 
tary Acade my, Lexington, Missouri, 


TO MY DADDY. 

won't you please come home 
‘o Mamma, Sister, and your Boy? 

Then you would see dear Grandma, too, 
And fill so many hearts with joy. 


Dear Daddy, 


Our Grandpa told me, long ago, 
That yeu would surely soon return, 
I'm sure you would, could you but know 
How sadly for your love we yearn. 


Why won't you 
You know we live 
Just let me tell you, 
We need your help. 


come and see us now? 
in Grandpa’s home. 
Daddy, how 

Why won't you come? 


If you can’t come to see your Boy, 
Mamma, and Annistasia, too. 
Then write a letter, Daddy, 
And we will all write one to you, 
ANDREW FRANKLIN, 
“Michigander” who seeks his father. 


dear, 


A little 


CARL E., who was at Camp Cus- 
A friend would like to hear 
care of this magazine. 


he nn TZLE, 
O''ter last. fall 
from him, M. E, IL. 


Rawlins, Wyoming 
and went to Chic ago. 

at Lambert, 
him will be 
is asked to 

Richfield, 


PEARSON, TOM.—He left 

in the spring of 1917, 
He took charge of a blacksmith shop 
Illinois, Any information about 
uladly received. If he sees this he 
write to his old pal, J. B. BRENNAN, 
Idaho. 


SHIFERIN, 
old, five feet ten 


about thirty-one years 
has dark 


LEO.—He is 
inches tall, and 


hair. When last heard from he was in San 
Diego, California, in 1916. Hlis two aunts, who 
are probably the only living relations he has 


of him. Any 


now, ure most anxious to get news 
great favor, 


information will be considered a 
A. R., care of this magazine. 
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ETT.—I am anxious to find out whether I 
have any relations living. My earliest 
recollections are of being at St. Barnabas Home, 
New Brighton, Cheshire, England. I came to 
Canada when I was eight years old, I am now 
twenty. If any one who sees this can tell me 
something of my people, and will write to me, 
their kindness will be gratefully appreciated. 
DAisy MaAbeL Herr, 2117 Reynold Street, Sas- 
katchewan, Canada, care of Mrs. Trinette, 


HESWORTH, THOMAS.—Can any one help 
two young English girls to find their father? 
He left them to come to the United States, and 
was last heard of in New York in 1915 They 
have had no news of him since that time, and 
are most anxiously seeking him. They feel sure 
that some kind person in America will help 
them in their quest, and will be deeply grateful 
to any one who will give them information that 
will lead to their communicating with him. 
Please write to LILIAN AND CLARA CHESWORTH, 
57 Greenwood Lane, Egremont, Cheshire, Eng- 
land, 
Bre TT, HOWARD.—He is about thirty-eight 
years old, five and a half feet tall, and has 
dark hair and a 





fair complexion. He lost his 
right arm and leg in a railroad accident. When 
last heard from he was selling goods for Armour 
& Co., of Chicago, and was then living in Kansas 


City, Missouri. Any information regarding him 
will be gratefully received by his old pal, THKo- 
DORE V. Betz, 7202 West Fifth Street, Dayton, 


Ohio, 


He NTER, PRIVATE WILLIAM.—A little girl, 

nine years old, who has not seen her father 
for five years, is trying very bard to find him, 
and feels sure that readers of this magazine, who 
have helped so many others to find their lost 
relatives, will help her to find her papa. He 
was last heard from at El Paso, Texas, with Co. 
8, 7th Infantry, in June, 1916. If any one who 
knows where he is will write to her she will be 
always grateful for their kindness. MAry BEN- 
TON Hunter, R. F. D., No. 1, Box 37, Oronogo, 
Missouri, 


TEPHENS, LOYD.—He left San Francisco 

about twelve years ago, and when last heard 

of was in Nevada. His sister would be very 

grateful for any news of him. SapDi£ BELTZ, 62 
Sycamore Street, San Francisco, California. 


ULLIVAN, JOHN, who left his home on Jan- 
uary 11, 1918. The last known of him was 
that he had taken a Boston train from Danforth, 
Maine, He had brown hair and gray eyes, and 
weighed about one hundred and seventy pounds. 
Ie had rather a fat face. Some flags were tat- 
toced on his arms, and a chain and cross around 
one arm inscribed “In memory of my parents,” 
and on one shoulder the figure of a woman with 
a rose. He left a wife and one child. Please 
send any information regarding him to Mrs. 
May SULLIVAN, Drew, Maine. 


NFORMATION WANTED in regard to certain 
papers and photographs that were formerly 

in the possession of a MRS. CARRIE B. MOR- 
GAN, who used to live in Lowa and moved, first 
to Franklyn County, Nebraska, and later to Holy- 
oke, Colorado, where she lived on a ranch ten 
miles east of that city. About 1882 she adopted 
a boy while on a trip East, and brought him 
back with her. Among the photographs in her 
was one that had the name Alice 
Saunders written on the back, one was marked 
Lucille, and one Grace. If the person who has 
these photographs and papers will return them 
to the one who is most concerned, or give some 
explanation of them, they will do a great favor 
to him by writing to I’. M., care of this magazine. 


UNN, WARREN W., and his wife. 
last seen at Charleston station, Ohio, where 
he was telegraph operator on the B. & O. Rail- 
road, about eighteen years ago. Any informa- 
tion that will lead to the finding of these peo- 
ple will be gratefully appreciated by Mrs, Hazen 
UTTLEY, 232 East Highland Avenue, Ravenna, 
Ohio. 


They were 


Missing Department 





OODMAN, WALTER.—When the _ Spanish- 
American War broke out, this man, who 
was a ship’s barber, enlisted in the American 
army, and his family has not heard from him 
He is an Englishman, and his home was 
in I ishire at the time he enlisted. His 
daughter is seeking him, and will be most grate- 
ful for any information that would let her know 
whether he is alive or dead. She will be happy 
to hear from any one who has met him, or who 
may know anything about him. Mrs. C. Bry- 
ANT, Post Office, Railway Station, Kaitoke, New 
Zealand. 





TTER, HOWARD.—He was dine harged from 
the army, after four years ‘rvice, at Fort 
Adams, Newport, Rhode island. ‘He wrote to his 
family from New York and was supposed to be 


on his way home, but his mother has not seen 
or heard from him si and is very much wor- 
ried. He is about five feet six inches tall, and 
has dark hair and blue eyes. Please write to 





Mrs. J. R. Duncan, 89 Beals Avenue, Detroit, 
Michigan. 
YOLLINS, BERTHA, THERESA, and JIMMIR. 


—Their parents separated and placed these 
children in a home in Omaha over twenty years 
ago. Jimmie was adopted. Their mother is 
dead, and her brother is seeking his-nephew and 
nieces. He will be most grateful to any one who 
Ss assist him to find his sister’s children. C, 


r., care of this magazine. 





AMES.—I am anxious to hear from you. 
Plez write and let us know where you are, 

All are well. L., 604 Investment building, 

Eighth and Broadway, Los Angeles, California, 








JAMES CORNELL, JR.—Thirty- 

four years old, five feet six inches tall. Ile 
was last seen about four years ago in Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota. He was born in Scranton, 
Pennsylvania, and served in the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War. His father would like to hear from 
him, and would greatly appreciate any informa- 
tion. Please write to his brother, PHriip 
ToUGHILL, 609 Eleventh Avenue, North Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota. 


OUGHILL, 


FE™ory, ROY EDWARD.—He has been missing 

since April 30, 1913, and his mother and sis- 
ter are heartbroken at’ his disappearance. He 
is five feet eight inches tall, weighs one hundred 
and thirty-five pounds, and has a gold crown on 
one front tooth, and a scar on his forehead. 
His mother will be thankful to any one who can 





tell her whether he is alive or dead, and I 
help her to find him. Mrs. NeLuin EMory, 3726 
Finney Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri. 


Crow E, L a= UTENANT MARTIN J.—His home 
is in New Haven, Connecticut. He went 
abroad in September, 1917, as a sergeant in the 
M. G. 23d Infantry. He was commissioned a 
licutenant in France in March, 1918, and in De- 
cember he wrote saying he would be home soon, 
but no news has been received since, and it has 
been impossible to get any information from the 
war department, except to say that he was 
wounded and was sent to base he st ul 49, in 
France. The Red Cross, the Y, } . A., and the 
Salvation Army have all tried a find him, but 
have failed, and his friends are hoping that they 
may get some news of him through thi Ss maga- 
zine. He is six feet tall, has brown_ hair - 





gray eyes, and is thirty-five years old. G. 
care of Missing Department. 
AXON, WALTER.—He disappeared from Los 


Angeles, California, on April 26, 1919. He 
is nineteen years old, and has brown eyes, proml- 
nent teeth, pale complexion, and dark hair. He 
lost both his hands in a munitions explosion four 
years ago, and wears an artificial left arm and 
hand, covered with a dark glove. He sells goods 
from house to house. He has a very cheerful dis- 
position and is always whistling. Please send 
any information to Harry Saxon, care of this 
magazine. 

















T, SAM, and MARY, who lived with 
Guar mother at Morris, Minnesota, twenty- 
It was said that they moved to 
Hastings, Minnesota, in 1896-7. They would be 
about thirty-three and thirty-five years old re- 
spectively at this time. An old childhood ga 
would like very much to hear from them. FE. 
Moore, Graphic Republican, Lake City, often: 


sota. 


five years ago. 


S.—Please come home. Everything has been 
J. paid up. Your position is open to you. You 
will not have to go to school. Mother is sick, 
do come home at once, 


HUFFORD, GLENN D.—He is eighteen years 
old, has a light cemplexion, and weighs 
about one hundred ‘and twenty-five r*. He 
has been missing since May 2, 1919, frem Boston, 
Massachusetts, and is believed te be in New York 
City. Any information abeut him will be greatly 
appreciated by P. J. Hurrerp, 321 St. Nicholas 
Avenue, Apartment 8, New Yerk City. 


HOMSON, GORDON, of Washington, D. C. 
Last seen on Washington Heights, New 
York City. Please write to your old pal, Dave 
Fincer, National Farm School, Bucks County, 
Pennsylvania. 


ILL some one please help me to find my 

baby girl? A lady adepted her, and as the 
child was very dark and had black eyes, she 
thought she must be partly colored, and the baby 
was given to colored people by a lady doctor of 
New York. If any one knows of such a child 
they will do a great favor by communicating 
with her distressed mother. REGENIA, care of 
this magazine. 


OSE, WILLIAM HARRISON.—He was born 
January 10, 1870, near Faulkner, California, 
and is the son of George M. and Mary Rose, 
The last letter received from him came from 
Spokane, in 1905. He was seen in Fairbanks, 
Alaska, two years ago. His mother is very anx- 
ious to find him and will be grateful to any one 
— may help her. MorHer, care of this maga- 
zine. 


[SEORMATION WANTED of a boy born in 

1895. When he was five months old he was 
saasd in St. Vincent’s Infant Asylum in Balti- 
more, Maryland, on the twenty-seventh of April. 
His friends went for him on the tenth of May, 
and were told that he had been given away by 
mistake and could not be found. He had black 
eyes and hair. His people are very anxious to 


find him and will appreciate any assistance. Dkr- 
VOTED RELATIVE, care of this magazine. 
LOWE. JESSE W.—I would like to know the 


whereabouts of any of the relatives of this 
man. He is supposed to be from the vicinity of 
Lexington, Kentucky. L. W. L., care of this 
magazine. 


MITH, CHARLES J.—He 
old, and left Jacksonville, Florida, four y 
ago. He is of medium height, with blue eyes and 
black hair. He has an artificial left hand. Char- 
lie, please come to your mother at Pave, Georgia. 
Lee came and wants us to move to West alm 
Beach. He thinks you can do well there. Your 
sister, Mrs. W. S. McGuirk, Quitman, Georgia, 


OWELL, ROBERT and JACK.—They were in 
Canada when last heard from. Their cousin 


is twenty-five y ars 








asks them to write to him. P. W. Hewsby, 
Pratt, Kansas. 
ILLIS. E. P, or WILLET, who was_ last 


heard of in the latter part of April, 1919, 
on Black River, in Randolph County, Arkansas, 
and is said to have gone to the State of Michi- 

gan. Parts of a man’s body were found in Black 
River, but were too decomposed te make identi- 
fication possible. The State contends that the 
body is that of Willis, and a man has been 
charged with first-degree murder. Any informa- 
tion that Willis is still alive will be thankfully 
— by Jerry Mvutioy, Pocahontas, Ar- 
sansas, 


Missing Department 
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GOLDWIRE, REBECCA, the youngest daugh- 
ter of Robert and Fannie Goldwire, “of 
Birmingham, Alabama, is anxious to find some 
of her relatives. Her parents are dead, She has 
two sisters, Rachel and Pinky, and a brother, 
Robert, who were born in Williamsburg, South 
Carolina, ‘They are colored. If any one can 
help her to find them she will be deeply grate- 
ful. Rebecca GOLDWIRE, 1220 South Fifteenth 
Street, Birmingham, Alabama, 
HEc KER.—Information wanted of the de- 
scendants of KATHERINE HECKER. She 
came to the United States from Germany about 
sixty or sixty-five years ago. She is buried in 
Calvary Cemetery, age thirty-eight. After her 
death ‘her daughter, the mother of the adver- 
tiser, was put into a New York home. There 
was also a boy, and perhaps ether children. 
There were some relatives in the vicinity of 
New York City about twenty-five years ago. Any 
information will be gratefully appreciated by a 
granddaughter, A. F. B., care of this magazine. 


M4y, O. H.—He is a lecomotive engineer, 

forty-three years eld. He has gray eyes, 
gray hair, a fair complexien, and weighs about 
one hundred and sixty-five pounds. He was last 
heard of in Joplin, Missouri, and is supposed to 
have been at Picher, Oklahoma, in March, 1919. 
A friend would be glad to hear from him, and 
will appreciate information from any one know- 
ing his present address. Please write to FRIEND, 
care of this magazine. 


ONES, W. E., who was last heard of in Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, in 1911. His father has died 
since he left home, and his mother is getting old, 
and would like him to come home. If any reader 
of this magazine knows his address, and will be 
good enough to send it, the kindness will be very 


much appreciated. i. L. Jones, Box 6, Paw 
Creek, North Carolina. 
ENNY.—A family of this name left Dublin 


thirty-two years ago and went to Brooklyn, 
New York. If any one who sees this knows 
their present whereabouts and will write to me, 
the information will be thankfully received and 
acknowledged, Patrick McCartruy, 33 Thomas 
Street, Dublin, Ireland. 


IVERA, ODELLA.—Her husband 

looking for her for over a year, and if any 

one who knows where she is sees this notice, 

they will do a great favor by communicating 

with him, and will carn his deepest gratitude. 

AURELIO Rivera, 1364 Powell Street, San Fran- 
cisco, California. 


has been 


anxious to hear 
BeTH HAnrtMAN, 
Idaho, 


ATILDA.—Your sister is 
from you again. Mrs. 
General Delivery, Cour d’Alene, 


YARTER, MRS. ROBERT.—When she and her 
husband separated, some years ago, she 
placed her two daughters, Margaret Alice and 


Opal, in a convent, from which ‘their father re- 
moved them. Margaret was placed with a family 
named Ceok, and Opal with one named Booths. 
Opal was returned to her mother, but the people 


who had Margaret refused to give her up. She 
is now marricd and is anxious to meet her 


mother and sister again. She will be grateful 
for any information that will assist her to find 
to MARGARET, care of 


her family. Please write 


this magazine. 


LAKE, BARNEY.—He was last heard of in 

Oklahoma. Any one knowing where he is ¢ 
this time will do a great favor by notifying his 
friend, W., care of this magazine. 
LU AS, EVELYN, Philadelphia. Please send 
your address to this department. D. 
PENTACOFF, SERGEANT CHARLES W.— 

Please write home. Mother and father are 
I went on reserve August 
LLOYD PEN'TACOFF, 65 
Illinois. 


much worried. 
All is well at home. 
Avenue, 


very 
5th. 
Doughlas 


Freeport, 
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ONG, MAGGIE.—Old friends of this girl, who 

was left at a home for dependent children 

at Lincoln, Nebraska, about fifteen years ago, 

wish to communicate with her. Any one know- 

ing her whereabouts please write to I'rieNnp, care 
of this magazine. 


KE RR, OREN 8.—He is twenty-three years old, 

five feet < inches tall, and weighs one 
hundred and sixty pounds. His complexion is 
fair. Hie has brown hair, blue eyes, and a s mail 
scar on the left cheek. He left Goodlett, 
on September 22, 1918, and when last cf 
of was working on a ranch at Benjamin, Texas. 
He rode a brown mare with white on her face. 
His wife is most anxious to know what has be- 
come of him, and will be thankful for any news 
Mrs, O. S. Kerr, Slidell, Texas. 


HILLIPS, KATE and DOLLY.—I was born in 
November, 1876, and was adopted in the 
West when I was three years old. I have not 
seen or heard anything of my relatives for 
thirty-five years, and would be glad to get in 
touch with some of them. My mother had two 
sisters, Kate and Dolly Phillips. Please write 
to CHARLOTTE Eppy, care of this magazine. 


KING. 


or his 


PEN.—Information wanted of this man 
descendants. Some years ago he 
lived on the French Broad River, near Kings- 
bridge on Haywood Road, Henderson County, 
North Carolina. Please communicate with Mrs. 
Cora §. LOLLis, Hendersonville, North Carolina, 
Route 5. 
G* tEEN, 

your 
you and am greatly worried and ill. I 
to forgive and come home. D. M. P 


ROSCOE FRANK.—Please send me 
address. I am anxious to hear from 
beg you 


JIR.—He is five feet 
hair and 
and_forty- 


MOSEMAN, GEORGE H. 
six inches tall, has dark-brown 
blue eyes, and weighs one hundred 
five pounds. He sometimes wears a small mus- 
tache. He is a commercial stationery salesman. 
When last heard of he was in Chicago, i 
now probably in some middle western city. 

wife will be most grateful for any informa- 
tion about him, as she and her two small i 
dren are in need. Mrs. G. H. MosemMan, 
1237 North Dover Street, Philadelphia, Penn 


sylvania. 
GL oe JOHN JOSEPH.—He is forty-one 
ears old but locks much younger, and 
weigtis about one hundred and forty-five pounds. 
He has dark, wavy hair and large, front teeth. 
When last heard from he was at Comstock, New 
York, Any one who knows of his whereabouts 
will do a great service by writing to Mrs. Emmy 
GLEASON, 147 East 23d Street, New York City. 


FRissy, HERMAN.—He left home 

was very young and was last heard from 
about fifteen years ago. He was born in Mary- 
land. He has dark hair and eyes, and is five 
feet nine inches tall. His sister is very anx- 
ious to hear from him and will appreciate any 
information that will help her to find him. 
Please write to Mrs. Anne Frisby Welsh, P. O. 
sox 747, Seattle, Washington. 


when he 


EDWARD.—He was last seen in Balti- 

Maryland, about six or seven years 
now believed to be somewhere in 
Any information about him will be 
received by Frank Buell, 303 Lafayette 
Detroit, Michigan. 


UEL, 
more, 
ago, and is 
Canada. 
gratefully 
Soulevard, 
OEN, OTIS B.—Last seen in the United Stat 
navy. Ple ease W rite to your old pal LOWELL 
T. Hawey, 82% West Third Street, Los Angeles, 
California. 


, Cr 2LLO, RITCHIE, cousin of Charlie Mayo. 
any one knows where he is at the | 
writing to ) 


will confer a favor by g 
Street, Da yton, 


SMITH, 20 Andrew 


time they 
GERTRUDE 
Ohio. 
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GEORGIANNA,_ who, 
thirteen years ago, lived at Jamaica, 

Island. Her maiden name was Dorty. 

sister wishes to communicate with her and 

be much obliged to any one who will help her 

to get in touch with her. Mrs. Ipa May Hogay, 

69 Southern Boulevard, New York City. 


ENFRO, MINNIE.—In July, 1917, she wag 

at 1762 Howard Street, Indianapolis, In. 

diana. She is as! to send her present address 
to Fr. L, T. B. 90679, care of this magazine, 


ITH, MRS. 


CLARA H., from Crawford, Ne- 

She was employed at the National 
st St. Louis, lilinois, during the winter 
of OLS - 16 Any information will be appreciated 
by J. F. McCarey, 140 Academy Street, Green- 
ville, South Carolina. 


OGERS.—I am seeking the desce 
aunt, Mrs, Rachel Mathes Re , who died 
somewhere in Cooper County, Missouri, about 
1856. She had three daughters; one married 
Alonzo Yarber, and two married men named 
Stevens, or Ste phe snson. She also had a son, Wil- 
liam. Any news of these persons, or their de. 
scendants, will be received as a great favor by 
Mrs. E, A, VAN DEVENTER, 503 Munford Court, 
Kansas City, Missouri. 


Bane ,ES, WILLIAM.—Please write and let me 
now where you are. I am very much wor- 

ried about you, and am anxiously awaiting to 

hear from you. K. B., care of this mas gazine, 


TAc KETT, W. P.—HUHe is si 
and has blue eyes and gray h 

shouldered, and was last heard of in 

Pennsylvania, about 1910. If any one knows 

him, or knows whether he is alive or dead, please 

notify A, B. C., care of this magazine. 


PPLETON, DAVID SUMNER.—He is forty or 
forty-five years old, has blue eyes, light- 
brown hair, is slender, and of medium height. 
He was last heard of eleven years ago at New 
Carlisle, Indiana. Tis daughter w ishes to hear 
from him, or to know where he is. GoOLDA 
AvPLETON, Box 4, North Liberty, Indiana. 


UNCAN, MRS, ANNIE, née 

of Newtown, Ohio, and when last heard of 

was living in Cincinnati. She is a widow with 

two children, and is about forty years old. Her 

brother wishes to hear from her. W. C. LANnz, 
Dewey, Oklahoma. 


OSE, CHARLES, and 


OWELL, 
ska 


ants of my 


Jones, formerly 


THEODORE, who left 
Cleveland, in 1913. They are both painters, 
It is thought that Charles worked for the, Dupont 
Powder Co. near Memphis, Tennessee, dufing the 
war. He is twenty-seven years old, five feet 
eight inches tall, and weighs one hundred and 
seventy pounee. Theodore is thirty-three years 
old, five feet ten inches tall, and weighs two hun- 
dred rhe te n pounds. I shall be grateful for any 
information that will help me to communicate 
with them. HrerMAan L. ROSE, care of Michigan 
Central Railroad, operating department. 


Gr tIPTON, MARY JANE.—She was born in 

Guelph, Ontario, in 1875, and was taken by 
a family named Good. She moved to Ingersoll, 
and afterward to Flint, Michigan, and probably 
took the name of Good. Please send any infor- 
miation to C. M. Grirron, St. Catherine’s, On- 
tario, Canada. 

We have information for the following per- 
sons relative to their inquiries in these columns, 
and as letters sent to them have been returned 
by the postal authorities, we would ask them to 
send us their present address without deli 

MR ly W ay HILDA YOUNGES, 

ATER,” LEWIS CRE AMER, 

. TOMPKINS, “BABE, 

) CHARLES L. TAYLOR 

LSEN, FRANK H. HOR 
7 COL L, INS. 
person who advertised for Mr. 

illiams. 


SAC H, 


and 
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Unusual Opportunity in a new field for High 
Position—Big Income—World Wide Travel— 
Brilliant Success! Spare time only needed to 


learn. 


You can succeed! There is marvelous 


opportunity for you to become a Finger Print Expert. The 
Government is constantly calling for men of this profession. 
Washington has endorsed this unfailing method of identi- 


fication by using it throughout the Secret Service, and in 
the Army and Navy. Big corporations are putting in this 











system and need trained Finger 
Print Experts to take charge of 
the work. Police Departments of 
every city, institutions and indi- 
viduals universally use this sys- 
tem for identification and rec- 
ords. Finger Print Experts are 
employed at high salaries. 


The Pay Is Big 


Opportunities Are Unlimited ! 


fication. 


big pay. 





Is This the 
Same Man? 


The two photographs illustrate 
the importance of the work of 
the trained Finger Print Ex- 
pert. It isthe only unchange- 
able, positive means of identi- 
But it takes men 
trained in the work to be able 
to identify by finger print. 
Masters of the profession earn 


The Demand Is 


e 
Growing! 

A great new field is open to all. 
This profession is just getting 
under way. You will be on the 
first lap. The demand for Finger 
Print Experts is greater every 
year. Constantly new positions 
are offered—new opportunities 
—new possibilities open up. 








The Master of this profession is 
an expert, commanding almost any price he asks. 
So great is the demand that an expert can earn 
a big income from the very beginning. There is 
no limit to the opportunities in this profession 
—no limit to what you can earn! 


You Can Succeed 


Success is practically assured. It is a calling for 
the type of man who wants to jump to the top of 
the ladder, associate with the 
leaders in the business, political 
and professional worlds—travel 
about and “broaden”—gain a po- 
sition of authority and prestige. 
You can do these things. "With 
agrammar school education and 
common sense, together with ap- 
plication to a little study, YOU 
can become a Finger Print ex- 
pert. It is simple and easily 
learned. Part of your spare time 
only is required to prepare for 
such a position. You don’t need 
to give up your present job while learning. 


Special Free Offer 


To acquaint people with the great profession, 
we are giving free a wonderful course in Secret 
Service Intelligence. You can quickly master 
this profession also. You will find it interesting, 
profitable, thrilling. Start now and become 
established! Within a short time you'll be an 
expert in your profession—highly successful— 
envied by others. Don’t wait a day! You'll get 
both courses—a course in Finger Print study and 
with it a free course in Secret Service Intelligence. 


Send Free Coupon 


Mail the free coupon. Get com- 
plete information about the Finger 
Print Course and Secret Service 
Intelligence. This complete in- 
formation will be sent to you free 
and without obligation. Send the 
coupon now! 
—_— eee 





Free information Coupon 
Brings You Illustrated Book on 
Finger Prints Free 


University of Applied Science, 
Desk 1831,1772 Wilson Ave., Chicago 


. Gentlemen: Send me immediately, free and without 
obligation, complete free information telling how I can 
become a trained Finger Print Expert. Also details of 
your Secret Service offer and free book on Finger Prints. 


UNIVERSITY OF 
APPLIED SCIENCE 


Dept. 1831 
1772 WILSON AVENUE CHICAGO, ILL. 
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a “flask hing Lachnite 
Gem ited about 
1 carat 

Price $18.75 
Deposit . #75 
Monthly —”~ | Monthly....... 


A Se ‘VD NO MONEY. Just send us your name and adaress an 


we will send you, prepaid, on approval, a genuine Lachnite Gem mounté 

in a solid gold ring. Wear it ten full days. These sparkling gems have the eterm 
fire of diamonds. T heir brilliance and hardness are guaranteed forever. We wish you 
selectar ing from this advertisement and wear it 10 full days at our expense. Then, if ye 
can tell it from a diamond, send it back. 100,000 people are now wearing brillia 
Lachnite Gems. These people have proved they could not tell Lachnites from diamond 


Pay As You Wish 


When the ring comes just make the first small deposit ($4.75) with the postman. Thist 
only a deposit. It is not a payment. The money is still yours. Put the ring on your fing 
and wear it everywhere you go for 10 full days. Then, if you decide to keep it, pay th 
balance at the rate of $2.50 a month without interest. But if, during the trial, you decid 
to send the Lachnite back, your deposit will be refunded instantly. You run no 
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rold Lachman Co. **, 
North Michigan Avenue a 
bt. 1581 Chicago, tl. -\ 
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Don’t send us a penny. Just put your name ‘ie addres 
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$s te me : os 
F ialemmmmenie te in the coupon. Write the number of the ring. Be sure tose 
*, us your finger size. Cut a strip of paper that will just meet aroun! 
~ middle knuckle of your ring finger. Be sure to send this strip. 
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the coupon now for a Lachnite on 10 days’ free trial. Act AT 
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*.. Harold Lachman Company }2,N°'t alll 
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